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NOTE. 

The greater portion of this work (to page 192) was originally 
published in the form of editorial articles in the Cambrian 
Journal^ of 1862-3-4 : hence the retention of the first person 
plural, and the absence of a division into chapters. 
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Ab Ithel I Never bardic Soul more meet 
Hath won the bright consummate Gwynvyd ! Voice 
And fair embodiment of all of high, 
Fervent and pure, which Druid Culture held ; 
Most Christian priest, clean-handed, self-restrained ; 
Wise antiquary, steadfast patriot, bold 
To speak, not less than generous to feel 1 
While Fashion piped her cuckoo-chant, he tuned 
His life to nobler harmonies ; when modes 
And systems ruled in turn, he pleaded still 
For changeless Law and archetypal Truth. 
He should have slept in Enlli with his race 
Whose earnest life he lived, whose speech he shared, 
Whose learning he inherited. But no I 
More fitly rests he where the Sabbath bells 
Call his familiar people to their Church, 
Who point with love and pride his plain headstone— 
That love, repaying his own love, may yet 
Pass with the generation whom he blessed : 
That pride shall live while Ctmbu keeps her name- 
While the broad wave of Celtic Scholarship 
Bolls over Europe backward to the East! 
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When, on the 27th of August, 1862, from a lonely house 
in the Mervinian marshes, an hour before dawn, the spirit 
of John Williams ab Ithel returned to the Divine Fountain 
of Life, it is but simple truth to say that Cambria lost one 
of her worthiest, bravest, and most gifted sons. In him, 
indeed, equally by character and by descent, was set forth 
the type of her old great men — the patriotic fire of her 
princes — the pure morality of her saints — the simplicity 
and learning of her bards. In the language of one of the 
last, he was eminently "Coeth, doeth, drud, termud, 
tyner."^ And not to one section alone of Britain can his 
reputation be attached, or his praise confined. Not less 
by his writings than by his conduct is his name memo- 
rable. He has filled for twenty years a high and peculiar 
place in the archaic literature of the land. He has helped 
to show that there lies in the study of primeval ages, 
something which is deeply relevant to the humanity of 
to-da}^ and which will continue to be so while humanity 
exists. He has taught us, that the steady light of wisdom 

* Ardent, wise, bold, silent, tender. — Llywelyn Brydyddy Mock, 

B 
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will long outlast the fitful flashes of learning, and that 
the true progress of our race is not to be measured only 
by the extent of its possessions, or the variety of its at- 
tainments. He has illustrated in a striking degree the 
history, faith, and manners of the first settlers of these 
islands, and has vindicated them from the charges of 
cruelty and ignorance, which superficial criticism and 
popular prejudice have fastened on their name. He has 
raised his voice to assert the possibility of patriotic loyalty, 
in a generation when fashion seems the only standard, and 
selfishness the only end. He has set the example of a 
simple, studious, and quiet career, to a society eager for 
riches, and impatient for pleasure. He has pointed out 
that neither in the spirit they demand, nor in the time 
they absorb, need investigations of the past interfere with 
duties of the present; and has shown how the acute 
annalist of pre-historic Bardism may equally devote him- 
self to the literature of the Cross, and how the learned 
expositor of Druidical hierarchies, whose writings are of 
European fame, may work humbly and obscurely in a 
mountain village, as the zealous practical minister of 
Christ. 

And thus, although the silent close of a life of intensity 
rather than diffusion, and of thought rather than action, 
be not mourned by many voices, or celebrated by many 
pens, yet will the name of Ab Ithel be ever dear to a 
select circle of the thoughtful and the good ; and the 
calm judgment of his country will inscribe Bene Merenti 
on his tomb. 

It is proposed to offer here an outline of Ab Ithel's 
personal history— a history little known, but well worthy 
of honour ; to glance at those national and local influences 
that moulded his character, and coloured his opinions ; 
to consider the principles he defended, and the theories 
he espoused ; and to review briefly his principal writings 
and transactions, in which these are comprised. It is 
hoped that our object may be attained without any 
wavering from the standard of truth; that the praise may 
be discriminating and just, as well as warm and free ; 
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that the criticism may be impartial, while it is kindly ; 
and that no fanciful predilection, or friendly zeal, may be 
permitted to insult reason, or offend living interests, for 
the sake of paying homage to the dead. 

John Williams ab Ithel was the son of Roger Williams, 
and was born in the year 1811, at Tynant, in the parish 
of Llangynhafal, in the county of Denbigh.^ His ancestry 
embraces names historically eminent for learning, valour^ 
and rank. Not to speak of those remote ages which are 
beyond heraldic limits, though capable of due exhibition 
in a Welsh pedigree, the line descends unbroken and 
unquestionable from Gwaethvoed Vawr, a Powysian 
Prince of the tenth century. Of him it is related that, 
being summoned by the victorious Edgar to make one of 
the company of tributary princes who, as an act of sub- 
mission, were to row his barge on the river Dee,' 
Gwaethvoed haughtily sent back this answer, — " Ovner 
na ovno angau" — (** Let him be feared who fears not 
death"). This has been adopted as a motto by his descen- 
dants, who number some of the best families in Wales, 
especially in Merioneth. It is added by some compilers, 
that Edgar, moved by the courage of the Welsh Prince, 
went to him, and begged him to become his relation and 
friend, — a sufficiently dubious embellishment.* 

The grandson of Gwaethvoed Vawr was Ednywain 
Bendew, Lord of Tegeingl, and head of one of the Fifteen 
Tribes of North Wales. This chief must not be con- 
founded with his namesake, also the head of one of the 
Fifteen Tribes, who resided at Llys Bradwen, near Dol- 
gelly, in one of the romantic roads to Towyn, where the 
tourist may still gaze on the ruins of the old bill-palace ; 

^ He at first took Cynhaval as a bardic name, from his birth-place, 
and was known hj it among the Welsh for several years, until he 
assumed his old patronymic Ah Ithelf which he adopted as a bardic 
name also. Only the name Williams appears on all his earlier title- 
pages and letters, and on some of his later ones, in defereitice, perhaps, 
to English susceptibilities. 

* Caradoc's History, by Powel, Ed. 1702, p. 59; but Gwaethvoed 
is not here mentioned. 

♦ lolo MSS. p. 481. 
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and, if he be a Celtic scholar — as he ought to be — indulge 
a pleasant fancy that in a yet remoter time the Llys might 
have been a dwelling of that heroic Brad wen, who, on 
the red field of Cattraeth, where she fell, proved herself 
equal to three men, though a maid.^ The district called 
Tegeingl, of which the (£iefs of this family were lords,® 
represented the northern part of Flintshire, and comprised 
a portion of the Vale of Clwyd. Together with the adja- 
cent ancient divisions of DyfTryn Clwyd, and Y Rhiw, it 
was naturally the scene of fierce conflicts during the long 
struggle between the Saxons and the Cymry, as it had 
been during the establishment of the ELoman power by 
Agricola. Abundant evidences of these times survive in 
the names, and on the face of the country. 

Ithel, Archdeacon of St. Asaph, in the year 1376, son 
of Rotpert Goch, of Tegeingl, was the first who bore 
that name. It was afterwards modified into Bythel and 
Bethell (Ab Ithel), as Roger Betbell, owner of Rise, in 
Holderness, who died in 1626; until it reached the grand- 
father of Ab Ithel, William Bethell, whose son took the 
name Williams only. He married Elizabeth, daughter 
of William Willfams, of Llangynhafal, and the subject 
of our memoir was their ofl*spring. 

At the usual age Ab Ithel was sent to Ruthin School, 
an Institution of good repute, founded by the excellent 
Dean of Westminster, Dr. Gabriel Goodman. We are 
not in possession of many details of his school life, but it 
is known that while here he displayed that thoughtful 
habit, and tendency to antiquarian research, which deter- 
mined his future career.^ Nor was he backward in the 

5 a Trywyr yr bod bun Bratwen."— Go^iorftn (Ab Ithel), line 404. 
However, the fiery Bernician Orvrvormyn must have then lived by 
the sea, to judge from lines 509, 510 of Aneurin's poem. 

6 See Sir John Price's Description of Wales; also a very good map 
of Wales, t^p. Llywelyn ab Gruffyd, by Mr. J. Williams ab Ithel, 
junr. This map gained the prize at the Llangollen Eisteddfod, in 
1858. 

7 Ab Ithel, however, was a high-spirited boy, quite as fond of fun 
as of study, and dear to his schoolfellows equally for helping them 
with their exercises, and for promoting their games. The Ruthin 
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more beaten track of scholarship ; for he obtained both 
Goodman's and Lloyd's Exhibitions. In the year 1832 
he entered Jesus College, Oxford, with which Ruthin 
School was closely connected, the College appointing to 
the Head Mastership. He took his Bachelor's degree 
in 1836, and entered the Church, July 19th of the 
same year, being ordained deacon by letters dimissory, 
at Bangor, by the late Bishop. He took priest's orders 
May I, 1836, at St. Asaph, under Bishop Carey. His 
first curacy was that of Llanfor, or Uanfawr, near Bala.® 

School of that time was directed by Mr. Jones, with whom young 
Williams was an especial favourite. This master was an excellent 
classical scholar, and a very handsome man. He preserved an un- 
bounded influence over the boys, yet he seems to have been extremely 
eccentric, and curious tales are related of his habits. He had a 
singular antipathy to the domestic cock, and the unfailing plan of the 
scholars when they wanted a holiday, was to place that bird by the 
school door, for the head-master, as soon as he saw it, would retreat 
shuddering and angry, and shut himself up all day in his room. 

^Llanfor is for ever memorable as the final retreat of the illustrious 
Llywarch H^n. In Rhiwaedog, tradition says, he fought his last 
battle, and lost Cynddelw, the last of his twenty-four brave sons, Eur- 
dorchawc tywysawCf princes wearing the golden torque. There is a 
spot in Glan Hirnant still called PwU y Gelanedd, the pool of the slain ; 
and Pahell Llywarch Hen is still pointed out as the place of his 
dwelling. Here he lived in desolate retirement, heart-broken, and 
probably wrote all those pathetic elegies, which have, besides, a high 
nistoric value. At least that intitled I^w Henaint a't Veibion, 
(Myv. Arch, vol, i.,) " To Old Age, and his Sons," must have been 
produced here, judging by the local allusions at the close. And here 
he died full of years, sorrows, and honours. In the time of Dr. 
Davies, an inscription (since efiaced) marked the wall of Llanfor 
Church, beneath which he was interred. Such marks indeed may 
pass away with the dust they commemorate, but while those streams he 
celebrated, the Dyvyrdwy and the Traweryn, shall continue to " aug- 
ment the majesty of the sea," his verse will live on the lips of the 
Gymry ; and tb« wanderer through the beautiful scenery of Rhos y 
Gwaliau will often indulge gentle thoughts of the old prince and bard 
to whom it was a solace, and will warmly echo his words : — 
Llywarch H^n na vydd di wyl 
Trwydded a gesi di anwyl 
Tarn dy lygad taw nag wyl ! 
Old Llywarch be thou not abashed, 
An asylum thou shall have abounding with love. 
Wipe thine eye, be silent, and cease to weep ! 
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Here he commenced, in his twenty-fifth year, to give to 
the world the results of his early ecclesiastical researches, 
and to pursue, upon a regular plan, those peculiarly 
national studies which he has for ever associated with his 
name. 

The great question as to the right of the Church of 
Rome to spiritual domination in these islands — ^a question 
which has engaged so many eminent writers in and out of 
the Church, and which involves grave consequences of 
political as well as religious significance — had much 
attraction for the patriotic young Ab Ithel; and he 
maintained the negative with considerable learning and 
untiring zeal. 

A few words on this subject may not be out of place. 

The two main arguments for the Papal side are, the 
supreme right of the Pope as universal bishop ; and the 
mission of Augustine in the seventh century to plant 
Christianity in Britain. 

The first has been, of course, for ages, the disputed 
point between Catholic and Protestant, since upon it rests 
the whole system and philosophy of the religion of Rome. 
But there are two sources for this argument — the claim of 
Divine authority, and the appointing power of the Em- 
peror of the West. We do not purpose to dilate here on 
the theories represented by the different formulae, Tu es 
Petrus^ and Tu es Petra ; and as to the imperial authority, 
we need only say that the Latin Emperor could have no 
right of interference beyond the limits of his empire, and 
Britain had ceased to be, or, properly speaking, had never 
been, a part of it. 

And with regard to the second argument,, on which 
great stress has been laid, it is perfectly clear that, with- 
out claiming for the British Church a literally apostolical 
origin, or a date from the introduction of Christianity by 
the family of Caractacus, according to the romantic 
tradition ; and without relying on the protection alleged 
to have been given in the second century by Lucius, a 
prince whose very existence is uncertain, we may adduce 
the proofs of its falseness as they are marshalled by Bishop 
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Burgess,^ namely, the testimony of the Fathers in several 
ages ; the Diocletian persecution in the third and fourth 
centuries; the presence of the British Bishops at the 
Councils of Aries, Sardica, Ariminum and Nice in the 
fourth ; the suppression of the Pelagian heresy in the 
fifth ; the Synod of Brevi in the sixth ; and, lastly, the 
seven bishops whom Augustine found upon his arrival, 
and their Metropolitan of Caerlleon, to whom they referred 
him. 

Some critics, however, who cannot deny the existence, 
long before the coming of Augustine, of a native British 
Church, anti-Roman and independent of Rome, impugn 
the Christian spirit of that Church, asserting that she 
refused to undertake the conversion of her Saxon neigh- 
bours. They rely substantially upon passages in Bede, 
where he speaks of the reception given to Augustine by 
the seven bishops, and of their reluctance to co-operate 
with him in the work of conversion. But it must be 
remembered that Bede wrote from the point of view 
suggested by his Roman faith and Saxon birth, and that, 
even if his statement were literally true, the explanation 
might be that the mission of Auguistine involved a great 
deal more than the simple conversion of pagans. It 
involved the subjecting of the British Church to Roman 
authority ; and any aid given to the legate could only be 
given by abandoning certain fixed principles and esta- 
blished practices, and falling in with the centralizing 
system of Rome.^ 

It must be remembered also, that to propagate a new 
faith among invaders of the soil who are not yet either 
conquerors or conquered, but against whom a chronic 
war is being raged with ever-varying results, is neither 
an obvious duty nor an easy task.^ Yet it is certain, even 
from other parts of Bede's writings, that the Church in 

9 Tracts on the Origin and Independenoe of the Ancient British 
Church, p. 96. 

^ Augustine insisted on changes in the day of celebration of Easter, 
in the ritual of baptism, &c., &c. 

^ See the answer of the bishops, Myv, Arch. vol. li. p. 364. 
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the West did independently assist in that work, although 
the circumstances of the Welsh border precluded any such 
systematic efforts as were made by the North Britons.' 

The sneering question, " Where was your religion 
before Luther?" which many a lay member of the 
Anglican communion is unable or unwilling to answer, is 
utterly pointless in regard to any person possessed of 
these facts, which have politically too, an obvious rele- 
vance to the authority that makes the Sovereign of Great 
Britain, Defender of the Faith. 

Ab Ithel is entitled to honour for what he has done in 
this direction to draw truth from her obscurity, and place 
her in clearer historical light. * His Church of England 
Independent of the Church of Rome in all Ages^ published 
in Welsh and English, during his curacy at Llanfor, is a 
performance of no mean merit ; but his greatest effort of 
this kind, The Ecclesiastical Antiquities of the Cymry^ 
a work published in the year 1844, during his residence at 
Nerquis, may creditably rank with the more general 
Origines Britannicce of Bishop StiUingfleet. The Ecclesi- 
astical History of the Cymry is appropriately dedicated 
to the four Welsh Bishops ; and the dedication expresses 
a prayer that their number may remain undiminished 
until the end of time. (Of this reference to the suppres- 
sion of a Welsh see, which was then imminent, we shall 
by-and-bye speak.) The book is a history of the oldest 
branch of the British Church, exhibiting its rites, doctrines, 
and temporal affairs, down to the end of the twelfth 
century. 

The peculiar origin and character of the Church of 
the Cymry could naturally only be described by one well 
versed in the national lore, and even imbued with the 
national prejudice, or rather predilection. In most of the 
professed ecclesiastical histories of Britain, very little has 
been said of the ancient Cambrian Church, inasmuch as 
very little could be said. The inaccessibility of the proper 

^ There is an able paper on this subject, by Dr. Rowland Williams, 
in the ArchcBologia Cambrensis for October, 1858. 
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materials, the difficulty of language, the obscure novelty 
of the records available, were obstacles in the path of 
those writers who would have treated the subject as a 
part of their general plan, while historians of another class 
have either ignorantly confounded it with the Anglican 
Church, or perversely ignored it altogether. 

An author who would do justice to, or. even make 
intelligible, the early ecclesiastical history of the Cymry, 
must take into account the Bardo-Druidic system which 
was the moral basis of it; must well understand the 
Triads, Genealogies and Chronicles, as they exist in MS. 
copies in the original language; and must be a good 
antiquary and ethnologist, as well as a critic and classical 
scholar.'^ The only other qualification needed is impar- 
tiality, so far as may be consistent with the zealous prose- 
cution of the theme; and a fair and equal manner of 
dealing with records, so that nothing is suppressed 
merely to hide an incongruity, or inserted merely to 
prop up a theory. Where, indeed, reason guides en- 
thusiasm, and judgment is linked with learning, histo- 
riography must be perfect, but alas, how rare are such 
combinations ! 

We think that Ab Ithel's work is equally meritorious 
for the moderation of its tone, and for the copiousness of 
its data. Less positive than some of his later ones, it is 
therefore more convincing. Written openly from the 
Welsh point of view, and with the purpose of illustrating 
the ancient national Church, it cannot justly be accused 
of not being what it was not intended to be, a dissertation 
as to the merits of that Church and of her champions, 
or as to the genuineness and authenticity of the documents 
employed. The author may be mistaken in his estimate 
of the value of his materials, but he at least presents 
them in a full and satisfactory manner to our view. To 
have all told that can be told of the religion and religious 
practices of our forefathers, is surely desirable; and if one 

^ The acute and candid mind of Stillingfleet would have been 
emintntly benefited by such knowledge. 

c 
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writer devotes himself to the story of the Church of 
Cymru, and another to that of the Church of Caledon, 
and if the task of each be performed with faithfulness 
and ability, shall not each equally have our attention and 
our praise ? 

The Ecclesiastical Antiquities of the Cymry consists 
of an introduction on Bardism, and of twenty-six chapters, 
of which the following are the respective titles : — Intro- 
duction of Christianity ; National Establishment of the 
Church; Councils of Aries, Sardica, and Ariminum; 
Rise and Suppression of Pelagianism; Defenders of the 
Faith ; Trial of the Church ; Submission of the Church ; 
Church and Bardism ; Church and State ; Foundation 
and Endowment of Churches; Apostolical Succession; 
Dioceses and Parishes; Monasteries; Councils; Heresies; 
Relation to other Churches ; Liturgy ; Canonical Hours ; 
Music ; Baptism and the Lord's Supper ; Matrimony ; 
Burial of the Dead; Ordination; Festivals and Fasts; 
Miscellaneous Particulars; Doctrine. 

These chapters present an elaborate account of all 
which their names indicate; and comprise notices of 
nearly every point found in general ecclesiastical history, 
in classical writings, and in those special records to which 
only the small band* of Celtic scholars in Britain can 
have profitable access. The essay on Bardism prefixed 
to the work, enters minutely into the constitution of the 
Triads and traditional history of the country ; and treats 
of the attainments, manners, teaching, and worship of the 
Druids. It is not, however, so exhaustive, or perhaps so 
circumstantially accurate, as the later treatises of Ab Ithel; 
nor does it present the subject with such an envelope or 
preface of learning as accompanies his last great, but 
unhappily unfinished work, Barddas. 

As a sketch for the purpose of a Church history it is 
valuable and sufficient, showing with clearness the Druidic 
theology, and its connection with, or gradual absorption 
into, the complete doctrines of Christianity . Of the autho- 
rity of the Triads and other archaic materials, in, relation 
to the history of Ancient Britain, and of their own cha- 
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racter and meaning, we shall have occasion to speak at 
a later stage of this Memoir. 

During his stay at Llanfor, Ab Ithel married (July 11, 
1836) Elizabeth, daughter of Owen Lloyd Williams, Esq., 
of Dolgelly, and niece of the Rev. Humphrey Lloyd, 
then vicar of Llanfor. She is a descendant of Osborne 
Fitzgerald, and, like her husband, can number among 
her ancestors many exalted historical names. From this 
union he derived all the home comfort and intellectual 
sympathy which, to a man of letters, is so welcome and so 
dear ; and for twenty -six years, through every change of 
place, and health, and fortune, the calm Christian virtues, 
and the graces and affections of womanhood, were never 
absent from his hearth. 

To this widowed lady it may truly be said of Ab 
Ithel :— 

Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit ; 
Nulli flebilior quam tibi ! 

At Llanfor he wrote for the Swansea Eisteddfod of 1842, 
the prize essay on the question, "Whether the British 
Druids offered human sacrifices?" It will be remembered 
that the affirmative rests on the testimony of Caesar* as 
to the Druids of Gaul, and of the writers who have 
successively copied from him ; and that the reply for the 
negative side has been that Caesar wrote chiefly from 
hearsay, and by no means with circumstantial accuracy ; 
that the Druids, in their high legal capacity as judges, 
condemned malefactors to death ; that this death may 
have been by burning, as it formerly was among our- 
selves, and an act of justice, not of sacrifice; that the 
immense holocausts of victims is a fanciful embellishment; 
that the Bardo-Druidic doctrines are inconsistent with 
any such destruction of life; and that, at all events, 
Caesar's remarks apply to Gaul, not to Britain. 

It seems reasonable to believe that, whatever Caesar 
reports — whether it be true or false — regarding the Druids 
of Gaul, applies also, and perhaps a /or^ion, to the Druids 

« Bell. Gal. lib. 6. 
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of Britain ;^ and we are surely not at liberty to select 
such parts of his description as support any particular 
theory, whether favourable or not to the Britons, and to 
reject the rest. 

There are, doubtless, some other imputed customs in 
his narrative, which it is unpleasant to consider as charac- 
teristic of our Celtic aiibestors, for instance, the revolting 
one of polyandrism ; but each statement must be weighed 
not only by its relation to other writings and other 
traditions, but also by the total and general probability, 
authenticity, and good faith manifested in the author's 
performance. If some things that he tells are abstractly 
probable and verisimilar^ it is reasonable to think that 
other things are at least not intentionally mis-stated. Yet, 
it may be maintained, on the other hand, that where 
the sources of information are various and unconnected, 
as were those which Caesar commanded, each item of state- 
ment ought to be investigated on its own merits. Csesar 
had few opportunities of visiting the interior of our island, 
and knew almost nothing from experience, of the western 
provinces, the chief seats of the Druid hierarchy. It is 
very probable that he never came into personal or military 
contact with the Cymry. The reports of merchants, 
spies, and deserters, have a certain value, but that value 
vaVies according to the character, the motives, and the 
materials of those reports. The story of the wicker^ 
image filled with human victims is sufficiently sen- 
sational (to borrow a vulgar phrase) for the most eager 
gobemouche; yet something much resembling it has, 
we think, been reported of the Mexicans, and probably 
there is a basis of truth in the allegation, as there is in 
the assertions about tattooing, wearing skins, living in 
wattled huts, and staining the body with woad, which 



^ Disciplina in Britannia reperta atque in Galliam translata esse 
existimatur, &c. — B, (?. lib. 6. 

7 '< Alii immani magnitiidine simulacra habent quorum contexta 
yiminibus membra vivis hominibus complent, quibus succensis, 
circumventi flamma exanimantur homines." 
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represent in our schoolbooks the manners of the Ancient 
Britons.® 

On the whole, looking not only at what CaBsar wrote, 
but at the evidence of Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and 
Tacitus, derived from subsequent inquiries ; and compa- 
ring the classical accounts with the bardic and triadic 
writings, and with the Laws of Hy wel Dda, which are a 
resume of remotely ancient laws; we think that the 
vindicator of aboriginal fame is entitled to conclude that 
the charge of incest is absolutely false, and that the 
putting to death of human beings is not true under the 
aspect in which it is presented.^ 

We have not seen Ab Ithel's Essay on the question 
under consideration. His views and feelings, however, 
were ever on the national side, and he was a stout sup- 
porter of the theory which gives to the Druids the known 
attributes of the Bards their successors, love of learning 
and peace, and hatred of cruelty and crime; and we repeat 
that it is quite easy to promote this theory by passages from 
nearly all the classical writers who have mentioned Britain 
and the Britons. 

Ab Ithel, who had taken his M.A. degree in 1838, 
was removed in 1843 to the perpetual curacy of Nerquis, 
Flintshire, in the diocese of St. Asaph. Here, amid scenes 
to which he always had a strong attachment, he devoted 
himself with renewed ardour and increased power to the 
promotion of the Church and of the literature of Wales. 

About this time the minds of his countrymen were 
agitated by the proposed Ministerial measure for the 
union of the bishoprics of St. Asaph and Bangor, so as 
to form but one see for North Wales. This measure was 



^ That the RomaDs themselves offered human sacrifices is evident 
from Macrobius, Plutarch, Livv, and Pliny ; nor was this only in the 
earlier ages of Rome, for Augustus sacrificed three hundred citizens in 
Perusia, at the altar of Julius Caesar himself. 

9 The reader is strongly recommended to consult Notes on the 
Ancient Britons, by the Rev. W. Barnes ; an admirable little book 
in which classical authority and native traditions are considered with 
equal learning and good temper, and in nervous Saxon English. 
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contemplated in pursuance of the provision made for that 
union by an Act of Parliament passed in the 6th and 7th 
years of William IV. It was intended to make the North 
Welsh episcopate territorially similar to that of England, 
and to transfer the revenues of the suppressed bishopric 
to the new see of Manchester. 

It is difficult to understand the cogency of the argu- 
ments which led to the passing of this bill, and by which 
it has been defended. Founded on certain very unrea- 
sonable and mistaken views of expediency ; on, as has 
been well observed by an eminent writer, the Duke of 
Wellington's divinity, and Lord Stanley's arithmetic; 
and disregarding entirely all that is peculiar in the his- 
tory and position of the Church in Wales ; the enactment 
in question was well calculated to enfeeble almost to 
paralysis the working energies of that Church, by leaving 
with one spiritual superintendent a population twice as 
great as at the time when two were thought necessary ; 
to strengthen the hands of Dissent, and open an easy 
door for Roman Catholic propagandism ; to alienate still 
further from the established religion, a people already 
diverse in language and divided in belief; and b\' direct 
spoliation and injustice to injure the clergy in their rea- 
sonable prospects of advancement, and to interfere with 
those public works of Christian usefulness, which adequate 
episcopal efforts, and adequate episcopal revenues, alone 
can accomplish or maintain. 

These and other considerations were embodied in a 
memorial to the Archbishop of Canterbury, signed by 
the archdeacons, rural deans, and parochial clergy in the 
diocese of St. Asaph, who, on this occasion, acted with 
laudable unanimity and vigour in defence of their ancient 
bishoprics. 

Ab Ithel, at Nerquis, bore a very active part in oppo- 
sition to the proposed union, and as the city of Manchester 
was much interested in the question, he went thither to 
induce the clergy and others to petition Parliament against 
it. His efforts were very successful, and the result is said 
to have had considerable influence upon the Ministry, and 
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to have contributed to effect the ultimate repeal of the 
Act of Union. 

It was at this crisis — and we recall it with sincere 
pleasure — that another young champion of the national 
cause, as thoroughly Welsh in blood, talents, and patriot- 
ism, whose name has of late become famous in connexion 
with writings supposed to impugn the doctrine and 
authority of the Established Church, did good service to 
that Church by devoting to the defence of her episcopate, 
his learning, even then considerable, and the varied pathos 
and brilliancy of his lighter Muse. Lei those remember 
this who judge of motive, 

Un& tantum parte audita, 

Saepe et nulla. 

Ab Ithel, during his visit to Manchester, became 
acquainted with the Rev. H. Longueville Jones, now one 
of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, a zealous and 
able antiquary, and an accomplished scholar. The idea 
had frequently occurred to Ab Ithel, of establishing some 
good and permanent medium of intercommunication for 
Celtic literati and archaeologists at home and abroad, as 
also, some repository for the abundant results of modern 
research in the Principality, which should resemble those 
published by the kindred English societies, and rank with 
the celebrated Cambrian Register and Cambro-Britonj 
though with, perhaps, a less infusion of literary matter. 

Finding in Mr. Jones congenial views and abilities, 
he proposed to him the plan, and the result was the 
Cambrian Archaeological Association, and its organ, the 
ArchcBologia Cambrensis. He undertook, with Mr. Jones, 
the joint editorship of this magazine, which has won an 
honourable place in European archaic literature ; and al- 
though, through circumstances in due course to be noticed, 
he seceded from the Association after several years' con- 
nection with it, he is entitled to the highest praise for his 
part — the chief part — in the initiation and conduct of 
what has proved so conspicuously useful to the cause to 
which it is devoted. 

Some of his articles in the Archceologia have been 
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reprinted in a separate form, as, The History of Valle 
Crucis Abbey ^ Denbighshire: Glossary of Tertns used for 
Articles of British Dress and Armour: Drjiidic Stones: 
and The Stone of St. Cadfan at Towyn. 

Valuable as are the researches of Ab Ithel on subjects 
like these, it must be borne in mind that he never was 
able to devote much time to the active prosecution of such 
studies in the fields and therefore never attained an exten- 
sive knowledge of what may be termed comparative 
archaeology, which is the only sure basis for accurate 
investigation.^ The leisure that is sufficient for deep 
literary research, is by no means sufficient for more than 
superficial investigation out of doors; and very few of 
those Welshmen, whose habits and education qualify them 
for the work, have the other essential qualification of 
opportunity and independent position. It is the province 
of the professed archaeologist to travel from district to 
district, and from country to country, using his own eyes 
and hands in collecting facts. It is his province to acquire 
all the accessory information which language and lite^ra- 
ture can afford, and to make use of what has been written 
or observed by his fellow -labourers in this immense 
domain. In England alone can there be found archaeo- 
logists with such opportunities and such powers. But 
what has English archaeology done for Wales? Why 
has so little real information been gleaned of Celtic 
antiquities, so little especially of those of Cymru ? And 
why is that little so invariably coupled with a sort of 
protest against its validity, and neutralized by a kind of 
systematic scepticism ? 

As the subject is one intimately connected with the 
whole career of Ab Ithel, and which may be often 
referred to in the course of this memoir, we propose to 
devote a few pages to the present aspect of English 

^ Yet the exploration of the Camps on the Clwydian Hills, which 
he jointly undertook with Mr. W. Wynne Ffoulkes, Tsee Arch* Camb* 
vol. i. New Series, 1850,) and his miscellaneous laoours among the 
Merionethshire earthworks, sufficiently show his abilities in this 
direction. 
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archaeology and English scholarship in regard to Celtic 
remains, and in regard to Welsh writers and Welsh inte- 
rests in general. 

Let us take for an example a popular work by Mr. 
Thomas Wright, The Celt^ the jRoman^ and the oaxon ; 
A History of the Early Inhabitants of Britain. We 
make no remark upon the Roman and Saxon divisions 
of the book, except that the author has treated them in- 
telligently and well, and given us a good general account 
of the antiquities of those periods. But what shall be 
said of the two Celtic chapters, and of the supplementary 
chapter entitled "The Welsh"? We imagine that Mr. 
Wright must have felt very uncomfortable while pre- 
paring them. Labouring under the necessity of treating 
a subject of which he had the smallest possible know- 
ledge, and for which he had the smallest possible sym- 
pathy, or rather a positive -aversion, his task was not an 
agreeable one to himself, and the result is as little agree- 
able to the reader. The anti-Celtic bias displayed is 
almost as ludicrously virulent as that of Ritson or of the 
Saturday Reviewers ; a sad illustration of how ignorance 
can foster prejudice, and jealousy distort judgment. 

Having himself no special qualifications whatever for 
Celtic archaeology, he cavils incessantly at those authors 
and antiquaries who have. He throws no light on any 
point, but sedulously tries to obscure the little light 
already there. As a contribution to the literature of the 
subject, the value of what he has written is almost nothing. 
It is a rifacirnento at less than second hand, from which 
everything at all favourable to the early Britons, in fact 
or in opinion, is either rigidly excluded, or mentioned only 
to be depreciated. One would think that in a treatise on 
Celtic history and antiquities, the evidence aflforded by the 
Principality of Wales, abundant in quantity, and decisive 
in quality, in every valley and hillside, would be com- 
prised ; and that the opinions and the researches of Welsh 
scholars and antiquaries would be fairly considered. But 
while every available example is adduced from England, 
Wales is carefully slurred over as a dreaded or hated theme. 
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Where it is mentioned it is with disparagement, or with 
some curious ignorance or awkwardness, as at page 79, 
where he says that " cromlechs are scattered over Wales 
andin the Isle of Anglesey/' Indeed, Mr. Wright would 
seem to be to Cambria what Niebuhr is to Rome— of 
course we mean only as to spirit and intention, by no 
means as to ability and success. Under his hands Ancient 
Britain seems to melt away. Her remains from hill and 
cave and river, are resolved, for the most part, into 
Saxon or Roman remains. Her war-chiefs are stripped 
of their dignity and their fame ; her Druids annihilated, 
and no trace left; her bards and annalists reduced to 
shadows — every manuscript being a forgery, and every 
legend a lie. Even her speech, as it survives in topo- 
graphy, is only an echo of Rome. We must not cum- 
ber our pages with examples, yet as specimens of what 
antiquaries of this strain can utter, take the following. 
One of the most consistent and well-founded traditions 
perhaps, is that related by Bede, of Cowey Stakes as 
being the crossing-place^ on the Thames, where Caesar 
found these obstacles opposed to his progress. Yet Mr. 
Wright cannot let this pass without insinuating that the 
stakes " were a Roman work of a later period, connected 
in some way with the navigation or fishery of the river, 
which we cannot now explain.*'^ 

Again, all the sites suggested as the final battle-ground 
of Caractacus are held to be equally improbable, though 
no better is proposed. The Silurian hero* is described 
only as " the defeated son of Cunobeline," and Queen 
Boadicea as " the miserable woman, subject at pleasure 
to the lash of her Roman masters."^ We are told that 
the coins bearing Bodvoc, which our numismatists have 
ascribed to her " too hastily,'' may have been issued by 



^ Bel. Gal. lib y. — '' Ripa autem erat acutis sudibus prsefixis munita ; 
ejusdeoiqae generis sub aqu^ defixae sudes flumine tegebantur.'' 

3 The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon, p. 14; see the whole of the 
passag^e. 

* Idem. p. 24. * Idem. p. 33. 
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some one of the British chiefs, whose existence has not 
been recorded by history.^ 

It is suggested that '' the original Celtic language of 
Britain is represented rather by the modern Irish than by 
the Welsh. "^ We should much like to see Mr. Wright 
attempt to prove this proposition. Further, he tells us 
that ^' the word cromlech is said to be Celtic ;" and again, 
^^some of our Celtic antiquaries, not satisfied with the 
name of cromlech^ had named them kistvaens, or as they 
interpret it^ stone-chests."^ He insists that all these 
cromlechs are graves, and that nearly all the stone circles 
are, or have been, connected with graves. He is most 
reluctant to admit the existence of any druidic monu- 
ment, though he is forced to recognise the gigantic 
remains of Avebury and Stonehenge as temples for 
" some kind of worship." We are at a loss to imagine 
what else could be said of these monuments, or of those 
at Carnac in Bretagne, and Clava in Scotland. 

In etymology, he informs us that caer is a " mere cor- 
ruption of castrum; that Caer Marddyn (Caer Merddin, 
(Merlin) is more correct), Caer Seiont, Caerwent, Bangor, 
&c., are not original British etymons, but derived from 
the Latin appellations. We learn that Stonehenge was 
called the Giant's Dance from Chorea Gigantum. The 
truth is that the original words mean The Gigantic Circle 
or temple {C6r Gawr^ cawr).^ He gives correctly the 
origin of Celt, as applied by Hearne, from Celtis, to bronze 
chisels supposed to be Roman, but he tells us that *' subse- 
quent writers ascribing these instruments to the Britons 
have retained the name, forgetting its origin, and have 
applied it indiscriminately, not only to other implements 



^ P. 33. — See the whole of the passage, where it is assumed that 
Boadicea could not have possessed a mint. Nothing in the original 
narrative (Tacitus Vit. Agric. cap. xiv.), which is told with the 
author's sententious brevity, warrants the assumption. 

7 P. 43. 8 p. 51. 

9 It is called by Cuhelyn, a poet of the sixth century, " Mawr Cor 
cy voeth," — " The great temple of the dominion." — Myv. Arch. ii. p. 
164. 
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of bronze, but even to the analogous instruments of stone. 
It is not good as a technical term, because it is mistaken 
too generally, as implying that things to which it is 
applied are Celtic, and it would, therefore, be better to lay 
it aside."* 

Now it happens that there is a familiar Welsh word 
cellt, meaning a flint primarily, and derived from a com- 
mon root with celtisiu an older tongue; and it is surely just 
as reasonable to conclude that these implements, whether 
in stone, bronze, or iron, are the British CelUau, as that 
they are the Roman Celtes. The curious statements as to 
the preservation of Roman names of towns in the Welsh 
modern appellations occur in Chapter xiii., Ed. 1861, 
On the Welsh — a chapter the exact drift of which we are 
unable to discover, and which contains in its four pages 
some of the most singular specimens of inverted etymology 
and petulant mis-statements. What is very significant, 
too, throughout Mr. Wright's work, is that, while frequent 
references are made to authors who have congenial anti- 
pathies (those to Mr. Roach Smith being on almost every 
page), and to the two English ArchcBologia^ hardly one 
reference is given, except disparagingly, to a Celtic anti- 
quary ; and the Archceologia Cambrensis, and Cambrian 
Journal^ magazines in which all the principal discoveries 
of the last fifteen years are recorded, and a mass of in- 
formation collected relating to what is confessedly the 
greatest storehouse of Celtic antiquities in Britain, are 
never once mentioned, though Borlase's Antiquities of 
Cornwall, and Ly son's Magna Britannia^ are not forgot- 
ten. It is wonderful how any man of experience and 
good sense can permit himself to speak ex cathedra, and 
above all, in injurious terms, of persons, principles, and 
events, of which he is so little qualified to judge, either 
by temper or by learning. We hold that the investigator 
of the antiquities of any people should possess, not only 



* Page 72. — Many derivations have been proposed for the people 
CelttB; by far the most probable one is from Ceiltiaid, dwellers in 
Tfoods, which would well apply to their condition in remote ages. 
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the classical and general knowledge common to his pro- 
fession, but also a special knowledge of the dialects of 
the race in question, so far as they can be ascertained, and 
of all the old national records and legendary accounts 
which, judiciously used, afford the means of supplying 
much that is deficient, and interpreting much that is 
obscure. 

We doubt not that Mr. Wright thoroughly understands 
Anglo-Saxon, as of course he does Latin. What indeed 
would he say of a professed explorer of the Pyramids who 
could not read the Rosetta Stone, or of the old architecture 
of the Seven Hills, who was unacquainted with the lan- 
guage of the Consuls ? How would he receive the infor- 
mation that Cippus was said to mean a grave-stone as well 
as a stake ; or that some antiquaries call certain bronze 
articles by the name of bilanx^ which they interpret as a 
balance having two scales ? And what would he think of 
the philology that should derive fxapioy, an article found, we 
will suppose, in the Proconsul's garden at Athens, from 
Marra^ because Greece had been a Roman province ; in 
the same manner that he himself derives Caer from Cas- 
trum: the truth being that all these words are referable 
to Semitic or Sanscrit etymons ? It is indeed a singular, 
but well ascertained fact, that critics and archaeologists of 
Mr. Wright's way of thinking, who depreciate and ridicule 
British (and especially Cymric) antiquities, are almost to 
a man unable to read, write, or understand three words 
in any one of the Celtic dialects, and are utterly incom- 
petent to form an original opinion on the date, character, 
and authority of any Celtic MS. ; on the use of any diffi- 
cult Celtic relic; or on the prevalence of any Celtic custom 
or practice ; so far as these points may be illustrated by 
the historical and legendary materials available in Britain 
and in Armorica. 

On the other hand, it is equally true that those scholars 
and archaeologists who have in the course of general study 
found it desirable to acquire the Celtic idioms, have re- 
ported in very favourable terms of the contents of the 
museum which this key has enabled them to unlock ; and 
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in the key itself they have discovered beauty, strength, 
and value, where deformity and worthlessness had been 
imputed. We would point to the little work of Mr. 
William Barnes, which we have before mentioned, as an 
excellent example of what may be done by the knowledge 
of language. The author says, in his preface of six lines, 
— "If I have cast any new light on the subjects under 
hand, it has been by a careful use of my little knowledge 
of the British language, which, I believe, antiquaries have 
too often neglected." 

** To study tribes without their speech, 
Is to grope for what our sight should teach." 

In the pages of Turner, Pictet, Villemarque, Nash, 
Borrow, and many others, the same results are evident ; 
and we see also that not only is the Cymraeg, as it were, 
a good telescope to make clearer and more intelligible to 
us, some of the remote antiquities of Western Europe, 
but also as it were, a good microscope to give us a new 
insight into the sterling literature and living speech of the 
day. 

We challenge the most abusive Saturday Reviewer, or 
the acutest article- writer of the Times, to explain, with- 
out reference to Celtic etymology, certain Shakspearian 
phrases, certain household words and common street 
sayings ; and we challenge Dr. Giles, Mr. Wright, Mr. 
John Evans, and all who have compiled adversaria on 
this subject, to show that there is not internally and 
externally, sufficient evidence of the genuineness of the 
old Triads and the old Laws of Wales, to justify our 
acceptance of the illustrations they oflPer of the ancient 
history, manners, coinage and religion of our land. They 
may be assured that all the sarcasm and ridicule which 
has been heaped since the time of Ritson upon those 
writers who have advocated what is called the Welsh 
point of view, is of little avail to overthrow it. The 
greatest respect is due to the authors, whether English or 
Welsh, who, having furnished themselves with the needed 
weapons, meet the defenders of Cymru upon their own 
ground, and refute them if they can; but no respect 
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is due to those with whom a sneer is the principal argu- 
ment, and the Roman historians the only possible court 
of appeal. It may, indeed, be well said, that if the 
motto of a too credulous Middle Age was Omne ignotum 
pro magnifico est^ the motto for an Age verging on the 
other extreme is rather Omne ignotum pro falso esty a 
proposition at least equally unsafe.* 

We have thought the foregoing remarks pertinent to our 

< The writer wandering once on the hills above Conwaj^ met a geoio« 
gist, and fell into conversation with him on the subject of early Welsh 
literature. Offering a few words in favour of Aneurin and Lly warch 
H^n, he was met by the not uncommon remark, '* You can't show me a 
Welsh manuscript older than the twelfth century." The writer argued 
that it was unreasonable to conclude that a poem could be no older 
than the date of its oldest codex^ but he argued in vain, for the 
geologist objected to the reception of a large portion of the Scriptures 
on much the same grounds. On another occasion, in travelling through 
Anglesey with an excellent classical scholar, some cattle and pigeons 
in a farm-yard attracted attention ; and Classicus having ascer- 
tained that a bull is tarw in Welsh, and a pigeon colomen, stoutly 
contended that these animals miist have been introduced by the 
Romans. Happily for the honour of Cymric primitives, at a turn in the 
road, an honest Venedotian was seen keeping trwst with his cariad, 
and at a cottage hard by, two elderly ladies were, to judge by 
words and gestures, having a vigorous cweryL Now, as Classicus 
could not deny that these phases of humanity, though expressed also 
by cava and querela, were older than imperial Rome, the writer was 
at last able to convince him that the Latin and the Welsh words had 
in each case a common origin in anterior tongues. He fears, how- 
ever, that had his travelling companion been the author of The Celt, 
the Roman, and the Saxon, he could never have convinced him that 
in that beautifully compendious name, Caer-yn-ar-von, the caer had 
no more to do derivatively with castrum than the yn with in, or the 
ar with super. It is even doubtful whether Mr. Wright would have 
admitted that Mona came from Mon (von) ; not Von from Mona. 
Caernarvon, then, means the fort in the territory over against 
Anglesey. But Mr. Wright believes that the Roman Segontium is 
represented in Seiont— the river derived from the town I It is by no 
means pretended that, although there be few names of places, there 
are not other Welsh words immediately referable to the Latin. There 
are many such in the copious Cymric vocabulary ; and chiefly where 
an indigenous word expresses the same meaning. This, however, is a 
subject for scholarly discrimination, and it must never be forgotten 
that the Latin and the Welsh are, to a considerable extent, cognate 
tongues. 
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subject, but it would lead us too far to speculate much on 
the causes which have created so bitter and intense a 
feeling of dislike for Welsh archaelogy and Welsh scho- 
larship, in the minds of some eminent English writers. 
We do not now speak of political prejudices, or political 
necessities ; of the national question, as between England 
and Wales, but of the absence of cordiality, or rather the 
openly hostile spirit which has marked, and which still 
marks, the Anglo-Saxon literary treatment of nearly all 
Cambrian themes. Doubtless, something is due to the 
fact, that it 25 Anglo-Saxon, and that it is Cambrian; for 
a well known philosophic truth teaches how difficult 
is it to eliminate from the mind, that old indigenous 
sentiment of ethnical hostility which is as surely trans- 
missible as are national customs or family features ; and, 
despite the influence of social intercourse and political 
fusion, there yet remains enough of this sentiment to 
colour deeply the opinions of writers on both sides.* 
But such a cause of difference is disappearing with gradual 
acceleration, and at the present day other influences must 
be found if we would entirely account for the animosity 
which misguides the pens of English authors in their 
treatises on Wales — an animosity indeed wholly one- 
sided, and peculiar to themselves. The chief causes we 
take to be these two. First, the imprudent conduct of 
some Welsh writers in treating of their national history 
and antiquities from the inspiration of affection rather 
than judgment; in accepting, without due discrimination, 
a heterogeneous mixture of facts and fancies; and in dog- 
matising on archaic difficulties, heedless of that calm and 
just critical spirit which, without rejecting earnestness and 
zeal, suflfers no ingenuity to pervert reason, and no predi- 
lection to override evidence. 

Unhappily, Wales has, among even her few distin- 

' There are two authors, however, Ritson and Pinkerton, whose 
hatred of the Celtic race amounts to monomania. We are inclined to 
pity and pardon the ludicrous aberrations of the first ; but the mere 
scurrility of the allusions in the Inquiry into the History of Scotland^ 
to the Celts, as compared with the Goths, is beneath serious notice. 
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guished writers, and undoubtedly great Celtic sdiokra* 
too many who misdevote their talents and thdr learning 
rather to the eause of Cymru yn erbyn. y byd^ than of 
GwiR yn erbyn y byd. Yet it is not so with all ; and if 
we look with sad regret on the druidic vagaries of a 
Davies, or the historical fictions of a Morgan, we can 
dwell with Just pride on the varied and valuable researches 
of both a Thomas Stephens and an Ab Ithel. 

The cause in question, however, is of course obnoxious 
to the scholarly instincts of (^r best English critics^ w)io 
do not, in any similar degree, err in their treatment of 
Saxon and Norman periods.; and if this were the only 
cause, they would be, to a great extent, justified in their 
antipathy* 

But the other reason, equally cogent,, lies in the very 
nature of Welsh archaeology, poetry, and ecclesdology ; in 
the remoteness of the tJiieme in form .and spiri^t fi^om 
modern English sympathies; in the diffiqulty (far less 
indeed than it seems) of the Celtic dialects; in the a9su,mp* 
tion, quite a gratuitous and false one, that nothing rele- 
vant to existing English interests and to primeval ages 
in general, can be exir^ted from. the Cymric, Past; and 
it must also be added, in the more discreditable feeling of 
jealousy that there should be a system conterminous with 
the present law, literiature^ and religion of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, claiming to have had a large share in the 
bases of all these ; that there s^hould be a tongue said to 
excel in structural capacity, copiousness, melody, and 
strength, which the highest resources of classical scholar- 
ship are unable to master ; and: lastly, th^t there should 
be claimed for ancient Britain, a moral and material 
civilization unborrowed from Rome or Greece, which 
has left a distinct, though unrecognized impress, upon 
the best forms of the civilization of to-day. 

Why, it may earnestly be asfkied, do not ou^ English 
men of letters eo-'op^rate. with, and aid, instead of obstruct 
md ridicule, their literary brethren, whether Welsh, Irish, 
Gaelic, Gierman, or French, who devote theinselves to 
Celtic studies? Why do they not. acquire thie Celtic 
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dialects, and principally the Cymric^ now the chief repre- 
sentative of the family V Why do they not help, by sup- 
porting the Welsh Manuscript Society, to remove the 
veil of obscurity, and to dissipate the cloud of error 
under which, as they assert, the subject lies ? Why do 
they not investigate for themselves, and help to discover, 
the many memorials of our British forefathers, whether 
traditionary records or structural remains, which exist, or 
are suspected to exist; and thus develope and extend the 
knowledge of the early history of mankind in general ? 
Surely this is no unworthy aim for our most accom- 
plished scholars! There have been few more accom- 
plished scholars, or men of larger experience, than he who 
has told us ^'Nulli quidem mihi satis eruditi videntur 
quibus nostra ignota sunt/'^ 

When this happy end shall have been attained, we shall 
perhaps have no more extreme theories on either side, but 
be equally freed from Trojan dynasties and Druidical 
exaltations, and from the ethnology of Pinkerton, and 
the antiquarianism of Wright; and then, perhaps, the 
woad-stained Briton may vanish from our school-books, 
and the unlettered barbarian be no more heard of in our 
college halls. 

In 1849 Ab Ithel was preferred to the rectory of 
Llanymowddwy, in Merioneth, a name with which his 
bwn was henceforth to be inseparably connected. 

There is an epoch, or rather a period, in every man's 
life, when prevailing habits have been formed, the bias of 
fortune determined, and the mental, like the bodily 
features, become fixed and characteristic. It is most 
generally the period of middle age. The summit of 

^ " But even if the language of the Cjmrj were less ancient, or iu 
stores less valuable, yet so long as it is the living language of half a 
million of our fellow-Christians and fellow-subjects, it must riohly 
deserve, and abundantly repay, whatever labour or encouragement 
may be bestowed on its cultivation.'^ — Bishop Heher* 

'^ The Welsh may now be justly termed the primary and most 
Important Celtic dialect, and its cultivation is highly desirable*"—* 
JBeale Poste. 

^ Cicero, De Legibus. 
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existence has been attained, and between the eventful 
ascent and the too facile descent lies a level space, where 
the mature footsteps may hasten to the practical goal to 
which choice or chance attracts them, or the mature eye 
be calmly turned toward the over-bending stars. Alas 
for that being who, having passed through the flowers of 
the base, and the mosses of the side of life's hill, finds 
only the bare cold granite on its crest; and quails beneath 
the menacing thunder and the smiting hail, or gazes sadly 
on the gathering mists that shroud his forward path ! 

But happy is he who can walk there eminent in the 
sight of his fellows, with the sun of prosperity on his 
head, and yet be at once regardful and fearless of those 
familiar woes I 

Ab Ithel's career during this period was not strongly 
marked by either state. He had to bear neglect, disap- 
pointment, misapprehension, and ill health ; but he had 
his own peculiar enjoyments, and perhaps attained as 
much happiness and as much success as fall to an average 
human lot. 

He was in his thirty-ninth year when he went to 
Llanymowddwy. Two daughters and a son, handsome 
and healthy children, then between eight and twelve 
years of age, had blessed his marriage. His fortunes 
were apparently not backward, his reputation was grow- 
ing, and his hopes were high of achieving an honourable 
and useful place among the clergy of Wales, and the 
authors of Britain. We shall see how far these hopes 
were realised, and how far thwarted. His life at Llany- 
mowddwy is, at least, that essential life by which he is 
most widely and most intimately known. Tfuere his 
best works were conceived and written ; there he com- 
municated with a circle of friends as intellectual and 
as cordial as any ever formed ; and therCy it cannot be 
doubted, local influences largely assisted to develope and 
to concentrate his character. What fitter dwelling indeed 
for a man of letters, whose sympathies and studies are 
chiefly with antiquity, could there be than under the 
shadow of the unchanging mountains, surrounded by 
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the •implest modes of ezistedee, aUld by the most solemn 
manifestations of Nature I Those who knew him here 
during a residence of thirteen years, more than once inter- 
rupted^ but always eagerly resumed, will well remember 
lb<e curious liarmony which subsisted between the place 
and the man. 

Few even of our hardiest pedestrian travellers are suf- 
ciently acquainted with this corner of Merioneth. The 
Genius of guide-books has fluttered over Owynedd on 
very weak piirions indeed, feeling most at ease when near 
the line of the Chester and Holyhead Railway, or the 
great Holyhead Road, where he could get a timely 
lift, and without fatigue describe glibly the beauties of 
Bangor, or the amenities of Llangollen. The egregious 
swarm of "tourists" whom "dieap excursions" and 
summer skies draw annually to wild Wales, and who 
do the country, to its detriment with closed eyes, yet 
to its advantage with open purses, are not exactly au- 
thorities as to the Mowddwy district, though many of 
them have been hospitably entertained at the table of its 
Rector, while on the way wearily sighing for the hotel at 
Mallwyd, Dolgelly, or Bala. And the flippant book- 
makers of the Miss Louisa Stuart Costello class,^ the 
feeders of the guide-books, who lisp out a calumny 
against the music, or a protest against the language, and 
without the head to perceive, or the heart to appreciate, 
anything a little beneath the surface, complacently roll 
through the turnpikes, thinking they do enough in col- 
lecting materials for a few pretty pictures and anecdotes, 
need not be consulted for any details of the valley of 
spreading waters. But Pennant among the old writers, 
and Cliffe among the new, are well worthy of credit, 
especially Cliffe, whose Book of North Wales had the 
advantage of being revised by Ab Ithel. 

The reader, however, would do best to judge for him* 
self of this most remarkable little nant ; and he will not 
then accuse us of any attempt at "fine writing," if we 

^ Falls, Lakes, and Mountains of North Wales. — Longmans, 1845. 
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seek now to give him a verbal iinpressiou of its wildness 
and il9 beauty. 

From jtbe high ground eastward of Bala on the Corwen 
Road, the traveller to Dolgelly sees straight before him, 
rising afar in picturesque grandeur, the two Arans, Ben- 
Uyn and Mowddwy, and, beyond them, he may even 
cftteh glimpses of the tall peaks of Cader Idris, where 
the mountain gloom and the mountain glory, to which 
Mr. Ruskin has devoted some of his most eloquent 
chaptcirs, find one of their fittest Cambrian illustratiooft. 
If that gentle wind from the 

" sooth-west that blowin? Bala Lake 

Fills all the sacred Dee 

be then prevailing, it will refresh his cheek with the pure 
coolness of those hills, and woo his footsteps to seek their 
romantic recesses. 

As he passes along the margin of the Llyn — it matters 
little whether on the Llanycil or the Llangower side— the 
region he is approaching assumes an aspect of most 
attractive mystery. Aran Benllyn at the head of the 
lake, which its name implies, grows more and more ini- 
posing as a barrier or a guard. At Llanuwchllyn the 
Dolgelly Road turns the west flank of the mountain, and 
soon becomes uninteresting. Yet that of course is the 
popular road, for does not a coach traverse it daily, and is 
not the Golden Lion at the end ? We invite our traveller 
to another road, leading to Bwlch y Groes, the celebrated 
Pass of the Cross, to the eastward of the Arans. Like 
most celebrated things, this fine scenery has suffered from 
overstatement. Too much has been said, even by Peur 
nant, of its difficulties and terrors; too little by all writers, 
of its peculiar excellences. There are not many places 
in Wales capable of presenting at all seasons a succession 
of pictures equally vivid. 

The road, gradually growing narrower and steeper, 
ascends the long valley of Cwm Cynllwyd,' where, far 

7 Meaning, th^ hoary-headed hoUaw, or the primewU grey gorge. 
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down, the brawling Twrch® flows from its rocky fountain 
under Llechwedd Ddu, leaping, burrowing^ and dashing, 
on its way to Llyn Tegid. To the right hand, opening 
into this valley is Cwm Oroes, one of the desolate vesti- 
bules of the mountain shrine. Bisecting it is a silver- 
threaded torrent which struggles into the Twrch. Above 
it, the twin heads of Aran, massive and majestic, pierce 
the clouds. If, as we would fain believe, the Twrch is the 
Dee, in, as it were, a state of pre-existence,^ then the 
springs of the holy river are at our feet, and the glorious 
verse of Spenser and of Drayton, mixed with the Arthu- 
rian legends, fires our imagination. 

We turn awhile, and Arenig is before us, grandly filling 
the sky-line to the north-west. Descending the Bwlch on 
a clear autumn morning, we have seen, across the white 
glitter of the lake, this lofty hill struck by the early sun 
with such a roseate blaze that it resembled a floating 
golden cloud ever and anon streaked with opaline bars, 
and wearing an aspect so unearthly in its beauty, yet so 
vividly defined, as to suggest one of the fabled Islands of 
the Blest. Soon the track grows rude and tortuous, and 

® Burrorcer. 

9 Howeyer, the antelacustrine Dee has been alleged to be the stream^ 
called indeed Dwyrdwy in the Ordnance map, rising under Penoaaen 
(where is a Carn), near the eighth milestone from Bala, on the Dol- 
gelly Road. This stream is the Avon y Dan mentioned by Pennant, 
and receives, not far from Llanuwchllyn, the Avon Lliw which has its 
sources in the hill-waste between Arenig and Cwm Prysor. These 
two streams have been said to form the Dee. But it must be remem- 
bered that at a point near old Caer Gai, the waters of the Twrch re- 
ceive, or are received by, those of the Lliw and Llan, and the united 
three pass into Bala Lake. Which is the parent stream it is difficult 
to say. Pennant somewhat confuses the question, and Black places 
the head-waters of the Dee at the foot of the Berwyns, thinking 
perhaps, of the stream that falls into the lake at Llangower, but which 
can have no better claim than the Llavar on the opposite side. Science 
may smile at the tale of a Welsh Arethusa, (what could be better 
fitted than the Twrch for such an exploit ?) but it may be substan- 
tially true, if we consider Llyn Tegid as an expansion of the triad 
of streams we have been describing. We do not know what Catherall 
says on the subject. He is reputed to be ^Wery learned on the sources 
of rivers. '' We write from personal observations. 
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winds along the shoulder of the hill beneath impending 
crags, into the Pass of the Cross. The valley seems to 
retreat and deepen as we go, till at last it terminates 
in a true amphitheatre of the wilds. There, one solitary 
farm-house called Blaen y Cwm from its position, gives 
a human interest to the spot, and maybe, the faint cry of 
a sheep, or the quick bark of a dog, breaks the ghostly 
silence with a peculiar charm. We have passed over these 
bills in mid-winter when the cwm was locked in frost and 
flecked with snow, and when the moon, labouring under 
great cloud-masses, broke out fitfully upon the ancient 
region, flinging alternately broad shadows and piercing 
shafts of light. Arrived at the summit of the Bwlch, 
we find, instead of the old cross which gave a name to 
the Pass, a cam placed by the Ordnance surveyors on the 
exact confines of Montgomery and Merioneth. Without 
entering the former county, we proceed along the swampy 
level whence the peaty substitute for coal, called mawn^ is 
procured, and turning suddenly, descend into a completely 
different district, that of Mowddwy. Now the mountain- 
side is on our right hand, and on our left a deep ravine 
which incloses the tiny river Rhiwlach, with the mural 
ramparts of Moel y Gordd towering over it. 

As the rough track leads us down between these and 
the green ridges of Yr Eryr, into recesses more and more 
secluded and over-shadowed, a feeling of oppression and 
sadness steals over the mind, and we doubt for a moment 
whether the district we are approaching be like the happy 
valley of Rasselas, or rather like that brooded over by the 
dread lethiferous wings. 

At the bottom, however, gloomy thoughts take flight. 
The rejoicing little Rhiwlach is content to blend its exist** 
ence with that of its infant playfellow Dyvi, who, as if 
conscious of the more brilh'ant destiny in store for it, of 
traversing pastoral plains, and bearing ocean-spanning 
ships, comes dancing from the lonely tarn hid in the 
heart of Aran Mowddwy, down Llaithnant,^ the broad 

^ The mout ravine, if the Ordnance map is correct ; but if Llaeth^ 
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cwm opening on the right liand at the foot of Bwlch f 
Groes. Turning also to the left, we follow Dy vi into the 
yalley of Llanymowddwy,* at this spot fitly called Pen- 
nanij (ValeheadJ and become acquainted with an almost 
unique combination of scenic sublimities. Fronting us, 
or a little to the right, is Moel Ffridd, a hill now utterly 
unvfooded^ of the boldest outline, presenting on this side 
a wedge-like or pyramidal section quite as picturesque, 
though hardly so grand, as Trivaen in Nant Ffrancon. 
To the left, the still descending road developes a lofty 
barrier of hills rising with every variety of slope and 
eontour, and broken in the near distance by two ewms 
penetrating them at ao angle, as savage and romantic m 
any we have seen. These are respectively Cwm Cerddyn, 
and Cwm Llygaed. £ach is traversed by a torrent, and 
inclosed by dark discoloured precipices. Between them 
is Moel Vryn, a round picturesque hill, outjutting like a 
promontory, easy of access, and afibrding a curious view 
of the valley, and of the distant mountains to the north 
and west. 

The valley is here, and at Llanymowddwy itself, con- 
tracted to very narrow limits, being almost a mere gorge 
marking the descent of the Dovey. It expands very 
gradually with the river,, and may be said to be terminated 
by the fine bluff hill Moel Dinas,^ beneath which the 
ancient capital city, Dinas Mawdd wy, cherishes in its street 
of hovels, its mayor, corporation, and all privileges 
appertaining ; and the Dovey which has flowed past all 
the grandeur and all the decay, flows on as ever, widening 
and deepening, in the open valley to Machynlletk 

Llanymowddwy church, a very small, and utterly plain 
building, and the rectory adjacent,, a low rustic cottage, 
stand at about a mile from the foot of Bwlch y Groea; 
The living, when Ab Ithel was preferred to it, was in the 
diocese of St. Asaph, but it had been before be left^ it, 

pant be the right orthography, as local legends indicate, the meaning 
would be the milkt/ brook. 

* Accurately Llanymawddwj — the sacred inclosure (or church) of 
4iffa^ walers. 
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transferred to that of Bangor. Its yearly value is little 
more than £200. The parish embraces a wide circle of 
hill country, which Ab IthePs high reputation and cha« 
racter practically much extended, for the people flocked 
to him from Dinas, Mallwyd, and Montgomery parishes, 
as to a loved pastor who sympathised at once with their 
personal interests and their national predilections. 

The patron saint of Llanymowddwy is the great 
Tydecho, of whose residence and action9 here some 
curious legends survive.' In the church-yard stand two 
yew-trees, reputed to be older than the more celebrated 
ones at Mallwyd. They give to the inclosure an air of 
Weird antiquity, Somewhat inconsistent with the modern 
little church, but quite in* harmony with the surround- 
ing scene. The little rectory, like the church, nestlds 
under the bold masses of Moel y Ffridd, where it is 
well protecfed from north-west winds. In front of 
it, stretching to the Dyvi, are the few glebe fields, and 
opposite, beyond the river, yawns another fine cm?w, 
that of Pen y Gelli.* Above this romantic hollow, 

' See the Cywydd Tydecho 8afii yn Amser Maelgnm Owynedd, 
by David Llwyd. ** This illustrious bard informs us that Tydecho 
had been an abbot in Armorica, and o^die over in the time of King 
Arthur; but after the death of that hero, when the. Saxons overran 
most of the kingdom, the saint retired, and led here a most austere 
life, lying on the bare stones, and wearing a shirt of hair ; yet he 
employed his time usefully, was a tiller of the ground, and kept 
hospitality. Prince Maelgwn Gwynedd, then a youth, took offence 
at the saint, and seized his oxen ; but wild stags were seen the next 
day performing their office, and a grey wolf harrowing after them. 
Maelgwn, enraged at this, brought his milk-white dogs to chase the 
deer, while he sat on the blue stone to enjoy the diversion; but when 
h^ attempted to rise, he found his breech immovably fixed to the rock, 
so that he was obliged to beg pardon of the saint, who on proper 
reparatiopi was so kmd as to free him from his awkward pam. -^ 
Penpant^s Tour in Tholes, vol. ii. p. 227. Tydecho's chair (the 
blue stone) is still visible at the top of the wooded ravine of the 
Pomrhyd, close to the rectory. There is also Tydecho's bed on th£ 
cold flank of Aran, approached from the same direction. 

* The head of the hazel grove. As little wood remains as upon Moel 
Ffridd. This inconsistency, so frequent in Welsh names, proves their 
antiquity. 

F 
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upon Carreg y Vr&n, runs the dividing line of the 
two counties. To the left hand, the valley seems closed 
by Moel Vryn, where, in autumn, a good example may 
be seen of those beautiful tints in which the hills of 
Meirion in general excel the hills of Arvon, as the latter 
excel the former in crag. To the right hand, the group 
of humble tenements along the road, forming the village 
of Llanymowdd wy, redeems the prospect from utter loneli- 
ness. The population is small, poor, and widely scattered ; 
speaking only Welsh, and living only by agriculture and 
sheep*farming. They are of simple life and manners, 
fond of music and song, warm-hearted, hospitable, super- 
stitious, and devout ; and, in short, exhibit the typical 
Welsh mountain character as it has been from the days 
of Giraldus to the days of Pennant, and thence to our 
own time. 

In all respects is the Mowddwy district worthy of 
more attention than it has received. To every class it 
offers attractions hardly to be met elsewhere, grouped 
within similar bounds. The student may find a har- 
monious sphere for quiet thought. The man tired of the 
pleasure or the business of cities, may enjoy pure re- 
laxation and undisturbed repose. The pedestrian may 
discover splendid employment for his legs and luiigs. 
The lover of field sports may harass to his heart's content 
the trout on the river, and the game on the hills ; and if 
he have strong limbs and steady eyes he may follow the 
fox in places which would try the mettle of a Leicester- 
shire squire, and shatter the nerves of a pigeon-shooter 
of London. 

Nor is the valley less eligible for intellectual tastes and 
uses. Art may delight in several picturesque waterfalls 
and river-reaches, as well as in grand mountain-groupings. 
Geology and Botany may find in the noble sections of 
Cowarch and Aran, and on the wild summits around Car- 
reg y Big, much to enrich the cabinet, of moss and of rock. 
Romance may have ample materials in the fairies and 
ellyllon bom of the winds, woods, and waters, who haunt 
this region ; in the tales, legends, and even relics, of 
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saints, princes, banditti, and wizards, and, above all, in 
the wild and wayward ghosts whom no power ecclesias- 
tical or mechanical can lay.^ Archeeology may find 
suggestions in abundance, of Roman roads, and Celtic 
earns and circles; with some curious mediaeval traces. 
And Poetry may dream at midnight in those secluded 
dells, when nothing is visible but the keen stars burning 
above the black mountain-crests, and nothing audible, 
save the faint song of the river flowing over the polished 
stones. Or she may take her stand upon Moel Ffridd on 
an autumnal morning of sunny promise, and watch the 
surging columns and wreaths of mist in the valleys, and 
the multitudinous hills tumbled about in all shapes of 
grandeur and grace over the horizon, with their tops 
islanded in a milky sea, or their dusky backs upheaving 
like uncouth monsters of the Pleiocene. Or she may 
listen to the rolling thunder, and the fierce north wind 
sweeping down from the caves of Aran through the 
shivering firs ; scattering the lingering berries of the ash, 
loosing the secret springs, maddening the torrents, 
wreathing the cwms with feathery snow, or hurling a 
deluge of rain upon the fields. 

Of atmospheric vicissitudes, indeed, vulgarly called 
"changes of weather," Mowddwy has had always more 
than its share, even for a hilly country. However sublime 
it may be to the mind, it is by no means comfortable to 
the body to be caught in a sudden storm on the Welsh 
hills. It is a fine thing to be *' a portion of the tempest," 
but it is peculiarly pleasant to be so from a snug study- 
window, or a balcony well sheltered and lightning-proof. 

^The presiding ghost of Mowddwy keeps his court at the old 
manor-house of Bryn. The writer, who has a considerable sympathy 
for ghosts, once passed a winter's night in the room ; but he is not 
at liberty to say more. As to fairies, he does not insist that the 
Tylwyth TSg still occupy their ancient ball-room in the great cwm of 
Aran, though he knows some persons who do. He is, however, quite 
willing to believe that an old patriotic grey wolf — the same that did 
the harrowing for Tydecho, lurks still in Cwm Llygaed, and often casts 
a wistful eye on the sleek Saxons who admire the cwm from the road 
in the autumn twilight. 
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Experto crede. One of our keenest enjoyments of a 
storm ^night was at trite overtbronged liangoUen^ whece 
we watched the giorioas play of the elements from a win* 
doW of the hotel. And one of the most wretched nights 
we ever passed, was amid the solemn wildness of the 
Caraedd Lly welyn range, where the day. had closed mag- 
nificently, and the highest poetical stimulants abounded. 
But it began to ram. A little while before, we had found 
a delicious spring, and had quaffed, and quoted with 
fervour, 

" Solicito bibant 

Auro superbi : qu&m juvat nud& manu 

CaptlLsse fontem !^* 

But now we had to turn for safety to a stimulant the 
reverse of poetical — which, however, our Armorican 
cousins call, with a fine accumulative significance gwin^ 
ardan^ and their Gallic neighbours, as emphatically eau 
de vie. 

That Mowddwy has been afflicted with an excess of 
rain from an early date, appears from the adage of the 
three things which she wishes to send out of the country, 
namely, detested people, blue- marking earth, and raxn.^ 

This great humidity, and the extreme contractedness of 
the valley, which hardly permits the sun's direct rays ia 
winter to penetrate the bouses before noon, are the chief 
disadvantages of Llanymowddwy as a place of residence. 
For temporary seclusion or holiday resort, there are few 
more eligible spots on Welsh soil. 

Hither then, from Nerquis, came Ab Ithel, to a sphere 
of duty very different in character and locality, from that 
which he had quitted. If the change was highly favour- 

^ Gwin-ar-tan, wine on fire. 

7 O Vowddwy ddu ni ddaw, dim allan 
A ellir 'i rwystraw, 
Ond tri pheth heiaeth hylaw 
Dyn atgas, nod glas, a gwlaw. 

— Quoted hy Pennant^ ii. p. 234. 
The nod gtas, an ochre used by the shepherds to mark their sheep, was 
formerly, and perhaps may still be, found in the neighbourhood of 
Dinas. 
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Me to the promotion of his antiquarian studies, it im^ 
posed upon him severer parochial labours, and rendered 
more difficult the preservation of health. To Llany- 
mowddwymay he due the conception as well as the 
execution of his best works : butto Llanymowddwy ransi 
be imputed the infltienjces that debilitated bis frame, and 
gradually incapacitated him from enjoying the legitimate 
professional advancement for which taidy opportunity 
seemed .at last to open the way, and to which, although it 
was long withheld, his conduct and abilities had ever 
emphatically entitled him. 

In 1852 Ab Ithel published his edition of the Oododin 
of Aneurin, with an English version, and historical and 
critical annotations. 

Of that great triad of bards of the sixth century, 
Taliesin, Llywarch Hen, and Aneurin, the last has left 
the most important and the most incontestably genuine 
memorial. Few persons who have taken any pains to 
examine the whole subject, would now dispute either the 
personality of the poet, or the authenticity and genuine- 
ness of his poem. 

Whether Aneurin be Gildas, (or rather one of the indi- 
viduals bearing that name,) may yet be strongly doubted. 
It is neither reasonable nor pleasant to think of the stout- 
hearted and patriotic herald-bard as identical with the 
unmanly whiner and constant vituperator of the British, 
who is known to scholars in the edition of Polydore 
Vergil, and to the general reader in that of Dr. Giles. 
There was hardly need for the Proof of the Rev. Peter 
Roberts, that this Gildas could not have been a Briton. 
The bard of Cattraeth, who wrote of Owain, one of his 
heroes, — 

"It will not be my part 

To speak of thee reproachfully ; 
A more choice act of mine will be 
To celebrate thy praise in song," 

and who, while condemning and lamenting the inebriety 
of his countrymen, speaks of them with the most kindly 
feeling, could have nothing in common with the Roman- 
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ized author of the De Excidio BritannuB. The etymo- 
logical affinity of the names, Aneurin and Oildas^ shon^s 
that the Saxons, from the earliest period, were familiar 
with both; and the old genealogies which number the 
sons of Caw ab Geraint, and do not, in their various 
copies, mention Aneurin and Oildas together^ wonld prove, 
not the identity of our hero with the Gildas Sapiens or 
Badonicns for whom it has been claimed, but merely that 
the Saxon synonyme had been adopted intermotably widi 
the British. 

That Aneurin wrote the Oododin^ and that it is a poem 
of the sixth century, are propositions which rest on as 
good evidence both intrinsic and extrinsic, as can be ad- 
duced for many a more modem author and his work. 
The mention of his own name in the poem, and the 
authority of early writings in which he is named or 
glanced at, are sufficient proofs of the first. ^ The case 
is a much simpler one than with Taliesin. Several poems 
are printed in the Myvyrian^ which were unquestionably 
not written by the Pen Beirdd, and it has been a work of 
some difficulty and nicety to separate the bardic from the 
monkish, the false from the true.^ For example, the 
Awdyl Vraith is now attributed to Jonas Mynyw, and 
this is a poem we part with most regretfully, for it contains 
that glorious prophecy which one would wish to connect 
for ever with Taliesin : — 

8 Davyd Benvras, of the twelfth century, in his ode to Llywelyn 
ab lorwerth, invokes power — 

^' I ganu moliant mal Aneurin gynt, 
Dydd y cant Ododin.*' — Myv, Arch, i. 308. 
" To sing praises like Aneurin of yore 
The day he sang Qododin/' 
And see the Myv. Arch. vol. i. for other allusions. 

9 '' There are many spurious pieces fathered upon this bard, in a 

freat many hands in North Wales ; but these are all forged either 
y the monks, to answer the purposes of the Church of Rome, or by 
the British Bards, in the time of the latter Princes of Wales, to 
spirit up their countrymen against the English ; which anybody versed 
in the language, may easily find by the style and matter." — Evan 
Evans's Specimens^ p. 53. Mr. T. Stephens has done good service 
in his analysis. 
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Eu Ner a volant 
£u hiaith a gad want 
Eu tir a gollant 
Ond gwyllt Walia ! 

But only two poems are ascribed (or have ever been) 
to Aneurin, and of these, the Englynion y Misoedd are 
doubtful, as they are very different in character and style 
from the Gododin. Not the slightest doubt has at any 
time been cast by critics upon the origin of the Gododin 
itself. 

That it is a work too of the sixth century is sufiiciently 
clear from the style, the language, the subject, the senti- 
ments and the allusions, as well as from the manner in 
which it comes accredited to us. Mere orthography is 
hardly a good criterion, as it is apt to be reduced by each 
successive transcriber to the prevailing standard of his 
time, or varied according to his own caprice.* 

However, the orthography of the Gododin is the most 
ancient extant in the British language, unless that dis- 
tinction be claimed for the Annals of Tigemach, or the 
Psalter of Cashel. The earliest MS. existing is on vel- 
lum, and of about the year 1200. This is of course a 
transcript of other older transcripts, and the effect of 
these successive copies is plain in the textual obscurities 
which prevail, while the loss before the thirteenth cen- 
tury, of perhaps two-thirds of the poem, renders the re- 
mainder very unconnected and abrupt. 

But fragment though it be, it is a noble fragment, 
and there is no more interesting literary relic since the 
classical era. It stands alone, a monument of the heroic 
Muse of Britain, at the darkest period of her history, 
stemming the oncoming tide of oblivion which was soon 
to quench the voice of song on her lips. The name of 
Chaucer is an immortal name, and the father of English 
poetry is in some respects the father of English civiliza- 
tion ; but two hundred years before Chaucer, when the 
Saxon had yielded to the Norman after one battle, and 

^ Witness the reductions of Chaucer in our time. 
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the old Teutonic tongue was breaking up, the Cymric 
tongue rose to its highest development; and nurtured by 
a people's struggles and aspirations which years were 
needed to repress, and which centuries have not yet 
extinguished, this tongue became the mighty exponent 
of martial prowess, of social aflPection, and of religious 
fervour. Thus has it ever remained down to the present 
day, and the mountaineer of Glamorgan or Merioneth 
can still enjoy the glowing effusions of Cynddelw and of 
Gwalchmai, while Gower and Chaucer are sealed books 
even to Englishmen of learning and taste. Yet although 
the Augustan age of letters in Wales be more closely 
connected with the present age, we turn with deeper in- 
terest to the old Bards who laid the foundation of it five 
hundred years before, and think how from the time that 
the verses of Ovid and Virgil ceased to be the delight of 
the student of Caerlleon, and the solace of the legionary 
on the Northern Wall, down to the day of the great 
Princes Alfred and Hywel Dda, no poets save those of 
Celtic blood broke the savage silence, or relieved the 
thick gloom.* 

The historic value of the Gododin is very considerable. 
In the first place, its language, which has only a small 
dialectical difference from the Venedotian of that era, 
proves that the Ottodini (Gododini), equally with the 
Britons of Strathclwyd, were of Cymric race. It also 
shows that an intercourse was constantly kept up between 
all the Britons from Clyde to Humber, and their brethren 
in Wales. The "Gwyr a aeth Gattraeth" from Cymru 
as well as from Rheged, and Cunedda Wledig in the 
fourth century held territory in Wales. It seems, how- 
ever, that at the date of the battle, about 670, the dis- 
tricts of Gododin, Deivyr, and Bryneich, (forming the 
Deiran and Bernician province), had made a treacherous 

^ CsBdmon, it is true, belongs to the seventh 'century, but be is an 
exception proving the rale. For a good account of him, and accu^- 
rate translation of him, see Mr. Thomas Wright's able and valuable 
work, Biographia Britannica Literarixiy Anglo-Saxon Period, where 
that antiquary is on firm ground. • 
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alliance with the Saxons who landed first on their coa8t$,' 
so that the field of Cattraeth was contested against Ida 
and his allies by Mynyddawg, lord of the sub-district of 
Eiddin, assisted by Urien of Rheged, the sons of Lly warch 
Hen, and many other chieftains. It was lost by tbd 
patriotic Britons, and lost under circumstances the least 
creditable to the temperance and discipline of their army. 
That Aneurin should reiterate with much circumstan- 
tiality the charge of drunkenness against his countrymen, 
in a battle where he himself fought, seems a very strong 
proof of the authenticity of his song,* and the simple na- 
turalness and candour with which the narrative abounds, 
also stamps it as a truthful and substantial tale. The 
details of the character and manners of the combatants, 
of their costume, heraldry, and arms, are very full and 
picturesque, and are confirmed in many points by the 
archaeological discoveries of modern times. Thus of the 
hero of the broken shield, Ysgyran, it is said,* — 

*' Adorned with a wreath was the leader, the wolf of the holme, 
Amber beads in ringlets encircled his temples ; 
Precious was the amber, worth a banquet of wine." 

Amber beads have been found on Salisbury Plain, as 
remarked by Sharon Turner,^ and, as well as torques, and 
other gold ornaments, and gems, they have been exhumed 

s Bryneich is thence oflen used by subsequent bards to denote a 
traitor. 

^ Ab Ithel in his ** Introduction " tries, but not succeisfully, to dear 
the chieAains from this stigma. No secondary sense will satisfy the 
many allusions which are inwoven with the texture of the poem. It 
is better to take them as they are. " The heroes marched to Catt- 
raeth, filled with mead, and drunk,^* It is quite intelligible that the 
mead should have been strong, ajid the heroes weak, and that an army 
handled by 363 officers including th^ general, under such circum- 
stances, should have come to grief^ however brave may have been 
both officers and men, and they are at least entitled to the meed of 
bravery, for we are not aware that any malignant SaxcMi has sug- 
gested that the symposium of the Hall of Eiddin was anranged to 
promote ** Dutch courage." 

^ Gododin (Ab Ithel), stanza 4. 

^ Vindication, pp. 208, 209. *^ In one grave as many beads were 
found as would have made a wreath." 
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from the tumuli of Wales, Derby and Dorset/ Without 
doubt many more exist in unopened tumuli, 

"The grassy barrows of the happier dead." 

In stanza 55, there is an authority as to the purpose of 
these : — 

" And there was raising large cairns over the heroes of toil."® 
The allusion in stanza 12 to the putting to death of 
Gelorwydd, the " Gem of Baptism" by the pagan Sa;xon 
host, with their taunts of a " gory unction,'* has an inte- 
resting significance. Three hundred and sixty chieftains 
wearing the gold torque, perished at Cattraeth. 

" Of those who hurried forth after the excess of revelling, 
But three escaped by valour from the funeral fosse, 
The two war dogs of Aeron, and Cynon the dauntless, 
And myself, from the spilling of blood, the reward of my 
candid song."^ 

The first coming of the Saxons into the island under 
their commander with the white banner, is referred to 
with much feeling. 

** My friend in real distress, we should have been by none 
disturbed. 

Had not the white-bannered commander led forth his army ; 

We should not have been separated in the hall from the ban- 
quet of mead, 

Had he not laid waste our convenient groves ; 

7 Perhaps the most interesting relic of the kind is the loriea or 
corslet found in the year 1833 under the mound called Bryn yr 
Ellyllon, near Mold,"and now in the British Museum. It is of 
pure gold, studded with two or three hundred beautiful amber beads, 
and crossed with sold filigree work. It lay on the chest of a gigantic 
skeleton, whom the local circumstances almost prove to have been 
Benlii Gawr, lord of the district in the fifth century, and from whom 
the adjacent mountain Moel Fenlli takes its name. See Williams's 
Biog. Diet., voce Benlii, and Arch. Camh. vol. iii. p. 98, for an 
account of the discovery. Ab Ithel, howevw, who wrote the latter 
article, does not think that the remains are those of Benlii Gawr. 

* " A charnedawr tra gogyhwc gwyr trin." 

9 Stanza 21. — The most frequently quoted passage of the poem. 
One is tempted to inquire, what became of tne gold torques ? and 
whether any vestiges of the battle, sepulchral or military, have been 
found along the line of the Catrail from Galashiels to Peel Fell. 
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He crept into the martial field, he crept into our families. 
The Gododin relates how that, after the fight in the fosse. 
When we had no dwellings, none were more destitute."^ 

Certain names and incidents in the Oododin occur also 
in the works of Taliesin and Llywarch Hen. The three 
bards were firm friends. Taliesin says of Aneurin in 
some of his most unquestionably genuine lines : — 

** A un eu enu Aneuryn guautryd Auenyd 
A minneu Dalyesin o lann llyn geirionnydd."' 
'^ And one is named Aneurin, the genius of the flowing song. 
And myself, Taliesin, from the border of Lake Geirionydd." 

Aneurin writes of Taliesin as from the subterranean 
prison, from which Lly warch's son Ceneu delivered him : 

'^ I am not headstrong and petulant, 
I will not avenge myself on him who drives me on, 
I will not laugh in derision ; 
This particle shall go under foot. 
My limbs are racked. 
And I am loaded 
In the subterraneous house ; 
An iron chain 
Passes over my two knees ; 
Yet of the mead and of the horn, 
And of the host of Cattraeth, 
I Aneurin will sing 
What is known to Taliesin, 
Who communicates to me his thoughts, 
Or a strain of Gododin 
Before the dawn of the bright day."' 

* Stanza 22. « Myv. Arch. vol. i. (Anrec Urien). 

' Stanza 46. — ^The passage, remarkable in itself, is a good example 
of the lyric rhythm of the Oododin : — 

" Nyt wyf vynawc blin 

Ny dialaf vy ordin 

Ny chwardaf y chwerthin 

A dan droet ronin 

Ystynnawc vyg glin 

A bundat y 

En ty deyeryn 

Cadwyn heyernyn 

Am ben vyn deulin 

O Ted o vuelin 

O gatraeth werin 
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Aneurin says of Llywarch Hdn, — 

^* Affectionately have I deplored. 
Dearly have I loved. 
The iUustrunu dweller of the wood, 
And the men of Argoed."^ 

The Triads also abundantly verify many names and 
allusions in the Oododxn^ not simply repeating the same 
expression, though that would be a proof of antiquity, 
but under fresh aspects and with new details. The army 
of Mynyddawg, of Eiddin, the leader, is conspicuously 
mentioned as one of the " Teir gosgordd addwyn Ynys 
Prydain/' " The three noble armies of the Isle of 
Britain/' ^ The use of cavalry in battle, of glass drinking 
vessels, the existence of music, agriculture, field sports, 
and luxury in dress and ornaments, are points distinctly 
mentioned. Ab Ithel translates stanza 67 thus : — 

*^ It is incumbent to sing of the gay and illustrious tribes, 
That went upon the message of Mynyddawg, sovereign of 

the people. 
And the daughter of Eudav the Tall, of a faultless gait. 
Apparelled in her purple robes, thoroughly and trdy splen- 

The law of the Bardic system that a bard should bear 

Mi na vi aneurin 
Ys gwyr talyessin 
Oveg kywrenhin 
Nen cheing e ododin 
Kynn gwawr dyd dilin." 
* Stanza 86 :— " Ka kystudy wn 
Ka carasswn 
Kelleic faw 
Ac argoedwys." 
(Mark the force of the word helUic*) 
5 My V. Arch. ii. 8, 12, 69. 

<5 Purple robes and stateliness are frequently distinguished by the 
old bards as appertaining to a high-born Cymraes. Eight hundred 
years after Eudav, Myvanwy, the proud beauty of Dinas Bran, is 
addressed by her impassioned but unsuccessful lover, in similar strains: 
— " O thou that shinest like the meridian sun, with thy stately steps ! 
When I saw thy fine shape in scarlet robes, thou daughter of a gene- 
rous chief," &c. — (Evans's Specimens: — Howel ap Einion Lygliw's 
Ode.) 
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no arms, is well illustrated in the lament on the death 
of the herald, Owain, killed without regard to his office ; 
and these words are very important : — 

** He fell headlong down the precipice, 
And the bushes supported not his noble head ; 
It was a violation of privilege to kill him on the breach, 
It was a primary law that Owain should ascend upon the 

course, 
And extend before the onset the branch of peace. 
And that he should pursue the study of meet and learned 

strains. 
Excellent man, the assuager of tumult and battle, 
Whose very grasp dreaded a sword." ^ 

The preceding instances of the historical value and 
genuineness of the Oododin occur to our memory. It is 
needless to multiply them. The admirable Vindication 
of the British Bards, by Sharon Turner, leaves little to 
be desired ; and it ought to be remembered, that this is 
the production of one whose history of the Anglo-Saxons 
is also the best existing, — proof enough that it is possible 
to treat of both of the great divisions of the British 
Annals with equal impartiality and equal learning. 

The Oododin had been translated into prose, wholly 
or in part, by several hands before Ab Ithel. It may be 
sufficient to mention Dr. Owen Pughe, the Rev. Edward 
Davies, the Rev. Evan Evans, Mr. Probert of Alnwick, 
Mr. Sharon Turner, and Mr. Thomas Stephens. Those 
detached portions of it called Gorchanau, or Songs, of 
which three are known under the respective names of 
Adebon, Maelderw, and Cynvelyn, whose achievements 
they celebrate, seem to have long existed separately in dif- 
ferent MSS. They contain numerous transpositions of 
passages from the main poem, and are very useful for 
various readings in a collation of the text. Appended to 
the Gorchan Cynvelyn, in the Myvyrian Archaiology, is 
the following statement : — " Every Ode of the Gododin 
is equivalent to a single song, according to the privilege 

7 Stanza 71. — " Three things are forbidden to a bard : immorality; 
to satirize ; and to hear arms,** — {Institutional Triads,) 
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of poetical competition. Each of the Incantations is equal 
to three hundred and sixty-three songs, because the num- 
ber of the men who went to Cattraeth is commemorated 
in the Incantations, and as no man should go to battle 
without arms, so no Bard ought to contend without that 
Poem."» 

Of the 363 stanzas, odes, or sections, representing the 
number of warriors who went to Cattraeth, only 97 re- 
main ; and the connecting narrative which, doubtless, ran 
through them all, being thus broken, and the remaining 
portions being probably intermixed by the transposition 
or omission of passages ; the result is a fragment of 937 
lines (in the edition of Ab Ithel), which presents at first 
sight a certain incoherency, and therefore a wide field 
for conjecture. Accordingly the Author of Celtic Me- 
searches has, in his Mythology and Rites of the British 
Druids, boldly taken possession of the Gododin, and 
forced from it a meaning in harmony with his theory 
that Stonehenge was the scene of the Plot of the Long 
Knives, by Hengist ;^ making, in fact, the poem a record 
of that transaction, instead of a battle in Northumberland. 
His own words are : — " I also perceived that the great 
catastrophe which the Bard deplores in most of the re- 
maining songs, was not, as it has been generally repre- 
sented, the fall of 360 nobles in the field ofbattlcy to which 
they had rushed forth in a state of intoxication, but the 
massacre of 360 unarmed British nobles, in time of peace, 
and at a feast where they had been arranged promiscuously 
with armed Saxons.'' 

To suit this hypothesis he adopts the year 610 for the 
date of the composition of the poem, following Edward 
Lhuyd, and makes Aneurin as an old man and a prisoner 
in the hands of the Saxons, relate in these songs the oc- 
currences of the fatal feast which he had attended as a 
young bard in 472.^ Then to surmount the difficultv of 
the title Gododin,* applied to the district of the Ottodini, 

8 Ab Ithel's Gododin, page 86, from Myv, Arch. i. 61. 

9 Mythology, p. 317. » Ibid. p. 321. 
^ Oodo, a partial covering, and din^ an outwork or fence. 
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because it was partly covered or protected by the rampart 
of Antonine, and the wall of Severus, he makes the word 
" equally descriptive of the British temples or sanctuaries, 
which were open at the top, yet protected by a surround- 
ing rampart or bank."^ Similarly he converts Cattraeth 
into Cadeiriaith, or the language of the chair or presi- 
dencj/y and thence figuratively applies it to the bardic 
cathedral or great temple. He takes the various odes, 
songs, or sections, and prefixes captious titles to each, 
all descriptive of the disastrous feast, and appends notes 
explaining every allusion by the light of the sacrificial 
fires, and cutting with the Saxon long knives the knot of 
every difficulty. Numerous breaks and episodes occur, 
it is true, which by the most tortuous construction cannot 
be referred to Stonehenge, but they are easily disposed 
of by importing other personages and transactions of 
history, whether antecedent or contemporaneous, into the 
programme of the " Odleu a Chanuau." 

In this way, Vortimer, Vortigern, Hengist, Ambrosius, 
Rowenna, and others, are made to figure ; and a singular 
theory is constructed. Of course, the text is translated 
throughout with reference to this leading idea, and it is 
most curious to compare the Druidic proclivity im- 
pressed on every phrase. It may be strictly true, that 
some parts of the poem do accommodate themselves well 
to suppositions unconnected with the northern Cattraeth ; 
but the attempt to find a meaning for each obscurity 
leaves the whole far more unsatisfactory and dark than 
it would be if the natural interpretation were taken, and 
the obscurities were referred to errors of transcription 
and losses of time. The absence of any settled standard 
of orthography for the early bards, the varieties of read- 
ings and transcripts, the want of punctuation and capital 
letters, and above all, the great copiousness of Celtic 
radicals, leave wide doors open for difference in gramma- 
tical construction, and give free scope to the flights of 
fancy. Davies, for instance, renders line 106 (stanza 13) 

3 Page 323. 
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" Ne Uewes ef vedgwyn veinoethyd," " He drank the 
white mead in the celebration of May-eve.''^ Ab Ithel 
gives, — "Truly he quaffed the white mead on serene 
nights.'* Ab Ithel, for lines 361-3, has, — 

*^ His sword resounded on the summit occupied by the camp, 
Nor was he moved aside in his course, by a ponderous stone 

from the wall of the fort, 
And never again will the son of Peithan be moved." 

But the author of the Mythology gives it thus : — 

** His sword resounded on the head of the chief singer of Nob 
and EsEYE, at the great stone fence of their common sanctuary. 
Never more did the child of Teithan move." ^ 

When he comes to the name of Ceneu, who liberated 
Aneurin from his subterraneous prison, Mr. Da vies is in 
the dilemma of either having to give up his theory of the 
Great Feast and Massacre of a.d. 472, or of supposing 
that Llywarch H^n could not have written the Elegy on 
Cadwallon ab Cadvan, who died about 646. (See Myv. 
Arch. vol. i.) He, of course, prefers the latter solution, 
but gives only a very poor reason for it. Yet perhaps the 
most amusing instances of forcing a meaning, are in the 
forty-seventh and fiftieth stanzas. In the first it is said 
that from the hand of Gwen " issued a thread of gleam." 
The original expression " keingyell hiryell oe law," "the 
gleaming thread from his hand,'* meaning doubtless a 
sword, is in the eyes of Mr. Davies, specifically a Imig 
knife (seax).^ And he then goes on thus, — "And with 

^ Page 333. — And he adds this note, ^* Meinoethydd. — This was the 
anniversary of the great mysteries of the Britons, and it was the 
season appointed by Vortigern and Hengist for the solemn meeting. — 
Warrington, p. 67.'* It is true that May-day was a great festival 
among the Bntons, in Dniidical times and afterwards ; but Ab ItheFs 
interpretation of Meinoethydd is much more credible, and Warrington 
simply says — at least in our copy (Ed. 1823, vol. i. p. 87) — " The 
time of meeting was fixed for the May following." 

^ Page 350. — In one of his Helio-arkite notes, Mr. Davies explains 
that Noe is Noah, Eseye Isis, and Teithan the Sun. Ab Ithel adopts 
noCf esgyc, B.nd peithan as the true reading of the words; but it is fair 
to add that other MSS. warrant the readings of Mr. Davies ; though 
the application is entirely his own. 

« Myth. p. 358. 
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speed were they distinguished into tribes, whilst the Lady 
and her paramour were stowing their parties^ an armed 
man, and a man unarmed by turns/' Ab Ithel's render- 
ing, certainly the more natural one, isi '' likfi a hunter 
shooting with the bow was Gwea; and the attacking 
parties mutually pushed each other, frieikl and foe by 
turns." It must be confessed that Rowena and Vortigem 
make the most interesting story, as witness again the 
following, thus introduced by the learned my thoiogist : — 

'^ This little Dialogue mtof be supposed to have psasad between 
Rowenoa and a native Briton* It forcibly paints tii0 Fe^livgs of 
the Tiines.7 

'^ Rowena. — ' Not nieedy was the shield pierced upon the side 
of the horse (Heogist or Horsa) — not meetly did Ibe man of the 
grey stone pillars mount the lofty steed (Eimol, the priest of the 
great temple>-^ariL was his spear/ 

'^ Briton. — ' It was dark, but darker by far is thy hasbsod ia 
the cell, (Vortjgera^ confined by Hengist,) gnawing the jaw of n 
buck.' 

^' Rowena. — ^ I hope he enjoys it^— may he be supplied with a 
few jaws !' 

** Briton (indigtiantly).— * How happily did our Adonis come to 
his Venas ! Let the Lsdy of the sea (says be), let Bradwen 
only cone hither, and then, (O Hengist !) thou mayest do'^tbou 
mayest kill ; thou mayest bora — ^worse Uian Monen thou eanst 
not do/ (A sarcastic repetition of the language supposed to 
have been addressed by Vortigern to Hengist, when he sued for 
the hand of Rowena.) * But thou hast regarded neither modera- 
tion nor counsel, thou beheader' (Vortigern beheaded his cousin 
Constans) ' with a haaghty eountenaneel Thou, O Venedotian, 
didst not attend to the great swelling sea of knights, who would 
give no accommodation to the Saxons/" 

Let the reader now consider Ab Ithers version of this 
passage,^ which is much less coherent, but a great deai 
more likely. 

*' Not meetly was liis buckler pierced 
Upon the flank of his steed ; 
TVot meetly did be mount 
His long-legged, blender, grey charger ; 

7 Page 860. 

* " Ny mat wanpwyt ysgwyt," &e.— 2^n«» 408 te 515. 

H 
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Dark was his shaft, dark, 

Darker was his saddle ; 

Thy hero is in a cell, 

Gnawing the shoulder of a buck, 

May his hand triumph. 

But far be the shoulder of venison !'' 

'^ It is well that Adonwy came to the support of Gwen ; 
Bradwen abandoned the foaming brine, 
And fought, slaughtered, and burned, though Morten 
She did not surpass in martial deeds. 
Thou didst not regard the rear or the van 
Of the towering, unhelmeted presence ; 
Thou didst not observe the great swelling sea of knights. 
That would mangle, and grant no shelter to the Saxons." 

Such is the Gododin of the author of the Celtic Re- 
searches. It is not the Oododin of Aneurin, and the ver- 
sion will not recommend itself to scholars in respect either 
to the design or the execution. Yet it must be ever remem- 
bered that Cymric literature is under very great obliga- 
tions to Edward Davies. He laboured diligently upon the 
arrangement and elucidation of this poem, having tran- 
scribed it three times, and formed an index verboruniy for 
the better comprehension and comparison of the words of 
Aneurin. The copy on vellum of a.d. 1200, which is the 
ancient one described by Lhuyd, and is now the standard 
for modern translators,^ was carefully used by him, and 
every important word in it was referred to Owen's Dictio- 
nary^ one of the three best existing. 

The abruptness, naturalness, and imperfect textual con- 
dition of the poem, which, far more than any variation of 
dialect from ancient or modem Welsh, are the encourag- 
ing causes of the Stonehenge theory, seem also to be the 
chief proofs of the genuineness of the poem, and honour- 
ably distinguish it in this respect, from the effusions of 
Ossian. No attempt has been made to construct an ela- 
borate romance out of the rich materials of the Gododin^ 
yet how easy were it to do so ! Ossian rests upon nothing 
older than Macpherson ; it is a work essentially and 

9 It was in 1862 the property of Mrs. E, Powell, of Abergavenny, 
the executrix of the Rev. T. Price (Camhuanawc), 
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substantially of the eighteenth century, for no sufficient 
account has ever been given of its origin, and no MS. 
ever produced to justify its pretensions. Dr. Percy 
remarks, in one of his letters to the Rev. Evan Evans,^ 
*^ Macpherson goes on furiously in picking up subscrip- 
tions for his proposed Translation of the ancient epic poem 
in the Erse language ; though hardly one reader in ten 
believes the specimens produced to be genuine/' As a 
modem poem, the work is sui generis^ and deserves, per- 
haps, its extraordinary popularity ; as an ancient specimen 
it is well nigh worthless. On the other hand the Oododin 
in its rudeness and fragmentary state, and in its native 
original tongue, presents the best claim to our acknow- 
ledgment of it as a true poem of the sixth century, — 
unquestionably the oldest in Europe, since the brilliant 
roll of Latin classics was terminated by Clemens and 
Claudian.^ 

The metre of the Lay of Cattraeth is a mixture of the 
lyrical and heroic, and the form of the latter has been 
thought (but without sufficient reason) to resemble the 
verse of Tasso in the Gierusalemme Liberata. The poem 
is rather lyric than epic; and the simplest and surest 
way of understanding it is to consider it as a portion 
of a series of elegiac tributes to the memory of the 360 
chieftains wearing the gold torque, who fell in the great 
battle.' 

It must be remembered that Aneurin's song is a song of 
war. Nearly all the allusions are coloured by the crimson 
passion. Accordingly, carnage and rapine are ever flit- 
ting before the eye; and next to the "Medd melyn, 
melys, maglawr" (" the yellow, sweet, ensnaring mead ") 
which is the chief cause of the defeat of the Cymry, most 
frequent mention is made of the birds of prey which are 

1 Cambro-Briton, vol. i. p. 178. 

^ Attamen lectori baud injucunda fore judicavi eo quod salvis Greecis 
et Latinis sit forsan antiqaissimnm in Europe poema." — Diisertatio de 
Bardis (E. Evans), page 69. 

3 a Trywyr a thri ugeinta tbrycbant eurdorchawc." — Line 229. 
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a mouroful result of it. The mogt codceotrated and 
sioewy vigour pervades the verses of the old bard ; and 
the alliteration and monorhyme of the stanzas contribute 
much to the effect.^ Add to this the most vivid and 
natural imagery^ and a brevity which is the torment of 
the translator* Yet like a true ttian» Aneurin can be 
tender as well as terrible* The savaffe fierceness of his 
language results naturally from the spirit of his age« and 
the circumstances of the war, but the native gentleness, 
peacefulness, and love, whicji are characteristic of the 
universal poet, and which emphatically distinguish the 
Beirdd Yny$ Prydain^ are abundantly displayed in him 
who was called of old Myehdeym^ their monarchi and 
Owawdryddf of the flowing muse. The first, and the 
twenty-second stanzas, are good instances^ The latter 
has been already quoted from the literal version of Ab 
Ithel. The former was versified with much spirit and 
grace by a writer in the CambrO'Brit<m% as follows :— 

^^ Lo ! the youth, in mind a faan 
Daring in the battle's van : 
See the splendid warrior's speed 
On his fleet and thick-maned steed, 
As his buckler, beaming wide, 
Decks the courser's slender side, 
With his steel of spotless mould, 
Ermined vest and spurs of ^old ! 
Think not, youth, that e'er from me 
Hate or spleen shall flow to thee ; 
Nobler meed thy virtues claim. 
Eulogy and tuneful fame. 
Ah ! much sooner comes thy bier 
Than thy nuptial feast, I fear; 
Ere thou mak'st the foe to bleed. 
Ravens on thy corse shall feed. 
Owain, lov'd companion, friend, 
Tom by birds — is this thy end ! 

^Such as the line quoted above, and '^ Ae ^ovein gan e gein 
gyweitbyd/'^^Xtntf 11& The wealth of the British dialects in end- 
rhymes is wonderful, and gives the Celtic a high place in comparative 
philology. 
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Tell me, steed/ on what sad plain 
Thy ill-fated lord was slain." 

Stanzas 27, 28, and 29 may also be selected : — 

^* Lower down .was sent from the southern region. 
One whose conduct resembled the flowing sea ; 
He was full of modesty and gentleness, 
When allowed to quaff the mead : 

But along the rampart to Offer, even to the point of Maddeu, 
Enraged, he was glutted with carnage, and scattering with 

desolation ; 
His sword resounded on the heads of mothers ; 
He was an ardent spirit, praise be to him, the son of 

Gwyddneu !" 

** Caredig, lovely is his fame ; 
He would protect and guard his ensign. 
Gentle,^ lowly, calm, before the day arrived 
When he the pomp of war should learn ; 
When comes the appointed time of the friend of song, 
May he recognise nis home in the heavenly region ;" 

" Ceredig, amiable leader, 
A wrestler in the impetuous fight ; 
His golden shield dazzled the field of battle. 
His lances, when darted, were shivered into splinters, 
And the stroke of his sword was fierce and penetrating ; 
Like a hero would he maintain his post. 
Before he received the affliction of earth, before the fatal 

blow, 
He had fulfilled his duty in guarding his station. 
May he find a complete reception 
With the Trinity in perfect unity 1"^ 

The following example of picturesque expression must 
complete our illustrative extracts :® — 

** And now the early lead^. 
The sun is about to ascend, 

^ Cambro-Briton, vol. i. p. 435. — It will be seen that the translator 
has in the last couplet preferred march^ steed, to marth, sorrow, and 
we think rightly^ 

^ ^* Lletvegin," Ut. a domestic animal ; an example of the Bard's 
favourite practice of contrasting the different qualities of the person 
whom he calebretes.— (A^ Itkel,) 

7 Ab Itbel's Traoslation. — See also the Eulogy of Adan, stanza 89. 

^Id. stanza 17. 
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Sovereign of the revolving lights. 

In the heaven of Britain's isle. 

Direful was the flight before the shaking 

Of the shield of the pursuing victor ; 

Bright was the horn 

In the hall of Eiddin ; 

With pomp was he bidden 

To the feast of intoxicating mead ; 

He drank the beverage of wine, 

At the meeting of reapers ; 

He drank transparent wine, 

With a battle-daring purpose. 

The reapers sang of war, 

War with the shining wing ; 

The minstrels sang of war, 

Of harnessed war, 

Of winged war. 

No shield was unexpanded 

In the conflict of spears ; 

Of equal age they fell 

In the struggle of battle. 

Unshaken in the tumult. 

Without dishonour did he retaliate on the foe ; 

Buried was whoever he willed. 

Ere the grave of the gigantic Gwrveling 

Itself became a green sward." ^ 

It is interesting to think of Aneurin, like his friend 
Llywarch Hen, writing this poem in his retirement in 
Wales, the land which afforded them both an asylum after 
Cattraeth (where Lly warch's sons fought, if not himself), 
and taking the opinion of Taliesin there upon its character 
and merits. We cannot, however, assent to the chrono- 
logical theories of Mr. Thomas Stephens, who would place 
the battle of Cattraeth in the beginning of the seventh 
century, and make Aneurin a very young man, and Tali- 
esin an extremely aged man at the time of that engage- 
ment, and of their companionship in Wales. Edward 
Lhuyd is no doubt equally wrong in fixing Cattraeth a 
hundred years earlier. The one date suits the hypothesis 

9 Ab Ithel seems (see his note, 4, page 105) to take the first four 
lines of the above stanza in a literal sense. But the expression is 
more probably a metaphorical exaltation of Gwrveling. 
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of the Mythology of the Druids ; the other that of the 
Literature of the Kymry; but we think that the superior 
weight of evidence for the battle and the song, lies on the 
side of the date 666-575, which were the closing years of 
Taliesin's life. Let Mr. Stephens prove, or establish a pro- 
bability, that there are positive allusions in the Oododin 
to events or persons so late as 640, and, of course, the 
question is settled. Sed hie labor. He wields a sharp 
and shining critical weapon, and has sometimes done good 
service with it ; but keen and highly trained analytical 
faculties too often tempt the possessor to use them ct Vou- 
trance on all subjects or shadows with a Quixotic anta- 
gonism, just as a child who has found a warrior's sword 
delights to flourish and thrust with it, for the mere pleasure 
of doing so, and to cut and hack at the time-honoured oaks 
of the forest, equally as at the brambles and weeds of the 
highway. 

A word or two in addition may be offered upon the 
translations of the Gododin before that of Ab Ithel. The 
versions of Evan Evans are necessarily imperfect, for he 
had but a single copy at his command, and all his 
" Specimens" were prepared under great difficulties.* 

Besides, he never possessed that profound knowledge 
of the language of the old poets which is so essential to 
their right interpretation, and in which Edward Davies 
and Dr. Pughe excelled. Of the Gododin of the learned 
author of Celtic Researches we have already spoken. 
He has, with immense ingenuity, forced the flowing 
muse of Aneurin to ride upon an archaic hobby of 
the stubbornest sort, yet his work is a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of the subject. Owen Pughe's 
versions are far more to our taste, and perhaps excel all 
others as a genuine rendering of the spirit of Aneurin. 

This great Welsh scholar had a fine appreciation of 
poetry, and an intimate acquaintance, not simply with 

^ '^ Ego aatem in Cambrise montibus degens a bibliothecis et museis 
procul, quod potai feci; atinam ii qui plus possint, et materiani 
uberiorem sunt iiacti de Bardis, et cseteris firitannicsB in antiquitatis 
requiis, meliora cudant." — JDisiertatio, page 93. 
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the etymological, but also with the esoteric force of the 
words of the old bards. Nor of them alone, for l^ere is 
no truer aud better translation of the Paradise Lost than 
Coll Owynfa, to which, indeed, he has applied in a re- 
markable manner, the emphatic vigour and rich expres- 
sion of the ancient tongue. 

The version of Mr. rrobert, which appeared in 1820, 
is said to be marked by literary elegance and verbal faith- 
fulness, save in regard to a few errors of misapprehension, 
especially in the discrimination of pnoper names (where 
Evan Evans and Sharon Turner also fail) ; bat to be 
deficient in reprodncing the spirit and style of his proto- 
type, the energy of his sentiment, the wildness of his 
fancy .^ In truth, an accomplished translator must pos- 
sess a real poetical genius as well as a strong sympathy 
with his author. This was not the case with Mr. Probert, 
and most certainly it is not with Mr. Stephens, whose 
proclivities are hardly of the poetical kind, and whose 
want of faith to believe is synonymous very often vrith 
want of ability to translate. Nor do we claim for Ab Imel 
the full measure of praise under the head of poetic genius, 
for although emphatically a hard in the old and high 
sense, be was not a piyet^ nor perhaps had he the imagi- 
native temperament, but he bad the strongest possible 
sympathy with his subject, a scholarly judgment, a com- 
petent if not a very profound knowledge of the old dialects, 
a mind stored with analogies drawn from the simple and 
natural sources wbence the bards drew them, an indefati- 
gable patience in collecting and comparing details, and 
great critical sagacity in dealing with the autliorities at 
bis command. Therefore his edition of the Ghd&tUn is 
beyond q uestion the best that has appeared . It is the work 
neither of a sceptic nor of a sciolist. He collated eight 
copies or versions of the poem, taking as a basis the 
vellum copy we have mentioned. He e^amii^d every 
word, phrase, and sentence in these transcripts, and while 
selecting the most appropriate, added the various readings 

2 See Ae Cambro-BTiton, vol i. 427. 
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in foot-notes. Any one who is acquainted with the state 
of the text of the Oododin^ and with the several copies 
extant, more or less imperfect, and of differetit dates, of the 
continuous poem and of the three Gorchanau, will under* 
stand the labour thus involved, and appreciate the result 
thus obtained ; and the English reader need only glance 
at the serried mass of words and figures in the foot-notes 
of the Welsh text, to see the fidelity and patience with 
which the task has been executed. The text formed by 
Ab Ithel is now the standard text, and no future trans- 
lation can be complete that does not substantially adopt 
it. The English notes and illustrations are full, discri- 
minating, learned, reasonable, and numerous. The pre- 
face and introduction are scholarly and temperate; yet, 
although sufficient in essential matters, we think they 
would have been improved by considerable amplification. 

There has been, we believe, no complete metrical version 
of the Gododin into any language, and, indeed, the task 
would be more than usually difficult. M. Villemarque 
has translated Aneurin, as he has the Breton Bards, but 
we have had no opportunity of judging of his work. 

We have extended to some length our remarks on the 
Oododin in connection with Ab Ithel, because this old 
poem, and the events it illustrates, are still very little 
known to the majority of those readers to whom poetry 
and history are not unfamiliar studies. If we can help 
to excite an interest for the early literature of Britain, 
our end will be fully attained. 

It is to be regretted that the editors of the Myvyrian 
Archaiology of Wales did not — or rather could not — 
include in their plan a complete series of translations, 
and a sufficient body of variorum Welsh and English 
notes. The very valuable, and now very scarce volumes 
of Edward Jones, Musical and Poetical Relics of the 
Welsh Bards^ and Bardic Museum of Primitive British 
Literature^ afford an excellent example in regard to their 
English translations, introductions, and notes, of what 
might be attained by a more extended design, and a more 
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exact system. However, the three enlightened patriots 
of the Myvyrian have done all that was possible for three, 
and abundantly enough for their own fame. 

It remains with their descendants, the men of letters 
of to-day, who have better opportunities, as much learn- 
ing, and, it is to be hoped, not less patriotism, to 
give to the world a complete standard edition of the 
Bards of Wales, with the text arranged in the best typo- 
graphical form, with all the various readings ascertained 
to the present time, with introductory remarks and histo- 
rical illustrations to each poem, and, above all, with a 
new prose translation, both in English and Latin, accom- 
panied by a selection of the best metrical or prose versions 
that have already appeared under Government auspices, 
that exist in the pages of occasional writers, or that are 
scattered in dead periodical literature. 

It is certain that such an edition would be very wel- 
come to hundreds of English scholars, and would interest 
thousands of the English reading public ; thus promoting 
the Cymric cause in its most valuable and enduring 
phase; while to the literati of Europe in general, the 
supply of an editio optima of these Celtic memorials, com- 
prising a good Latin translation, would give the highest 
satisfaction. A new edition, too, should of course include 
those other bardic pieces which have been published since 
the Myvyrian^ and those unpublished pieces (chiefly of 
the later bards) which are known to exist, but which, 
year after year, are being made less accessible by the sub- 
divisions of property, and less legible by the attacks of 
time. The lolo Manuscripts would supply one large 
series of materials for such addenda. The writings of 
every Celtic scholar of repute in poetry, comparative 
philology and history, should be made available; and 
science and archaeology should be invited to supply their 
invaluable data to verify and to explain. There can be 
little doubt that, although the Government would not 
give any direct pecuniary aid, no obstacle would be 
thrown in the way of a fresh and full examination, and 
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a transcription where necessary, of all the MSS. and 
records under the guardianship of the State. As to 
deposits in private hands of ancient literary matter, much 
indeed has been done in a right direction since Evan Evans 
wrote in justly indignant terms on that subject; ' but there 
is still too much reason to complain of the individual 
apathy which keeps these ancient treasures mouldering 
in unhonoured seclusion, as well as of the public apathy 
which makes no effort to withdraw them from thence. 

It is evident that the perfect success of the new edition, 
both in its character and its results, would depend to a 
great extent upon the judicious and scholarly editorship 
it might receive; but the staff of the existing Welsh 
MSS. Society, of the Cambrian Institute, the National 
Eisteddvod, and other bodies, is at hand, and the ready 
aid of several able minds and zealous hearts out of the 
immediate Cymric circle, might be invoked. 

Nor would the golden lever indispensable in launching 
any great work be unattainable, for besides the obvious 
national sources of demand, it is certain that men of 
letters in England would liberally subscribe to a book 
which they would at last be able to understand and 
to enjoy. The Mabinogion of Lady Schreiber is the 
most popular Welsh book in England ; the versions of 
Davydd ab Gwilym by Mr. Arthur Johnes, and of Lly- 
warch Hen by Dr. Owen Pughe, have made these poets 
favourites with Englishmen of taste and extensive read- 
ing ; and the learned labours of Mr. Nash, Mr. Thomas 
Stephens, and others, have, making allowance for ^rors 
of interpretation and peculiarities of theory, presented in 
a creditable manner the earlier bards to a Saxon audience. 
But the desideratum is an emended and enlarged Myvy- 

^ *^ Optandum est potius quam expectandum, ut ii qui habent aliquid 
in poesi Tel historia notatu dignum in privatis bibliothecis reconditum, 
id in Yulgus emittant, aut saltern ab iis qui hujusmodi rebus operam 
navant perlegi permittant. Sic enim suab famae et patrise commodo 
melius eonsulent quam vermibus et muribus committere." — De 
Bardis, p. 93. 
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fian Archaiology of Wales, and a general and complete 
translation — both text and translation being elucidated 
by, while superior to, those of all preceding writers. 

He who could the best have directed this work — he 
who singularly resembled in genius, character and habits, 
the leading spirit of the Myvyrian Three, is now no 
more ; but everything that he has written is calculated to 
enrich or illustrate it;* and there could be no fairer 
honour to the memory of old Iglo than to rebuild, with 
new splendour, this monument of his glory, and to write 
upon it also the good name of his brother in bardism 
and in heart — Ab Ithel ! 

Ab Ithel devoted himself to his pastoral duties at Llany- 
mowddwy with an ardour that soon threatened to over- 
power his health. About three miles from the church, 
on the way to Dinas and Mallwyd, at Aber Cowarch, 
the small river of that name passing in a pretty cascade 
under the bridge which bears the road, literally falls into 
the Dovey. The miniature rhaiadr set in a screen of 
summer foliage above the bridge, and the old mill below 
it, never fail to arfest the eye trained to the picturesque. 
Here are a few cottages — indeed it is rare to find any 
aber without the settlement which the natural advantages 
of such a place suggest. And for similar reasons the 
course of the stream is marked for two miles upward by 
several secluded farm-houses and huts, till the bold steep 
ridges of Craig Cowarch shut up the glen.^ The spiritual 
wants of Cowarch could obviously be but poorly satisfied 

^ Mr. Gee, of Denbigh, has commenced the issue of a reprint of 
the Myvyrian f in which Ab Ithel's readings of the Qododin are 
comprised in the notes. This edition, however, by no means satisfies 
the conditions we have indicated. 

® In this romantic recess once resided the Rev. R. W. Morgan 
(Mor Meirion), a man of genius, ability and learning, the energetic 
champion of all Cymric interests, and the uncompromising scourge of 
all ecclesiastical abusers. If only he would chasten his imagination, 
and moderate his patriotic impulses, in dealing with Welsh history, 
he would be also entitled to unqualified praise as one of the most 
eloquent and vigorous writers of the day. 
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by means of the distant parish church, and one of Ab 
Ithel's first acts was to hire a cottage, and convert it into 
a mission -room or chapel, and to obtain the Bishop's 
sanction for the monthly celebration there of the Holy 
Communion. 

To the system of cottage lectures, and of lay ministra- 
tion in reading the Scriptures and visiting the aged, Ab 
Ithel was much attached, and he practised it in this 

Erimitive place with eminent success. At a later period 
e had a lay assistant who resided there, but at first he 
performed unaided all the duties, and underwent all the 
fatigue. His gifted and esteemed eldest daughter writes 
of this period : — 

" Many a wild ride or walk had he ia the winter nights home; 
sometimes nearly carried away, horse and all, by a mountain 
stream that had become a river from the torrents; sometimes 
through snow and hail ; and sometimes, but very seldom, did he 
come home on a fine starlight night. I have seen him faint when 
he has come into the warm room after one of ihese cold rides." 

"An old man and woman, who were bed-ridden from great 
age, lived in the cottage next to the mission-house, and my father 
sometimes celebrated the Holy Communion in their house at their 
request. On such occasions the scene was very interesting. In 
the beautifully clean kitchen, those who wished to partake of the 
blessed sacrament were assembled, and the little room where the 
aged couple lay, which opened into the kitchen, served, if one 
might so term it, as a kind of chancel. Little children would 
nestle round my father, and hide in the folds of his surplice, and 
he loved them to do so, for he felt Heaven and the holy angels 
to be nearer when those of whom his blessed Lord had said, " Of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven," were playing around his feet. 
My father was extremely fond of children, and they were always 
attracted to him. In church they have often cried to go to him, 
and we have seen little things that could hardly walk, climbing 
up the pulpit steps while he has been preaching, in order to be 
with him. Love of children was ever a great feature in his 
character. While he was writing he always liked us to be with 
him, and at the same time liked us to talk, frequently taking a 
part in the conversation himself, and if we were silent a little, 
always asking us why we were so quiet. When we were very 
little children he often used to sit writing some of his greatest 
works with one of us on his knee, another at the back of his 
chair, and a third nestling at his feet ; all, as you may imagine. 
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chattering as only children can. Then in the evenings he would 
gather us around him, and read pretty tales, or what we liked 
rar better, extemporise some amusing piece of poetry for us." 

Ab Ithel was conspicuous for fearless devotion to his 
parishioners in sickness. While he was at Llanvor a 
malignant fever prostrated one by one the inhabitants of 
the little hamlet Rhos-y-Gwalia. The dread of infection 
paralyzed the sympathies of the neighbours, the village 
was left to its fate, and had it not been for the Christian 
charity and manly courage of their pastor, many must 
have perished for want of medicine or sustenance. But 
he was there late and early, going from one cottage to 
another, preparing their meals, lighting their fires, giving 
them medicine, and praying with the dying. From day 
to day he did this, until one Sunday he fainted in the 
pulpit, and was carried home suffering from what was 
soon pronounced to be fever. Happily the attack was 
but slight, and it in no wise diminished his usefulness 
or abated his ardour. The scattered homes of Llany- 
mowddwy were yet more difficult of access, while their 
poverty and insalubrity at certain seasons, made them yet 
more liable to disease. Clergymen living in rich level 
districts, intersected by easy roads, and abounding in the 
means that give zest to health, and relief to sickness, can 
have no experience of the circumstances of a mountain 
parish, where the pastor must possess qualifications very 
different from, yet in addition to, those of the scholar and 
preacher ; must minister to every want, respond to every 
call, and be in fact the teacher, physician, referee, friend, 
and guardian of his flock. 

We quote again from a letter of Miss Williams Ab 
Ithel, an incident in illustration of this : — 

" The first winter after we went to Mowddwy, a distressing 
thing happened. Our old clerk lived in a cottage right opposite 
to the rectory, on the side of the hill, and one bitter cold 
night his wife and daughter went out to feed the pony there. 
By some means the animal got loose, and went up the mountain. 
Of course they followed it, calling to the old man who had just 
gone to bed to join them. Up the hill went all three after the 
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pony. It was dark^ and in a short time they found they had lost 
their way. What was to be done ? They knew they must be 
near a frightful precipice. The dog that had followed them had 
gone home howling dismally. They still go on, for they must 
walk to keep themselves from being frozen. The poor old 
woman's hat is lost. Now she sinks in a bog and her shoes come 
off. A little time after the old man finds to his horror that they 
are close to the three cams where the three women were lost in 
the snow.^ He dares not tell his wife and daughter where they 
are. At last they find a herdsman's shed, and near it the truant 
pony. They lead the horse into the hut, and nestle close to it 
for warmth, but that not sufficing, the old man takes down the 
rude door, and they jump upon it all night, for to sleep would be 
to die. Morning comes, and the three poor wanderers are nearly 
dead, but the old man still has strength enough to carry first one 
and then another until they reach the brow of the hill — but he 
can go no further. His cries at last bring a shepherd to the 
spot ; he calls other men, and the three are brought down to all 
appearance lifeless. Of course the men ran to the rectory, and 
my father and mother were up at the cottage directly. The 
people would hardly let my father do anything to restore them, 
for they said they were dead, but he insisted, and after incessant 
efforts from nine o'clock till five, my parents were rewarded by 
seeing signs of life appear. In a week afterwards all the three 
were recovered, and they are yet living at Llanymowddwy." 

The cottage to which Ab Ithel came to reside in this 
valley, was as remarkable as the dwellings he had occu- 
pied at Llanfor. The first of these, Pen y Garth, was 
placed on the brow of a hill, surrounded by a wood. It 
had been built by two very eccentric ladies, sisters, who 
lived in it after the manner of the more celebrated Ladies 
of Llangollen, with whom, indeed, they maintained a 
correspondence. One side of the house was in the form 
of a castle, another was like a Swiss chalet^ and a third 
resembled a modem villa. Every room opened into 
another. Special accommodation was provided for the 
forty cats which were the delight of the misanthropists, 

^ They were coming from Oarthbibio, across the hills, to Llany- 
mowddwy to be churched. Overtaken by a sweeping snowstorm, and 
helpless from fatigue, they missed the way, sank, and perished. The 
peasants reared three tumuli to mark the fatal spot. 
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and formed the train or body guard of their midnight 
excursions.^ 

The second dwelling of Ab Ithel in Llanfor was the 
Parsonage which was built for him in Glan Hirnant, 
along with Trinity Church and its schools, by the kind- 
ness of Bishop Cleaver's son, who gave him the choice of 
the sites. The Parsonage stands on a little mound close 
to the church. A noble rock of imposing height here 
commands the road, and forms the pass which Llywarch 
Hen enjoined his son Cynddelw to guard. The garden 
slopes down to the bank of a rock-strewn mountain 
stream, spanned by a suspension bridge which is over- 
shadowed by an elegant witch-elm. Few places could 
be more typical of a Welsh clergyman's home, or more 
congenial to a man of poetical impulses and refined 
tastes. 

Very different was the rectory of Llanymowddwy. Set 
in the midst of grander proportions and wilder contrasts, 
and with a more romantic exterior, it was yet far less 
eligible as a dwelling where intellectual pursuits were to 

7 The history of these ladies, the Misses Isles, is sufficiently ro- 
mantic. They were descended from the ancient house of the Lloyds 
of Rhiwaedog, and inherited that property in right of their mother, 
whose only brother had been stolen when a child from the gates of 
Rhiwaedog, and had never since been heard of. One was very 
beautiful, and both were highly accomplished, and they mixed in the 
best London society, until having, through a curious train of events, 
seen all their property thrown into Chancery, they lost their fashion- 
able friends, and fell into deep distress. At last, however, their estate 
was restored to them, and with it returned their summer hangers-on ; 
but, justly disgusted, they sought their ancestral home, and led a life 
of seclusion which soon became morbid and extravagant. Report 
describes them as wandering all night along the corridors of Rhiwae- 
dog, in long white robes, with their hair powdered, and at the head of 
their feline legion ; and as meeting on one occasion a very wicked old 
ancestor who seemed anxious to join the procession — a civility, how- 
ever, which led them to quit Rhiwaedog in all haste, and transfer 
their hizarrerie to Pen y Garth. At their death they left a legacy to 
each of the cats, and ^ suitable provision to a young woman who was 
to be their guardian and . nurse. This woman afterwards became a 
valuable servant in Ab ItheFs family at Pen y Garth — let us hope 
'pace the forty. 
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be promoted, and the health of a family maintained. Ab 
Ithel during the first years of his occupation had no leisure 
to devote to the improvement of the place, for which, 
indeed, there was not much scope. But upon the return 
of the family after a long absence at Middleton, they natu- 
rally found the premises (which had been only partly oc- 
cupied by the officiating curate) in a lamentable state of 
neglect. The front, which contained the chief rooms, was 
swathed in clinging ivy, and oppressed by dripping trees. 
Light struggled reluctantly through the latticed windows, 
and discomfort looked from the dilapidated walls. The 
rooms were low, small and damp; the garden ill-tended; 
the graces and ornaments of home absent or defaced. Yet 
a change was soon wrought in the cottage. The interior 
was rendered as comfortable and healthful as it was 
capable of being. The fields and gardens were brought 
under skilled culture.* The rectory of Llanymowddwy 
soon became an object very refreshing to the eye of the 
traveller, tired with dank peat-rushes and sterile rock. 
The trailing evergreens were trimmed, the desert lawn 
reclaimed to softness and grace. Large masses of blooms 
were arranged here and there, selected not only for their 
vivid colour, but for their grateful odour. A clear tiny 
streamlet was coaxed to wander through the garden, 
glistening like a limpid necklace. A crown of roses 
clustered over the porch, and honeysuckle and clematis 
twined about the windows. More than one bird made 
her home in that quiet bower, under the protection of the 
gentle girls who had reared it. It was pleasant to steal 
out on a dewy spring morning, and taking the old rustic 
seat raised beneath a spreading tree at a corner of the 
garden, adjoining the church-yard, to watch the gradual 
awakening of the mountains, woods, and waters under 
the glorious light and fervour of a new day, while almost 

^ Ab Ithel had always a taste for planting and arranging trees, and 
none knew better the history and extent of the Cambrian Silva. In 
1849 and 1850 he had assisted Dr. Thackeray of Chester in his re- 
searches on that subject^ and written an able paper on early planting 
in Wales. 
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at your feet the thrudi hopped across the greensward, and 
far over your head the lark shook out his sweet unearthly 
song/ 

To complete for the present our sketch of Llany- 
mowddwy, and give an interesting notice of Ab Ithel, we 
add a few ^ntences from a graphic account of the funeral 
of loan Meirion,^ supplied in the year 1851 to the Car- 
narvon and Denbigh Herald^ by a writer under the 
signature of Glaswyn : — 

" At length I reached the village of Llanymowddwy. I did 
not accompany the funeral to the churchy but preferred musing 
in the church-yard. I found poor loan's grave was under the 
shade of a venerable yew tree, which, judging from its girth and 
proverbially slow growth, must have been at least three hundred 
years old. The service was performed by the Rev. John 
Williams, M.A., Ab Ithel, a learned antiquary, and editor of the 
ArefuBologia Cambrensis, I had not for twenty years attended 
a Welsh Uhurch funeral service. To me it was impressive and 
solemn, and very musically fell on my ears the tones of the 
clergymaa's feeble but plaintive voice. Picturesque and instruc- 
tive was the scene that now lay around me. On all sides were 
the everlasting hills of the land which I love. Between the 
skirts of the dark clouds which were piloted by the winds over 
the tops of these mountains, shone the sun brightly on loan's 
grave, and the group around it. Mournful was the wail of the 
gust as it passed through the branches of that venerable yew 
tree. Interesting also was the figure of that dark complexioned 
clergyman, dressed in his white vestment, and whose counte- 
nance, ' sicklied all o'er with the pale hue of thought,' thinning 
hair, and placid brow, corresponded well with the ideal notion 
one likes to form of a secluded scholar; nor could I help admiring 
the theory of that establishment which seeks, in the person of a 
clergyman, to provide for every parish in the land, a Christian 
gentleman and a scholar." 

^ There is in the possession of the writer a beautiful water-colour 
sketch of this cottage and garden, with the church in the background 
and its venerable yews, and the pyramidal top of Moel Ffridd grandly 
rising over all. The artist, John Steeple, of Birmingham, a worthy 
s^spirant to the mantle of David Cox, has given us no pictures more 
gleeful and faithful than hb representations of the Mpwddwy 
scenery. 

^ John James^ who at the time of bis death was Secretary to the 
Welsh School in London. 
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At the period of his coming to Llanytnowddwy, Ab 
Ithel had acquired no mean reputation As an ecclesiastical 
writer. His great work, The Antiquities of the Cymry^ 
at once novel in its character, sound in its doctrine, and 
important in its conclusions, won the attention of all good 
churchmen, while the earnest eloquence of the style, and 
the peculiar learning and research infused into it, recom- 
mended the work to the critical approbation of men of 
letters. The following opinion of the New Quarterly 
may be cited as a good specimen of the praise accorded 
to the book : — 

" The highly enthusiastic writer of the work before us has 
occupied himself on this publication evidently as a labour of love. 
The details connected with the Early British Church are highly 
valuable. The Church of the Cymry was once the only legitimate 
communion in the land. They might without presumption have 
claimed, and justly, patriarchal jurisdiction over the entire island. 
The bardic fragments in this work are of remarkable interest, 
and wondrously resemble the lays of the minstrels and trouba- 
dours in their tone of feeling. The glorious names of Taliesin, 
chief of bards, and others, glitter in these pages ; nor amidst the 
least curious matter is a Welsh calendar. We have to acknow- 
ledge our deep obligation to Mr. Williams for much information 
of a rare and valuable character. No British Churchman's 
library should be without this book. It enters into many points 
untouched by Mr. Soames, and forms a highly valuable addition 
to our literature ; nor do we esteem it the less for its deep piety 
and churchmanlike spirit." — Neu) Quarterly MevieWy Wo. 10, 
April, 1846. 

Ab Ithel's miscellaneous religious writings are nume- 
rous. The following by no means exhaust the list: — 
Meditations on the Last Words of Christ on the Cross ; 
Tracts Illustrative of the Doctrine and Discipline of the 
Church of JEngland; The Ancient ^' Hymns of the 
Church;'' Plain and Practical Observations on Uhris- 
tian Education ; Easy Catechisms on the Creeds the 
Lord's Prayer^ and Ten Commandments ; A Companion 
to the Calendar; The Christian Cycle. He translated 
into Welsh, Jeremy Taylor's Golden Grove, and the tract 
What is Momanism? He prepared a greatly enlarged 
edition of Bishop Wilson's Companion to the Altar. He 
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contributed several articles of value to The Churchmanj 
and other periodicals. He edited for some years Banery 
Groes^ a religious serial. He never wearied in his efforts 
to disseminate in the language of Wales, the cardinal 
doctrines of the Holy Scriptures, and the expository teach- 
ings of the Established Church. Writing to a friend on 
this subject he says : — 

^* I wish we had some cheap devotional and catechetical works 
in Welsh for the communicants, the sick, and schools. A sort of 
Christian Year^ with practical observations on the holy seasons, 
would conduce much towards establishing the poor Welsh in the 
faith of their forefathers." 

And we may add the testimony of Miss Williams, — 

"My father used to say with regard to his parish, * Give the 
people something to do for the church ; kllow them to feel them- 
selves working members of it ; and depend upon it there will be 
more churchmen and fewer dissenters.' In accordance with this 
idea he used to allow the churchmen to hold prayer-meetings 
every week at the different cottages, himself selecting one of the 
communicants every month to superintend these meetings. He 
was also one of the first to have communicants' meetings^ and 
they have been so successful that very many of the clergy have 
adopted them. My father's principles were High Church, and 
he always preached and taught what he believed to be the true 
Catholic Faith. Yet such was his charity, that I do not believe, 
in the course of his meek holy life, he ever said or did ought in 
any way to offend those of a different persuasion. He had the 
true martyr spirit, and would have suffered anything for faith's 
sake." 

Ab Ithel, so long ago as 1840, had been named, on 
account of the philanthropic and Christian spirit of his 
writings, a Vice-President of the Institut d'Afrique, an 
Association founded to promote the civilization and colo- 
nization -of Africa, and to protect and enlighten the 
African race. We give the Secretary's letter announcing 
the appointment : — 

" Institut d'Afrique, 

Paris, le 3 Fevrier, 1840. 
'* Monsieur le R^v^rend, 

" J'ai I'honneur de vous informer que, design^ aux 
suffrages des membres du Conseil superieur de Tlnstitut d^Hfrique 
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par son Comit6 de presentation, vous en avez ^t^ nomm^ * Vice- 
Fr^sident d'honneur.' 

'' Repr^sentant des int^r^ts de tons les Gouveraemens qui se 
sont partage I'Afrique, I'lnstitut inscrira avee satisfaction votre 
nom recommandable parmi eux de ses membres les plus distingues 
de sa ^ section Britannique.' 

'' Fond6 a la fois dans le but de prot^ger, d'^clairer la Race 
Africaine, et de coloniser TAfrique par Texp^rience pratique des 
Yoyageurs, des missionaires, I'assistance des philanthropes, des 
^conomistes, et de tous les Gouvernemens 6clair68, Tlnstitut 
d'Afrique, confiant dans vos hautes lumi^res, recevra avec grati- 
tude les communications religieuses que vous jugerez h propos de 
lui faire. 

" En consequence de votre r^ponse, i'aurai Thonneur d'ordonner 
renvoi de votre diplome par la voie d Ambassade. 

" Veuillez je vous prie, trfes Honorable R6v6rend, recevoir k 
cette occasion Thommage de ma tr^s haute consideration. 

" Le Secretaire G^n^ral, 
" Au nom du Consei], 

" Approuv6, " Hip. de St. Anthoinb. 

Le Prince de Rohan Rochefort, 
President. 

" A Monsieur le Reverend 
J. Williams, &c., &c." 

One amusing consequence of being a Vice-President of 
the Institute of Africa, appears in the following letter which 
Ab Ithel received after the publication of his Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities. There can be little doubt that authors have 
frequently to meet appeals ad misericordiam like this : — 

" No. 14, Guildford Place, 
Clerkenwell, Londres, 
" Rev^. Monsieur, le 12 Mai, 1846. 

" J'ai parcouru quelques pages de votre ouvrage 
interessant 'Antiquit6s Ecclesiastiques des Cymri.' Le prix 
quoique seulement 14 shillings, est trop pour moi. Je suis seule- 
ment un pauvre Professeur des langues Allemande et Danoise 
sans un seul 6lhve. Si vous avez une copie k 6pargner je Tac- 
cepterai avec beaucoup de reconnaissance ; et comme vous 6tes 
un des Vice-Pr6sidents de I'lnstitut d'Afrique de Paris, j'espfere 
que vous m'accorderez ma requite. J'ai I'honneur d'etre, 
" Rev**. Monsieur, 

" Votre trfes humble serviteur, 

" J. C. W. RUBENSOHN, 

" Professeur de langues." 
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The celebrated decision of the Privy Council in the 
Gorham case, (March 8, 1850,) or rather the assumption 
of the power of deciding, awoke strong feelings of disgust 
in Ab Ithel, who utterly denied the competency of any 
secular tribunal, however near the Throne, to exercise 
appellate jurisdiction over the Church in any matter 
whether of discipline or of doctrine. 

Of course in this instance his feelings were stimulated 
by the broad opposition of his opinions to those of the 
appellant, on the special points of belief that formed the 
original ground or dispute. Accordingly he thought it 
his duty to enter an individual protest against the Privy 
Council ; and he did so by presenting to his Diocesan 
the energetic declaration which, together with the letter 
introducing it, we now give : — 

" The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 
" My Lord, 

" Having hitherto expected in vain to hear that the 
clergy were about to hold meetings in different parts of the 
Diocese for the purpose of expressing their opinion collectively 
on the subject of the late decision w re Gorham v, the Bishop of 
Exeter ; I cannot reconcile it with my duty as a priest in the 
Catholic Church, to be any longer silent on a point where the 
Catholic faith has been assailed ; and therefore I hereby beg most 
respectfully to present to your Lordship the accompanying Pro- 
test. 

" I have the honour to remain, 
" My Lord, 
*' Your Lordship's most obedient Servant, 

" John Williams. 
" Rectory, Llanymowddwy, 
May 27, 1860." 

" In the Name of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, Amen ; 

" Whereas a certain civil court, called the Judicial Committee 
of Her Majesty's Privy Council, have lately entertained the 
appeal to them of a priest of the English Church, who had been 
refused institution to a benefice by his bishop on the ground of 
heresy, and had been further pronounced by the Ecclesiastical 
Court, to which he had recourse, unfit for such institution ; and 
whereas the said civil court in pronouncing upon the said appeal 
have claimed the right to decide what is the doctrine of the 
Church of England in a question of the highest importance, 
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which claim I believe to be unfounded, and the concession of 
which on the part of the Church I further believe would be a 
grievous sin, and destructive of her true character : — 

" I, John Williams, Clerk, M.A., Rector of the Parish of Llany- 
mowddwy, Merionethshire, do hereby solemnly declare and pro- 
test before God and His Church, that I never intended, and 
never intend by any oath, promise, or declaration of obedience to 
the Sovereign of the realm, or by any subscription to any state- 
ment of the royal supremacy, to attribute to any secular court or 
authority the right of deciding in matters of faith : and I further 
protest that the particular decision lately given by the Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council which claimed such right, is utterly 
null and void, and that I will do all that I may lawfully and 
expediently do to hinder its being received or respected. 

''Again, whereas the said decision so given is intended to have 
the effect of giving permission to members of the Church of 
England to deny the doctrine that in holy Baptism, duly adminis- 
tered, infants receive remission of sin and spiritual regeneration ; 
and if the Church of England were to consent to such permis- 
sion, or be involved in the guilt of it, it would become heretical: — 

" I solemnly declare my belief that the doctrine of uncondi- 
tional remission of sin to all infants duly baptised, is part of the 
Catholic faith, which it is necessary to salvation to keep whole 
and undefiled ; and I prptest that I utterly renounce, detest, and 
abjure the said decision, and every decision that opposes this 
part of the Catholic faith, and that I will do all, that I may law- 
fully and expediently do to clear the Church of England from the 
reproach of being involved in the guilt of it. - 

*'JoHN Williams. 

'* Rectory, Llanymowddwy, 
May 27, 1850." 

Ab Ithel, animated by the same spirit, took part at 
this period, and subsequently, in the efforts to enlarge 
and restore the legislative powers of the Anglican Church 
in Convocation. The interest of the Church was ever in 
his heart, and before his eyes. His earliest writings were 
devoted to the assertion and vindication of her Apostolical 
existence in Britain, pure, complete, and independent; 
and throughout his life, in the pulpit and in the press, he 
ever strove to uphold her dignity, authority, and power ; 
to keep her equally from rotting in the stagnant waters 
of Romanism, and from making shipwreck on the bound- 
less ocean of doubt; and to demonstrate that the true 
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Catholic faith is at once liberal, inflexible, and sublime, 
resting on the Bible as its basis, and consolidated by the 
primitive universal belief of Christendom ; as indeed in 
the well-known words of Vincent, which, written in the 
fifth century, are applicable to all time, — " Quod ubique, 
quod semper, quod ab omnibus, creditum est; hoc est 
etenim proprieque catholicum." 

In 1852 Ab Ithel accepted the office of Visitor for North 
Wales, of Mrs. Bevan's Circulating Charity Schools, 
which was offered to him by the trustees, at the recom- 
mendation of the Bishop of St. Asaph. These very 
useful schools were established in both divisions of the 
Principality, a Visitor being appointed for each. Ab 
Ithel retained the office until his death, and fulfilled it 
in the most satisfactory manner. He also held the 
Inspectorship of the Diocesan Schools for the Deanery 
of St. Asaph. 

In his journeys to these different schools, some of 
which were situated in secluded districts, or difficult of 
access from his dwelling, he occasionally met with wild 
and even perilous adventures. When visiting places 
within a moderate distance he generally proceeded on 
foot, taking the mountain paths where he could do so ; 
and even when he started on horseback he would fre- 
quently alight and lead the animal by the bridle, prefer- 
ring to walk as far as possible— a circumstance which is 
also related of lolo Morganwg. 

One of these excursions will be long remembered by 
his family. He had quitted home early in the morning 
to visit a school that lay some miles beyond the mountain 
Llechwedd Du, in Montgomeryshire. He was accom- 
panied by his servant, a man well acquainted with the 
hills. It was a fine dry morning in winter, and he had 
easily promised to return in time for tea at five o'clock. 
The evening set in pitch dark and freezing hard. Hour 
after hour passed, but the travellers came not. Ab 
Ithel's son was then absent at school, and the three 
ladies, left entirely alone, sat in distracting apprehension, 
listening to the sighing of the wind in the laurels, and 
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the pattering of the sleet on the casement. Then they 
stood in the front garden with candles in their hands, 
hoping to direct the steps of the wanderers who might 
be bewildered in the gloom on the opposite mountain. 
At midnight they were preparing to go out to arouse 
the village, and begin a search among the rocks on 
the other side of the river — for to remain still was 
impossible — when at length the missing ones came, 
in a miserable and fainting state, their clothes torn to 
shreds, and their bodies covered with bruises. The tale 
was short, and characteristic of mountain life. They 
had left the school at an early hour in the afternoon, but 
having deviated from their morning track, they thought 
it best to inquire the way at a farm-house which they 
saw on the hill. They then walked on and on, until, as 
the dusky twilight came around them, they discovered 
that they were again close to the farm-house, and had in 
fact been going in a complete circle during the last 
hour.*^ There was no alternative but to begin again, and 
this time taking a better direction, they struck a moun- 
tain stream which the servant recognized, and they 
followed it as their best guide. A torrent, however, 
although often a sure guide, is often a deceptive, and 
never an easy one ; and thus after long weary tramping, 
and painful struggles among the obstacles that beset its 
course, thev found themselves at the brink of the great 
precipice of Cwm Pen y Gelli, which forms a deep inden- 
tation of the mountain wall closing the valley ot Llany- 
mowddwy on the eastern side. 

Well worth regard is the aspect of this cwm from the 

7 This is a result not infrequent in the experience of the most 
practised pedestrians. The writer coming once from Aberdaron, after 
an excursion to Bardsey, and intending to reach Edeym, near Porth- 
dinlleyn, the same evening, although duly armed with compass and 
Ordnance map, and thoroughly accustomed to Welsh mountains how- 
ever trackless, followed without misgiving a path near Tudweiliog, 
which conducted him almost completely round a hill, toward the 
direction he had quitted, so that after great fatigue and difficulty in 
drenching rain, he was obliged to take refuge for the night in a 
wretched hut at Sarn Meyllteyrn. 

L 
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rectory, or from the manor-house of Bryn. Deeply 
recessed in the hill, and seldom penetrated by the sun, it 
has more to do with shadow than with light, and whether 
half- veiled by the thin mists of morning, or sunk in the 
glooms of eve, or tinted by the fleecy clouds of noontide, 
there seems a curious constant horror upon it — some- 
thing which moves the mind to images of pain, cruelty, 
and despair. But it is when winter settles within it, 
sharply defining the dark steep crags against the freezing 
sky; spreading sheets of snow along the stony slopes, 
like cerements on the face of death ; hanging giant icicles 
adown the mural front, and bright bands of drift in every 
crevice; trampling into muddy ruin the hardy mosses 
and lichens ; binding the torrent between the shapeless 
stones of its bed, save only in its impetuous sweep over 
the crag, which not even winter can arrest ; and in fine, 
transfusing all with a spirit of dumb and utter desolation ; 
it is then that Cwm Pen y Gelli puts on its most awful 
aspect, and most resembles a vast lair where couches 
some gigantic wild beast, fierce habitant of a world from 
which human life has died out. 

When Ab Ithel and his companion arrived at the 
summit of the ctom it was almost in the state we have 
described, and as we have more than once seen it with 
not merely poetical eyes. They now found that they 
had again missed their way in the darkness, and reached 
that part of the ridge where descent into the valley was 
the most difficult and dangerous. To seek, however, a 
more practicable place to the southward would certainly 
have retarded and wearied them for hours longer, and 
their anxiety to be at home led them to attempt the 
short but perilous way of the ctvm. It was a work of 
pain and desperate efibrt. The smooth icy surfaces 
tripped them up, and the sharp splintered stones cut 
them. Hand and knee were alike forced to grasp at 
each uncertain boulder, and cling to each frost-matted 
tuft. Swaying to and fro as the fitful gust from the 
east swept across the face of the rock, and with fingers 
and limbs chilled and benumbed despite the exertion. 
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their descent always doubtful and slow, at moments 
appeared hopeless. Only those who have been in such a 
position can conceive how hard it seemed to diminish the 
depth beneath them, and how reluctant, as it were, 
seemed the mountain to release its victims from its folds. 
Turning ever and anon to look over the valley through 
the gloom, Ab Ithel could see dim lights flitting far 
below, which he knew to be the signals of the forlorn 
watchers in his own home. Such glances at once sad- 
dened and stimulated him, and his exertions were re- 
doubled with his anxieties. At length, by the mercy of 
Divine Providence, they reached firmer ground, quitted 
the mountain, crossed the Dovey, and gained the rectory, 
where, it is needless to say, the warmest of welcomes 
awaited them. 

Such are some of the perils to which the traveller, 
either in the discharge of a fixed duty, as in Ab Ithel's 
case, or from the love of manly exercise and rare 
emotions, may be exposed among the mountains of 
Wales. Let it not be thought that we have over- 
coloured the picture in comparison with Alpine scenery 
and Alpine perils. We have not. The more imposing 
dimensions of the Alps do not on that account afibrd 
finer views, or threaten greater difficulties, than may be 
met on our Scottish and Cambrian hills. It is not scale, 
but conformation, season, and accessory grouping, that 
make up the beauties and terrors of a mountain; and 
our Europe-roving tourists wauld do well to remember 
that their native heights possess qualities in this respect 
quite as attractive as those for which they abandon them 
in their annual flight. We could present our wandering 
ladies in search of the picturesque^ with Welsh extracts 
from the book of Nature, so varied and so fair, that the 
single disadvantage attending them of being readable at 
home without a foreign translation, may well be excused ; 
and we could introduce our ardent youths of the Alpine 
Club, who would consent pour la raretS de la chose, 'to 
forego for one season the expense of Chamouni, and their 
desperate attempts upon the tremendous and unconquer- 
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able M atterhorn ; tb the incidents of a descent into the 
crater of Cader Idris, under a thick autumn mist, or of 
twelve hours* exploration of Snowdon in a genuine 
freezing winter.® 

Ab Ithel held the office of Welsh Examiner in the 
Collegiate Institution of Llandovery, for some years up 
to the time of his death. It may be supposed that, 
during his connection with this establishment, he omitted 
no opportunity to infuse a genuine Welsh feeling, along 
with a competent knowledge of theology and literature, 
into the minds of the students. 

The colleges of South Wales, such as Llandovery and 
Lampeter, claim our particular regard as being in some 
measure the representatives of those ancient institutions 
to which the names of David, Dubricius, Padarn, Illtyd, 
and Teilo, have given imperishable renown. Perhaps if 
we were to mark the two divisions of the Principality by 
any broad characteristics, we must assign to the Deheu- 
barth the pre-eminence in secular learning, and the glory 
of first receiving and fostering the early Christian faith ; 

® In July, 1856, the writer found himself among the splintered 
basaltic crags of Cader, unable to see three yards around him, and he 
had no easy task to extricate himself and the young friend accom- 
panying him. But the view of the mist, boiling and surging up as 
from a cauldron, in that fantastic amphitheatre of black jagged rocks, 
as the eye peered over some dripping precipice, while the foot, arrested 
in its progress, held fast for life, would have been a rich recompense 
for even a longer imprisonment. 

And in the bitter winter of 1860, in company with an old com- 
panion of his wanderings, who is an experienced cragsman, he devoted 
two days, December 23rd and 24th, to excursions upon Snowdon, 
when snow everywhere enveloped it to the depth of from two to four 
feet, and when the views both of, and from the mountain — especially 
the sunset and moonlight views — were magnificent in the extreme. 
The two friends preceded by a day or two Professor Tyndall and his 
companions, who ascended from the head of Llanberis Pass. 

Dr. Tyndall, who is a practised Alpine traveller, and an excellent 
authority in mountain matters, scenic as well as geologic, said that 
hardly on Monte Rosa, the Gornergrat, or Mont Blanc itself, had 
he enjoyed such glorious moments as upon the top of Snowdon that 
day. — See his narrative of the ascent in the Saturday Review of 
January 5, 1861. 
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while to the North belong the championship of the 
national liberty, and the preservation of the purer forms 
of the national tongue. But who shall venture to infer 
any meritorious distinction between the lamp thiat lights 
and the sword that guards — between the valour without 
which knowledge is feeble, and the knowledge without 
which valour is blind I Wales has too much reason to 
be proud of the fair stream of her history ever to un- 
mingle its waters or analyse its springs ; and she has too 
much need of the services of her united sons ever to 
inquire whose are of the head and whose are of the 
heart— an inquiry indeed, which in the present day with 
all the past for a basis, would be as impossible to answer 
as it would be ungracious to propose. 

A more important educational appointment was, about 
the year 1854, suggested for Ab Ithel. It was believed 
that the establishment of a Professorship of Welsh in the 
peculiarly Welsh College of Jesus at Oxford, would be 
equally apposite and useful. We do not know precisely 
how the project was originated, or why it failed. It is 
not, however, difficult to conceive that it would be very 
unwelcome to that party who from political theory or 
personal prejudice, do all they can to discourage the 
cultivation and perpetuation of the old British tongue. 
During the debate on the question the fitness of Ab Ithel 
for the chair was warmly urged by men of influence in 
and out of Oxford ; and there can be no doubt that as 
regards the professorial qualities of patience, earnestness, 
and learning, he would have filled it with credit and 
honour. 

That a Welsh professorship should yet be instituted 
is more and more desirable every day; but with the 
growing need, comes the growing difficulty of success. 
Oxford is one of the centres whence are launched the 
envenomed arrows of sarcasm and slander from behind 
the safe shield of anonymous criticism ; and the whole 
range of Welsh subjects — tradition, history, archaeology, 
scholarship, social and political interests — topics which 
few Englishmen have time to examine, or inclination to 
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defend — are singled out as convenient objects of attack, 
by the Ishmaels of literature with whom not to abuse is 
not to exist. We by no means believe that the general 
public mistake wit for reason, or audacity for power. 
We think that they merely seek what is amusing and 
exciting, rather than what is philosophical or instructive. 
The present is an age which while it sharpens thought, 
deadens feeling, by the hard practicalities of life ; which 
in all things finds it easier to laugh and to doubt than 
to believe and to admire; and which above all things 
consults the pleasure of the hour and the profit of the 
individual. Thus it is that the same craving for relief 
from daily cares, which, taking the debasing tone of these 
cares, and vulgarising the word to express it, feeds upon 
sensation in a thousand forms, from the spangled rope- 
dancer to the mitred bishop; maintains also leading 
journals and critical reviews, adapted to present that side 
of a subject which is the most ludicrous or the most 
bitter, and to sneer down any assertion of exalted prin- 
ciple, profound thought, or generous feeling, which may 
be at variance with the selfish and superficial standard 
that has been set up. 

In 1852 Ab Ithel had to endure one of those shocks 
which a man of warm affections and unworldly habits 
hardly ever escapes, and wJiich leave a mark ineffaceable 
in a lifetime — the treachery of a beloved and trusted 
friend. So deeply did this affect his health that he was 
obliged to solicit from the Bishop leave of absence for a 
year; and having placed a curate at Llanymowddwy, 
he took the curacy of Llangorwen, near Aberystwyth. 
Here, under the beneficial influence of the sea and in the 
possession of greater quiet, he gradually regained health. 
He enjoyed too the society of an esteemed friend, the 
late Matthew D. Williams, of Cwmcynfelin, Llangorwen, 
and made the acquaintance of his brother the Rev. Isaac 
Williams, author of The Baptistry, The Cathedral, &c. 

About this time (1852-3) Ab Ithel retired from the 
Cambrian Archaeological Association with which he had 
been connected for seven years, giving up both the 
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Secretaryship, and the Editorship of the ArchcBologia 
Cambrensis. He retired because he could no longer re- 
cognize the principles of the party which had gained the 
ascendency in its management, or prevent the gradual 
assumption of leading opinions concerning Welsh topics, 
which he deemed unpatriotic and untrue. 

He had founded the Association with the belief that it 
would prove a powerful agent in the advancement of the 
cause of which he was the consistent and unwearying 
apostle, the nationality of Wales, whether viewed in 
historical, bardic, ecclesiastical, antiquarian, or political 
lights. He had built it up and supported it with un- 
ceasing industry and research. He had worked hard at 
the mechanical duties of the Journal, and used every 
effort to gain for it contributions from the ablest writers, 
and a full recognition as the one orean and exponent of 
Cambrian archaeology treated in a Cambrian spirit. His 
own pen had been unsparingly devoted to the service, 
his own time gratuitously given. He had seen the 
Association attain a flourishing status, nobles patronize 
it, and men of eminent talents and place enrol themselves 
among its members. 

But with this he had seen arise, what was indeed 
inevitable, opinions widely diverging from the original 
lines, and tastes altogether opposed to those which he 
conceived ought to prevail. He had seen too his co- 
adjutors in the management forsake the old principles 
and forget the old aims. He could not endure that the 
national records should be ridiculed and discredited, and 
the cultivation of the national language impugned. He 
looked with alarm on the growing loss of distinctiveness 
in the Association, and on its rapid subsidence into a 
mere reflex of the London body, called by a Welsh name 
and meeting on Welsh ground. He therefore withdrew 
from it altogether, and set himself to found another 
Society and another Journal, which should fulfill what 
the first had failed to do, and should counteract the 
opinions which the first had embraced. 

Attempts have been made to rob Ab Ithel of his 
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unquestionable merit as one of the authors of the 
original Association, and to impugn his conduct of the 
Journal. 

It would be easy to show by abundant evidence how 
unjust are these, but the following will suflBice. In a 
letter dated 25th April, 1849, to Mr. R. Mason, the 
publisher of the Arcfusologia^ from the Rev. H. Longue- 
ville Jones, the co-editor with Ab Ithel, that gentleman 
thus speaks of his colleague : — 

" Mr. John Williams has attended principally to the documentary 
and historical department of the publication " (the Archceologia), 
" in which he is an authority from his well-known learning and 
research." 

"Mr. John Williams undertakes all the presswork, the fur- 
nishing of copy, the correcting of the proofs, &c. He writes a 
hand like printing, and is a most punctual and hardworking 
man." 

And at the first annual meeting of the Association, 
held at Aberystwyth, September 7 to 10, 1847, the 
President, Sir Stephen R. Glynne, said, — 

" I claim but little merit to myself for the formation of the 
Association ; to others it is due, more especially the officers, and 
particularly the General Secretaries, who are also the editors of 
our organ — the ArchcBologia Cambrensis." 

And at the close of the meeting the Dean of Hereford 
said : — 

*' There are two persons to whom our thanks are especially 
due, since they have been the chief instruments in establishing 
the Cambrian Archseological Association. I allude to the Rev. 
John Williams, Perpetual Curate of Nerquis, and the Rev. H. 
Longueville Jones. We are greatly indebted to them, not only 
for the gratification we have received at this meeting, but also 
for the Journal, the Arcfueologia Camhrensis, I have therefore 
great pleasure in proposing the thanks of the meeting to the 
General Secretaries and Editors of the Journal of the Associa- 
tion. 

The motion, seconded by Edward Rogers, Esq., Stan- 
age Park, was put and carried amidst loud cheers. 
The Rev. H. Longueville Jones said : — 

'^ I have the less hesitation in rising to return thanks, as the 
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merits are not upon my side; for if it had not been for my 
worthy colleague, this Association would not have existed. It 
may be new to some to know that the ArcTuBologia Cambrensis 
was first started by two poor clergymen, one of them with only 
a very small benefice, tne other without any whatever; they 
continued it for some time, and the ultimate result of it has been 
this Association. I claim no merit for myself, being merely an 
humble instrument ; my colleague is the head, I am only the arm. 
It is gratifying to me to find that our efforts have been approved 
of. On behalf of my colleague and myself, I return you my 
most hearty thanks." ^ 

The above extracts need no comment. We have special 
reasons for laying emphasis on the testimony of Mr. 
Longueville Jones, inasmuch as that gentleman's subse- 
quent treatment of Ab Ithel in regard to the Archceologia 
Cambrensis — not to speak of unfriendliness and ingrati- 
tude in regard to matters more private and personal — 
was by no means in harmony with it.^ 

Ab Ithel and his family returned to Llanymowddwy 
in 1853. It was at this time that death removed from 
among them his wife's mother, Mrs. Lloyd Williams, 
who had lived under his roof since his marriage, and 
who respected and loved him in no common degree. 
The attachment on his side was equally tender. Her 
grave-stone in the quiet little church-yard was ever 
afterwards his favourite seat for reading or meditation. 

The first volume of the Cambrian Journal was com- 
pleted in 1854. It is a good example of the patient 
energy of its editor, and well illustrates both in matter 
and spirit the unmistakably national character which he 
had determined to impress upon this magazine. It 
exhibits a list of members and patrons of the new 
Institute, who had responded to Ab Ithel's call with an 

9 Vide ArchcBohaia Carnbretms, vol. ii., pages 363 and 371. Ab 
Ithel was prevented from attending this meeting by a Visitation held 
in the same week by the Bishop of St. Asaph. 

^ No notice whatever of the death of Ab Ithel has appeared in the 
ArcluBologia Camhrenm. As the conductors of this ma^zine (which 
was for seven years under his Editorship) could hardly pretend to be 
ignorant of his existence, we feel justified in characterizing the 
omission as a piece of indecency. 

M 
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alacrity and a liberality highly honourable to themselves 
and flattering to him. 

These names include many of eminence in scholarship 
and rank, and many which, we are glad to say, stand in 
the same place at the present time. The preface con-, 
tains such excellent and continually apposite remarks 
upon the objects of the Cambrian Institute, that we 
make no apology for reproducing a portion. 

" The Cambrian Institute may be considered as identical, to a 
certain extent, with that ancient system alluded to by Caesar, 
whence all our literature and civilization emanated ; and what- 
ever subjects came under its cognizance, will be entertained by 
the Institute, and recorded or discussed in our pages, with the 
exception of religion and politics, which may be treated of only 
historically. 

'' There is a commercial spirit abroad, which would make our 
nationality subservient to the table of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. It is almost needless to observe that with this we have 
not the slightest sympathy : for, although we would encourage 
industry and knowledge to the utmost limits of our power, we 
do not consider that with that view it is necessary we should 
forget our existence as a distinct race — abandon our language — 
destroy our native literature — and speak disparagingly of the land 
of our birth. Progress is quite compatible with the recognition 
of all these blessings ; and the history of Wales since its incor- 
poration with England has proved indubitably that the Cymry 
can be loyal, and attain the highest position in the state, or 
acquire wealth, without having to sell their birthright. 

'' Whilst such is the case, it is purposed, by means of the 
Cambrian Institute, to draw out and concentrate the various 

¥sculiaritie8 of the country which compose Welsh nationality, 
he records of the past shall be carefully examined and chronicled 
— the present resources of our soil earnestly promoted, both with 
the view of aiding science, and for the advancement of the per- 
sonal comforts of the inhabitants of the Principality — and the 
ancient \alour of the sons of the mountain shall be constantly 
stimulated to the defence of the throne, now so worthily occupiea 
by the hereditary representative of the kings of the four nations 
—Saxon, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh." 

Nine eventful years, while strengthening these senti- 
ments and fulfilling these promises, have demonstrated 
the increasing need of union and efibrt on the part of 
the Cambrian Institute, to enlarge the field it has so well 
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cultivated, and to adapt its researches and its conduct to 
meet the doubts and difficulties of the time. 

Ab Ithel is dead, but the spirit that animated him is 
though languid, undying; and Wales still possesses sons 
whose sagacity and learning, gathering praise and aid 
from scholars and thinkers of all nations, may yet, if 
wisely and exclusively directed to the literary and social 
work of their office, vindicate and exalt her name before 
the world. 

Ab Ithel has enriched the pages of the Cambrian 
Journal with contributions representing some of the 
most valuable of his writings. He began in the first 
volume The Traditionary Annals of the Cymry^ a work 
which has run through all the subsequent volumes, and 
which was unfortunately still incomplete at the time of 
his death. It is a fusion and digest of all the historical 
materials available in the bardic and other documents, 
submitted, wherever possible, to comparison with classical 
testimony, ?ind corrected by the light of modern science 
and the logic of modern opinion. It is a general view of 
a subject of which Barddas and the Ecclesiastical Anti- 
quities are specific branches. It affords to the Welshman 
a very useful compendium of historical facts and poetical 
fancies, scattered through published and manuscript litera- 
ture to which he may not enjoy easy access, but with 
which he ought to be well acquainted : and it presents to 
the English reader, at least an interesting account of 
matters considerably more relevant to his personal origin 
and condition than any that could be derived from 
Egyptian or Ninevite records. 

Few persons, indeed, out of Wales, suspect that the 
Welsh have any peculiar annals or traditions; and of 
those that are at all acquainted with the subject, the 
majority know only sufficient to dispose their mind 
to ridicule and unbelief. Want of time, want of candour 
or of patience, and above all, the secular spirit which 
averse from introspection or retrospection, links itself 
only with the present and with what is called the prac- 
tical; stand generally in the way of such studies as those 
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under consideration. In particular it is voted very idle 
and ridiculous to claim any regard for Ancient Britain. 
Critics petulantly evade a theme which they cannot 
handle with intelligence and will not with kindness; 
scholars sneer at a language and a literature not com- 
prised within their curriculum; compilers of historic 
manuals vacantly copy one another till the story of the 
idolatrous Druid and the rebellious Prince is recited in 
every dame-school and improved in every Bible class. 
The Times is never weary of declaiming on the supremacy 
of the mighty Anglo-Saxon Race; and innumerable con- 
suiters of that national oracle— -oracle indeed in the faculty 
of dubious and double utterance — are never weary of 
listening to the flattering statement. The student who 
would call attention to forgotten facts or unacknowledged 
conclusions, is pitied as an enthusiast or disliked as a 
bore. The age of steam and telegrams is little disposed 
to pause ^dt the beginnings of war chariots and vocal 
song. Borne on the broad river of time we have no 
leisure to look back on the fountain ever mistily rece- 
ding from our gaze. Archaeology is a harmless weak- 
ness, ethnology a speculative toy. Why should we line 
the nests of our mind with decayed sticks from the wood 
or doubtful fossils from the quarry, when last year's hay 
is at hand, and when penny newspapers are to be had at 
every corner ! It is true that we may dive into fathom- 
less geological depths, argue back for myriads of years 
the formation of the world, and theorize on the Natural 
Selection of Man. We may even descend to explore the 
mysterious cities of Mexico, the submerged log-huts of 
the Swiss lakes, or the flint implements in the drift of 
Saint Acheul. But to examine records, traditions, and 
vestiges, nearer to us in time and closer to us in relation, 
is thought only in the smallest degree worthy of encou- 
ragement. Thus it is that the Past of the Welsh people 
and the Welsh land is little cared for or comprehended 
by the nation which has borrowed much from it, and 
benefited much by it, but which now seeks only to 
absorb it and strip it of its separate characteristics. 
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How more and more true, then, become the words of 
Southey, — 

" One maxim of this age is that the past is good for nothing. 
I wish it was not a corollary with those who hold it, that the 
future is worth as little, and that the present is all that it behoves 
us to care about."* 

And indeed there is also an analogous prejudice or 
ignorance respecting the Wales of to-day. Despite the 
many points of contact with its people, the community 
of pursuits, the appreciation of its tongue by continental 
scholars, its tourist-trodden and much-painted valleys 
and hills; it seems to be regarded in the same spirit 
though modernized, as that in which North Wales was 
once regarded by the inhabitants of the South — as a 
region of mystery, eccentricity, and superstition.' 

Results like these are produced and perpetuated by 
political theories not less than by popular prejudices. 
Yet surely this ought not to be so. Surely the ties 
binding together England and Wales, as England and 
Scotland, under one crown and one common name of 
Britain, are broad and general enough to admit of the 
differences peculiar to the Celtic nationality, just as variety 

« Letter quoted by Waring in his RecoUectiom and Anecdotes of 
Edward Williams, page 211. 

' See Vestiges of the Gael in Owyneddy pp. 55, 56. Popular 
writers, or rather writers in popular serials and newspapers, when 
they come to a Welsh name, generally make it a subject of ridicule 
or of apology, for its presumed difficulty and harshness ; forgetting 
that the ordinary rule of languages demands that the ear rather than 
the eye should be consulted, and that the powers of the letters should 
be understood before pronunciation is attempted. Is there more 
impracticability in Llansantffraid or Llanuwchllyn, than in VaUa- 
dolid, Civita Vecchia or Lichtenstein ? And in descriptions of the 
Eisteddvod, the merest superficial features capable of a ludicrous cast, 
are selected and retailed with curious inaccuracy. Again, take the 
following from that excellent magazine, Chambers's Journal, of No- 
vember, 1863, — " Researches into ancient Welsh annals prove that 
during five or six centuries after (the Heptarchy), from the deep 
gorges of Snowdon, Cader Idris, and Plinlimmon, there issued troops 
of fierce wolves to desolate the beauteous vales of Clroyd and Llan- 
rwst." And this in the days of tourist tickets and penny maps ! 
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in the scenery of mountain and plain produces the greatest 
natural charm of the Island ; or just as dissimilarity in 
the complexion and blood of its inhabitants promotes the 
superior strength and beauty of the united race. And if 
also the individual leaders of thought and action, and all 
intelligent and benevolent men, instead of standing aloof 
with indifference, or drawing nigh only with the weapons 
of sarcasm and ill-will, would qualify themselves to 
understand the antecedent literature and history of the 
Cymry, and would sympathize with, and encourage, that 
love of liberty and fatherland, of music, poetry and song, 
of unformal religion and home affections, of free move- 
ment and free breathing, which gives nobility to character 
and refinement to manners, and which counteracts the 
degrading effects of trade; they would not only advance 
a great Divine principle, but promote their own intellec- 
tual and social enjoyment in no ordinary degree. 

The Traditionary Annals of the Uymry^ as far as 
published, comprise thirty-two chapters under the respec- 
tive titles following: — 

The Creation and the Deluge; The Cymry in the 
East ; The Arrival in Britain ; Settlement of the Lloe- 
grwys and Brython ; The Three Primary Bards ; From 
Prydain to Dyvnwal Moelraud — The Native Princes; 
ibid. — Colonies ; Dyvnwal Moelmud ; From Dyvnwal 
Moelmud to Ceraint Ab Greidiol ; From Ceraint Ab 
Greidiol to Bran Ab Llyr; The Roman Invasion; 
Bardism, its Origin and Constitution; Bardism, the 
Gorsedd; Bardism, the Cadair or Chair; Bardism, its 
Ceremonies and Insignia; Bardism, Badges and Mottoes, 
Graduation, and Endowment of the Bards; Bardism, 
Religion; The Rural Arts — I. Agriculture; 2. Metal- 
lurgy; 3. Architecture; 4. Bardism; 5. Harp-playing; 

6. Weaving; 7. Politics; 8, Medicine; 9. Commerce; 
The Civil Arts — I. Literature; 2. Arithmetic; 3. Men- 
suration ; 4. Astronomy ; 5. Pleading ; 6. Philology ; 
three Chapters of the Civil Arts, not completed, are — 

7. Warfare ; 8. Navigation ; 9. Judicature, 
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It must not be supposed that these various chapters pre- 
sent facts of equal interest, or rest upon authority of equal 
weight. The speculations regarding the autochthonal 
settlements of the Cymry in Britain, and the account of 
the Druidic and Bardic systems, may, or may not seem 
reasonable to the modern historian ; and the authenticity of 
such documents as the Triads and loloMSS.j may, or 
may not be convincing to the modern critic. Of these 
documents and of these subjects we shall speak in 
another place, merely observing here that in any fair 
examination it will be impossible wholly to refute such 
opinions, or ignore such curious and copious records. 
But whatever may be said of the more recondite portion 
of the themes traversed by Ab Ithel, there can be little 
question of the genuineness and interest of his annals 
when he tells of tne rural and civil arts of the Cymry ; 
and it is these that we would more particularly commend 
to the calm attention of the English student. Whatever 
may be thought of Tydain and Bran ab Llyr, as to when 
they lived, or whether they lived at all, there can be no 
doubt of the poetry and of the warlike valour of the sixth 
century ; and however much the faith or practice of the 
Druids may be distrusted or defamed, it is certain that 
pure Christianity, at first blending with it, and at last 
displacing it, was maintained in these Islands with more 
or less lustre, through four hundred years preceding the 
Saxon invasion. Again, the legislation of the wise Alfred 
founded upon that of Ethelbert and Ina, endeared him 
to his people, and is remembered wherever the Saxon 
race prevails. But the laws of Hy wel Dda, derived from 
sources long anterior to the reign of the Romans, and 
expanded from statutes binding among the Cymry from 
times when the ancestors of Hengist were rearing idols in 
the Germanian forests, are yet nobler than the laws of 
Alfred, and enter more largely into the living jurispru- 
dence of Britain. To adopt the words of a learned 
writer, — " The Triads and the Laws of Hoel are as supe- 
rior to the Anglo-Saxon Institutes as the elegies of 
Lly warch H^n and the odes of Taliesin are to the ballads 
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of the Edda."* It is indeed interesting to observe how 
much of the code of Hywel — especially in the law of 
property and of evidence, remains in familiar practice. 
The mode of trial by Jury for which the Anglo-Saxons 
generally get exclusive credit appears to have been 
applied by the Britons, in all its fullness, to nearly every 
description of civil and criminal procedure. 

The industrial and material resources of ancient Britain 
are exemplified in the Annals by well-chosen excerpts 
from classical not less than from native records. Strabo 
says of the Island that " it produces corn and cattle, and 
gold, and silver, and iron, which things are brought 
thence." Herodotus refers in a celebrated passage to the 
exportation of tin from the Cassiterides. Caesar, along 
with numerous allusions to the intellectual training of the 
higher classes, speaks of the agriculture of the Britons, 
and of their war chariots, of which Cassivellaunus alone 
had four thousand. Carriages imply roads and an ad- 
vanced state of handicraft in wood and metals. Proper- 
tius sings of the elaborate form and device of the British 
harness, for the Britons were noted for the breeding and 
management of horses, as well as for chariots. Cicero in 
his letters to his friends who were in Britain with Csesar, 
bears witness to the mechanical resources of the natives 
when he speaks of the mirificis molibus with which the 
harbours were fortified ; and we need hardly name the 
great megaliths of Avebury and Stonehenge as works 
of a yet more diflBicult class.* The Tre'r Caeri on the 
Eifl mountains in Caernarvonshire, the finest existing 
type of a British fortress, may also be mentioned. 
Wind-mills and water-mills belong probably to a later 
date, as do the gay dresses and golden armour and 

* Flintoff, Rise and Progress of the Laws of England and Wales, 
p. 45. Sir Francis Palgrave in Rise and Progress of the English 
Commonwealth^ p. 37, adopts almost the same words. 

^ While we admire the learning and acuteness of Herbert, we most 
utterly dissent from the theory in his Cyclops Christianus that these 
monuments are the production of a race posterior to the Romans in 
Britain. 
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ornaments, the glass drinking cups, amber beads and 
iqstruments of music, so freely named in the poetry of 
the sixth century.^ A bard was prohibited from three 
things; mechanics, war, and commerce, but he was 
permitted to hunt and cultivate his land, five free acres 
being presented to him by the country in virtue of his 
office, and testimony of his .worths These regulations 
show at once the exalted conception entertained by the 
Britons of the bardic dignities and duties, and the 
existence of a high material civilization. 

We may glance also at medicine, in which it is certain 
that the Druids were proficient — at least as regards the 
use of herbs. Pliny particularly mentions the misletoe, 
saying that in Druidical language it was called omnia 
sanantem. It is curious that oil lack, heal-all, is a modern 
name of this plant. In the traditional accounts, too, of 
the use of letters, and of the Peithynen, a wooden book 
or system of movable framed bars on which the letters 
were cut, whence the alphabet was called Coelbren^ or 
" wood of credibility ; '* there is a curious expansion of 
the well-known statement of Caesar respecting the litera- 
ture of the Druids. And as a proof of the singular rich- 
ness and refinement of the early British tongue, we may 
notice its power of expressing high numbers by vocables 
evolved with accumulative force from the primitive roots 

^ See also Ab Ithers Ohssary of Terms of British Dress and 
Armour (1850), and Agriculture and Arts under the Druidic 
St/stem, by the Rev. John Jones of Llanllyfni. 

7 It was once proposed to present Ab Ithel with five free acres of 
land as a testimonial, and a committee was formed for the purpose. 
Their prospectas contains the following words : — '' He has spent and 
been spent in the cause of his native land ; his works are pure, disin- 
terested offerings to his country ; and the quiet, unobtrusive way in 
which he conducts his labours, implies clearly that he does not even 
court fame, or popular applause. Shall not, then, his country honour 
him ? This will be done no doubt after his death. But why should 
he not have a foretaste of her gratitude whilst yet among us ? For, 
though he has been a faithful minister of the Church during so many 
years, no adequate preferment has yet been bestowed upon him.'' 
The project, however, was never carried out. We are not aware of 
the reason. 
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— in which it as far surpasses the English as the English 
does the Polynesian. 

In the most exalted subject of human investigation, 
astronomy, the details of the Cymric study are full of 
interest, as witness the names given to the constellations, 
and the celebration of the ^' three blessed astronomers, 
Gwydion, Idris, and Gwyn." Caesar says of the Druids 
that they taught ^^multa praeterea de sideribus atque 
eorum instu." The word for time, am-ser, about the 
f^ars, has an excellence both in philosophy and philo- 
logy hardly approached by any other tongue ancient or 
modem ; as similarly, the etymon Duw (Dy-yw) inten- 
sifies the Name of the Divine I Am in a manner not to 
be paralleled in any language nearer to us than those of 
primeval origin. 

But we must conclude our brief memoranda sugges- 
tive merely of the various and interesting topics treated 
to their full extent in the Traditionary Annals of the 
Cymry. 

In 1855 Ab Ithel began to rebuild the Church of 
Llanymowddwy which had fallen into a ruinous state. 
He had with much zeal collected subscriptions for the 
work, but these proved insufiicient, chiefly because a 
new foundation for the north wall was necessary, and 
thus the edifice could only be rudely finished. Ab Ithel 
belonged to that misrepresented party who maintain 
that the comeliness and completeness of God's house 
should equal all that the art and wealth of man can 

Eroduce ; and he had a strong local attachment to this 
oly memorial of the good Tydecho. It was a frequent 
saymg of his that if ever he became rich, it would be the 
great pride of his heart to make that little mountain 
church as perfect a gem as could be anywhere found. 
While the old building was being pulled down, he per- 
formed amid the ruins, the marriage ceremony for several 
couples who preferred that their pastor should do so thus 
rather than that they should betake themselves to a 
atrange clergyman and a distant church. The scene is 
describe by eye-witnesses as being very striking — the 
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Welsh dresses of the wedding parties, the white vestment 
of the minister, the summer sky for a roof, the stedfast 
hills for walls. 

In various places in his writings, Ab Ithel has defended 
the ancient Britons from the hard imputation cast on 
their marriage morals by Csesar and others; but no- 
where better than in a paper contributed to The Church- 
man so far back as 1838. As the Triads and historical 
particulars here given may be new to the general reader, 
and as the paper itself is little known as Ab ItheFs, we 
reproduce it in extenso. 

'' BRITISH MABRIAGES. 

'' Incompetent historians have grossly misrepresented the 
ancient Britons on the subject of marriage. They charge them 
with living in promiscuous concubinage, like savages of the 
worst description. Such falsehood has been ably and fully con- 
futed by a modem writer,^ who, in defence of his position, has 
a noted from the genuihe ][>roductions of the British Moralists 
lemselves. Indeed he has rescued from misrepresentation the 
whole doctrine of Druidism, and by incontestable proofs iden- 
tified it with the patriarchal religion of Noah. We shall here 
present to the readers of The Churchman the Triads selected 
from the laws of Dyvkwal Moelmud, who lived four hundred 
years before the Christian era, to prove that marriage was held 
sacred among the ancient Britons. 

" 1. * There are three causes of welcome progression : co-proxl- 
mation, alliance hy marriage ^ and defence. 

" 2. ' There are three happy progressions : bards announcing peace, 
a meeting in harvest time, and a marriage. 

" 3. ' There are three progressions for mutual support : the chief 
of the tribe, a married person, and he that is employed by the 
country and district. — Triads of Progressions* 

" 4. * There are three kinds of private property belonging to every 
man, whether he be a foreigner or a Kimbrian (Briton) : a wifej 
children, and moveable property. 

" 5. ' There are three kinds of private property belonging to every 
roan, which must not he shared with another ; nor be given in pay- 
ment for a fine : a wife, children, and paraphernalia. The paraph- 
ernalia denote clothes, arms, and the implements of the privileged 
arts; for without these a man is deprived of his just station in society, 

« Rev. D. James, Almondbury, in his " Patriarchal Religion of 
Britain." 
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and it is not right for the law to unman a citizen, or to prevent him 
from practising the arts. 

'* 6. * There are three persons whom every Kimbrian, being a 
landed proprietor, mast keep and support : a married wifey an armed 
man if he do not bear arms himself, and a family tutor. 

'' 7. ' There are three legal injaries to a man : to murder him, to 
have illicit intercourse with his wife, and to violate the protection he 
may have given. 

** 8. ^ There are three removals which have no return : first, a 
woman by marriage^ for she quits the privilege of her family ^ and 
obtains that of her husband according to the authority and will of the 
law. Slie can no more assume the privilege of her family, neither 
will the lam knowingly revoke what it has once determined, 

'' 9. * There are three primary indispensables of a voter : that he be 
a free-born Briton without defect in pedigree and without meanness 
in dignity ; that he be an efficient man, and that he be the head of a 
family, having a wife and children by marriage. Without these a 
man will not be recognised in law as the head of a family ; and with 
these he will not decide against privilege and justice, but will vote 
conscientiously on their account. 

** 10. ' There are three kinds of vassals who do not obtain the 
dignity and privilege of the free-born Briton, until the ninth in 
descent. The first is an illegitimate child that is legally denied by 
his father ; or in another manner according to law, oecause he was 
not born in honourable and organized wedlock ; or in another manner 
still, because he was begotten in opposition to the law and the privilege 
of the country and the tribe. 

"11. ' There are three reasons for vassalage, as it respects dis' 
orderly persons, who are neither recognized by the law nor by the 
citizens. First, to prevent treachery by strangers and their con- 
federates. Second, to prevent foreigners from obtaining the land of 
free-born Britons. And third, to prevent celibacy by getting children 
promiscuously and illegally, through direct commerce with abandoned 
women.' 

''Such was the sacred light in which our British ancestors 
viewed the marriage-tie under Druidical sway. After their 
transition into Christianity, they still retained the same scriptural 
views, sanctified by the holier influence of the Gospel. They 
extended the privilege to the Clergy as well as the laity, in 
accordance with divine declaration, ' Marriage is honourable in 
alV A remarkable proof of this may be had in the ' Genealogy 
of the British Saints,' a very ancient and valuable document. 
As the saints recorded therein were for the most part in holy 
orders, their hereditary canonization evidently implies marriage. 
We find also from a decree passed in a Synod, held by St. 
Patrick, Auxilius, and Iserninus, that the Irish Church allowed 
the Clergy to marry. In this council, held a.d. 432, it was 
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resolved that ^priests' wives should be veiled/ St. Bernard 
says, that one family enjoyed the Archbishopric of Armagh for 
fifteen generations. In the year 96 1, an attempt was made by 
the Pope to impose on the Welsh Clergy a life of celibacy, 
which however was strenuously and efi^ctually resisted. It 
seems that a similar trial was made in the reign of Henry II., 
for we learn that a Welsh priest of the name of Madog Hen 
Gwyllt wrote some Latin verses against the Pope on the 
occasion, in which he implies that he 'sinned criminally in 
wishing to put asunder what God had joined together/ that he 
was a 'thief/ a 'hypocrite/ had 'decreed wickedly/ and had 
' taught contrary to the Scriptures.' He tells him further, that 
all such Clergy as coincided with his opinion, were ' transgressors 
of the law/ acting contrary to the example of ' Zacharias,' and 
the precepts of 'St. Paul,' and that whoever maintained 'this 
new error' was 'deserving of perdition.' ^ A bold defiance ! 

" Injunctions to the same effect seem to have been equally 
disregarded by the majority of the English Clergy, who urged 
in their own vindication, that Moses, and others among the 
most eminent of God's servants, were married men.* 

" The ring formed a part of the matrimonial rite. Taliesin, 
in the sixth century, speaks of a 'Ringed Virgin.' If the 
etymology of Modrwy fa ring) be ammod aerwy (the yoke of 
contract^ the above expression would imply that the ring was 
given to the betrothed some time before the actual celebration of 
the marriage. This would be in accordance with the Catholic 
custom of those days. If, however, the word be composed of 
Bawd (a thumb) and aerwy (a yoke), it would only mean that 
the ring was originally worn on the thumb. Or perhaps there 
is in it a reference to a practice which we know prevailed in some 
of the English Churches prior to the Reformation ; this was, the 
man, at the time of marriage, placed a ring on the woman's thumbs 
saying, in the name of the Father ; then on the second finger, 
saying, and the Son ; then on the third finger, saying, and the 
Holy Ghost; then on the fourth finger, saying, AmenJ'^ 

On the 2nd August, 1855, a minor Eisteddvod was 
held at Dinas Mowddwy, and Ab Ithel took a prominent 
part in it, though strictly speaking, not at that time a 
member of the bardic fraternity. He won here — so 

9 See " The Church of England Independent of the Church of 
Rome in all Ages," p. 54. Painter, 342, Strand. 
^ Soame's Anglo-Saxon Church, p. 276. 
« Origines Liturgicae, vol. ii, p. 213. 
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varied were his talents — the cae hedw^ or birchen wreath, 
for the best love-lyric or poem to a lady (rhiangerdd), a 
prize first revived in modem times at this Eisteddvod, 
but formerly always competed for, the last instance 
being five himdred years ago, when Davydd ab Gwilym, 
the Welsh Petrarch or Moore, was victorious. Ab Ithel's 
heroine was the unfortunate and beautiful Lleucu Llwyd, 
Anglice Lucy Lloyd, of Pennal, Merioneth, a.d. 1390.' 
To show the popular interest in this Eisteddvod which 
was appointed at short notice and under many dis- 
advantages, we may mention that no fewer than 240 
compositions were sent in for adjudication.^ But the 
finest type of this truly national institution, at least as 
regards a modern revival, was the great Eisteddvod 
held three years afterwards at Llangollen, of which Ab 
Ithel was the chief promoter and manager, and which 
by its character and results has made important what 
was before disregarded, and permanent what was before 
irregular. Of this meeting we shall speak in due order. 
In the same year, 1855, it again became necessary for 
Ab Ithel's health, to seek a change of residence, and tliis 
time the warmer climate of Lancashire was recommended. 
The rebuilding of his church also gave him a good 
opportunity of absence. He accordingly chose Middle- 
ton, near Manchester. Here he resided until 1857, 
without any clerical duty, and leading a studious life 
agreeably varied by friendly intercourse with several 
Welsh clergymen settled in England ; his most frequent 
visitors being the Rev. R. W. Morgan, and the late 

' " She was beloved by Lly welyn G6ch ab Meurig HSn of 
Nannau, bat against the wishes of her friends. When her lover had 
gone on a journey to South Wales, she was told by her father, as a 
means of weaning her affections from him, that he was married to 
another woman, upon hearing which, she fell down and immediately 
expired. Her lover, on his return home, composed a pathetic elegy 
on her, the original of which is preserved in manuscript, and a trans- 
lation of it is printed in Jones's Bardic Museum,** — Williams* 
Biographical Dictionary. 

^ For an account of the Dinas Eisteddvod, and the history of the 
Rhiangerdd, see Cambrian JaumaJ, 1855, pp. 248 and 269. 
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Rev. Joseph Hughes, better known in Wales as Cam 
Ingli. We cannot pass over the name of the latter 
gentleman without paying this tribute to his memory : 
he was a Christian and a scholar ; a man of singularly 
kind heart, gentle manners, and honest purposes ; 
warmly attached to Wales, and never backward in sup- 
porting her national interests with voice, purse, and pen ; 
yet as the pastor of an English parish, distinguished for 
charity, integrity, and zeal. He was a true Cymro, and 
what is better, a good man.* 

Ab Ithel often took the Sunday duty at Thornham, 
near Middleton, to relieve a brother clergyman who 
suffered from ill-health in a greater degree than himself. 
These ministrations were a delight to him. He occa- 
sionally visited Wales, both to look at his own parish, 
and to fulfil his office of Inspector of Schools. On the 
first occasion of his going to Uanymowddwy, he entered 
the valley by crossing the hills, and when he reached 
the top of Moel Vryn, he heard a bell ringing merrily, 
and found it to be the church-bell that had just been 
hung in its place. He has often alluded to the exquisite 
sensations of that moment v^hen fresh from the plains 
of Lancashire, standing on the hill-top, he inhaled the 
pure breeze and listened to the bell which betokened 
his restored church, and spoke of holy worship and 
Sabbath peace. 

In 1856, he graduated as a Bard of the Island of 
Britain, at a Congress of Bards held at Pont y Prydd, 
the Archdruid Myfyr Morganwg presiding. The report 
of this congress, as given in the Cambrian Journal^ (vol, 
for 1856, page 201,) is exceedingly curious and quaint. 
The preamble runs as follows : — 

'' On the day of Alban Hevin last, (Summer Solstice, June 
21st,) the period when the sun opens the gates of light to their 
furthest extremity, as usualy a Congress of the Bards of the Isle 
of Britain was held on the Maen Chwyf, or the Cradle of 

* He died at Meltfaam, near Huddersfield, of which place he had 
for several y^ars been the incumbent, the 8th November, 1863, aged 
61, leaving a widow and one child, a daughter. 
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Ceridwen, in the Vale of TaflF, in the chiefdom of Glamorgan 
and Gwent, under the presidency of the Archdruid Myfyr 
Morganwg, having with thena their symbolical regalia which 
denote the profound knowledge contained in the mysteries 
(cyfrinion) of ancient and pure bardism." 

It is evident that Ab Ithel had the benefit of admis- 
sion to the bardic hierarchy under conditions absolutely 
archaic, and surrounded by mysteries more than Eleu- 
sinian ! 

In 1856, Ab Ithel produced for the Welsh MSS. 
Society, with English translations and notes, an edition 
of the Ancient Welsh Grammar of Edeyrn Davod Aur, or 
Edeyrn the Golden-Tongued, compiled in the thirteenth 
centur)' ; together with the Rules of Welsh Poetry com- 
piled by Davydd Ddu Athraw, in the fourteenth century. 
The volume is inscribed to Prince Louis Lucien Bona- 
parte, in terms justly appreciative of his remarkable 
proficiency in the history, language, and literature of 
the Cymry. The preface repeats the very curious bardic 
account of the origin and development of the old letters, 
from the /1\, the A Wen (awen) or Blessed A, which 
represents the form or figure of the Name of God melo- 
diously uttered by Him at the creation of the world, 
being the rays of the rising sun at the equinoxes and the 
solstices, converging into a focus — " the eye of light." ^ 

A grammar forming the basis of Dosparth Edeyrn 
Davod Aur, is said to have been compiled by Geraint 
Vardd Glas, Geraint the Blue Bard, in the tenth century, 
A MS. of that grammar was preserved at Raglan Castle, 
but no copy is now known to exist. Edeyrn compiled 
his grammar about the year 1270, by command of 
Llywelyn ap GrufFydd, and Rhys Vychan and Morgan 
Vychan, princes of South Wales. It obtained the sanc- 
tion of the courts of the lords, and the jury of the 
country, the rhaith gwlad. It was designed by Edeyrn 
to be a perpetual standard and code of doctrine of the 

^ This figure is always exhibited in the arrangement of the stones 
of the Gorsedd. The whole subject is fully treated in Sarddas, and 
in the papers on Druidism by Ab Ithel. 
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letters, parts of speech, and metres of vocal song — "for 
as it is here laid down does Edeym declare it to the 
heart that loves, the reason that considers, the tongue 
that expresses, the memory that retains, and the nation 
that supports it." — (Introduction.) 

The original text of this excellent work is given in Ab 
Ithel's edition, followed by a translation, which is divided 
into the main heads of Orthography, Parts of Speech, 
Syntax, and Prosody. Ab Ithel's own copious notes 
are interspersed with the translated text in a lesser type, 
and so arranged as to constitute Edeyrn a complete 
modern grammar of the Welsh. The editor has made 
large and discreet use of precedent grammatical writings, 
especially of those of Prof. Zeuss and Mr. T. Rowland ; 
due acknowledgment being rendered in the preface to all 
these sources. 

It is unquestionable that the Britons had the use of 
letters, not only before the Saxon era but before the 
Roman also. It has been supposed that these were 
Pelasgian : Ceesar expressly says Greeds utuntur Uteris. 
But what is known of the letters of the Druids and Bards 
as to form, number and powers ? What evidence sur- 
vives ? Is the Bardic Alphabet as it is now presented, a 
fair reproduction of the ancient letters ? 

In Orthography, the reader will find nothing in 
Edeyrn, or in Davydd Ddu Athraw, respecting the old 
Alphabet. The Golden-Tongued mentions twenty-four 
letters as the number current at his epoch ; and Davydd 
a century later has about the same. All the added 
details of the origin of letters and the formation of the 
alphabet, are taken from the lolo MS8. — documents 
which despite the authority of Lly welyn Sion can hardly 
be considered sufficiently authentic and conclusive on this 
subject. The monkish and monumental alphabets figured 
by Ab Ithel, as collected from undoubted remains, are 
evidently debased forms of Roman letters; and the 
Alphabet of Nemnivus, in the Bodleian MSS. of the 
ninth century, is, as far as we perceive, a set of com- 
plex letters of a Runic type, still more fanciful than the 

o 
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Bardic Alphabet, and essentially unlike it^ though Zeuss 
seems not to think so. This dissimilarity hardly sup- 
ports the antiquity of the Bardic Alphabet, if it be true 
that Nemnivus wrote his in answer to a Saxon scholar 
who asserted that the Britons had no letters. But we 
are equally inclined to doubt the genuineness of the 
characters of Nemnivus as regards their assigned date. 
The Irish character is sufficiently exhibited in the oldest 
records of Erin, but nowhere do we find a character like 
the bardic on inscribed stones or in any ancient MSS. or 
transcripts. There is so far as we know only one trace 
extant of the Coelbren y Beirdd. It is the letters M. 
C. L. in bardic, found in an old house called The Court, 
upon an oak bedstead of Tudor character, in a room 
which had been closed for a period of time exceeding the 
memory of man.''^ These letters have been supposed to 
refer to the date 1150, but as that seems inconsistent 
with the apparent age of the bedstead, it is more probable 
that they express the initials of a name, and thus might 
be an example of the alleged return of the Cymry to 
the use of the Coelbren in consequence of a prohibition 
by Henry V. of schools, books, and the materials of 
books to the Cymry ; although under the Tudor dynasty 
no such prohibition survived. The whole value of the 
symbols turns upon the date at which they were inscribed, 
and the evidence on that point is too slight to support 
any theory. 

Whence comes the Bardic Alphabet, and by whom 
was it first presented in its complete form of forty-four 
characters ? What warrant is there for asserting that it 
was the alphabet of the Middle Age in Wales, to say no- 
thing of pre-Saxon times ? Why are the grammarians 
before Owen Pughe silent about it? How we should 
rejoice over the discovery of a veritable inscribed peith- 

7 See Cambrian Journal, 185S, pp. 82 and 82. The Editor 
remarks, ''In the face of this discovery we sincerely trust that the 

g'lost of old lolo will in future be allowed to rest in peace." But if 
ese three letters be all, '' Alas, poor ghost !" 
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ynen^ duly dated and signed with the at cant of the 
author! Could such a relic be fished up from Llyn 
Geirionydd, or unearthed from the foundations of Castell 
Harlech, what torque from the battle-field, or um from 
the carnedd, could equal it in value ! 

But we fail to find any satisfactory answer to our 
questions in the statement of lolo Morganwg.^ The able 
paloeographist Mr. J. 0. Westwood, after intimating that 
he cannot accept the explanation of Taliesin Williams as 
to the origin of the bardic alphabet, remarks that many 
of the peculiar letters of the British are the cursive Roman 
hand slightly modified, and that most of them almost 
identical with their British figure occur in the papyri of 
Ravenna.* Perhaps, however, Mr. Westwood here re- 
fers to the monumental rather than to the bardic letters, 
which he had not seen when the Palcsographia Sacra 
was published, in which he examines the question. 

The high rank of the Cymraeg as a language is well 
seen in the chapters of Orthography and Syntax in the 
Grammar of the Cymric Chrysostom. The independence 
and force of its primitives, the copiousness and expli- 
cability of its derivatives, the structure and accentuation 
of its syllables, its genders and degrees of comparison, 
the number of its pronouns and refinement of its verbs, 
its far extended system of numerals, its inflections and 

8 A wooden book consisting of a series of square bars taming 
freely in framework so as to present surfaces on whicb the angular 
letters might be conyeniently cut. 

9 We do not forget the able essay of Taliesin Williams in favour of 
the Coelbren, which shows, fii*st, the certainty that the bards of the 
fourteenth, and yet more of the fifteenth centuries, employed wooden 
billets to a limited extent and for special reasons^ and next, the 
strong probability that they adopted some peculiar characters for 
those billets. But the lolo alphabet in formd, ipsd is not thereby 
proved, nor is any sufficient explanation given of the silence of 
grammarians both before and after the centuries named, in regard to 
a particular alphabet. Does not this, coupled with the absence of 
all reliquary evidence on wood or on paper, leave the question at 
least doubtful whether the alphabet now before us was the national 
alphabet of any age ? 

1 Letter to Ab Ithel, 14th October, 1845. 
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initial mutations designed equally for ease and strength 
of expression ; all demonstrate both a very ancient origin 
and a very careful cultivation. 

The section Prosody is a wonderful exposition of the 
laws and practice of Welsh verse, than which as regards 
the old metres none could be more elaborately artificial. 
Most of the quaintly compounded terras that move our 
laughter and admiration occur in this section ; and we 
must praise the ingenuity with which the translator has 
found a classical or an English equivalent for the sesqui- 
pedalian voluminousness of the original expression. Let 
any one dare to question the rich resources of this ancient 
versification, and Edeym shall answer him, as he may 
choose, in the perfluent, odynic, autometric, or auroric 
stichopolyrhythms of Taliesin*s metre; or overwhelm 
him with catenated chy tisagogic systiches of a later date. 
What system of Greek or Latin verse could produce such 
a rule as the following, which is by no means the most 
difficult we could select : — 

" The brachyosiridic consists of thirty-two syllables ; that is 
to say, of two verses of sixteen syllables each, there being a 
recurrent word in each on the twelfth syllable, answering to the 
eighth. It harmonises doubly every K>ur and eight syllables. 
The whole stanza has three rhymes besides the four recurrent 
rhymes, that is to say, the first rhyme terminates on the sixteenth 
syllable, the second on the twentieth syllable, and the third 
rhyme concludes the stanza. And be it known that the four 
recurrencies are homoeorythm ; as, 

Owennvun gwynvawr geinvwyn gynvy/ 

Gariad gweryZ giried goraUf 

Gwirvodd gyrvau gorvydd gweurvy/ 

Goruc evyl gwiw ragovau." 

The consonandes of the bards rejoice in the classification 
of cruciform, contrasted, hollow-jawed, dragging, and 
lost-headed consonancies. The dragging consonancies 
are three, smooth-dragging, dragging by connection, and 
dragging by double connection. 

But the consonantial ne^ plus ultra seem to be the 
untractable cruciform consonancy, and the clawing 
consonancy. 
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• There is in English a fair variety of epigrams, but 
we doubt whether any such specimen can be produced 
as the vetericine, long-legged, warrior's, or fisted systich. 
And most schoolmasters would be puzzled, we imagine, 
to find out the tongue which boasts of three parordic and 
promiscuous dipthongs ; a rotundisparsison dipthong, a 
capricurvilentison dipthong, and a liquilentison or fortis- 

f)arsison dipthong; accompanied by their congeners of 
owlier title, the three wonderful dipthongs — a strange 
dipthong, a tailed dipthong, and a wandering dipthong. 
However, our British bards of the Middle Ages owned 
to faults. A homoeorythm systich is faulty when it is 
hoof-overtaking (carnymorddiwes), that is to say, when 
each of the two short verses is polysyllabic. 

And the following are the names of the ^^ common 
faults;" excess of rhymes, ugly sound, ape's breech, 
hoof-overtaking (formerly callea shank-relaxing), too 
much alike, and rhyme-treading. May it not be said 
that some of these survive in our modem poets, from 
Tennyson down to Tupper ! 

Ab Ithel returned with his family to their valley home 
in 1857. Little occurred during that year that need be 
recorded. He worked hard for his church and parish, 
and he planned or commenced several new books and 
several patriotic undertakings. His correspondence also 
absorbed no small portion of his leisure hours, but no 
portion was less regretted or better bestowed. His early 
college friends, of whom perhaps Tegid^ was the most 
eminent as the most dear, had passed from the field of 
letters or of life, but time, bestowing more than it took 
away, had developed for his mature mind that larger 
friendly intercourse which sympathy of pursuits can 
awaken, and admiration of character confirm. We may 
glance at the name of Mr. Silvan Evans who, regarding 
Ab Ithel as the acknowledged hierophant of the myste- 
ries of bardic and druidic lore, consulted him in respect 
to their bearing on modern Welsh literature and ortho- 

1 The Rev. John Jones, M.A. (loan Tegid) Precentor of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 
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graphy f of Mr. W. W. E. Wynne whose love of letters 
and of art adds lustre to his merit as a senator and 
country gentleman; of the lamented Archdeacon Williams, 
who perhaps of all Cymric champions fought with the 
keenest and brightest weapons, the coolest head and the 
stoutest heart ; of Eben Vardd now too passed away, but 
ever memorable as the highest and purest poet of our 
modern Wales ; of Sir Thomas Phillipps who combines 
enthusiasm for ancient records with critical acumen and 
sterling sense, and to whom Ab Ithel was indebted for 
support and advice always good and always cordially 
given ; of Mr, Rees of Llandovery, whose esteemed im- 
primatur will recall a virtuous and able man while his 
title-pages endure ; and briefly, of Nash, Borrow, Poste, 
Villemarque, whose names need no comment; and of 
almost every foremost man in Welsh scholarship or 
British archaeology. 

In 1858 (April 14th) the Master of the Rolls offered 
to Ab Ithel the editorship of the Welsh records which it 
was proposed to embody in the series of historic materials 
of the Middle Age, published under the sanction of the 
Lords of the Treasury. This excellent series wojuld 
obviously be incomplete without those interesting docu- 
ments chiefly existing in MS., and hitherto imperfectly 
if at all published, which treat both of the early history 
of Britain and of the separate history of the Principality. 
The authenticity of the latter part of the chronicles in 
particular, and the numerous copies in MS. available for 
collation, rendered them too important to be omitted. 
The main diflGiculty lay in the choice of an editor fitly 
qualified to introduce the Cymric Clio to an unsympa- 
thising world. It was not easy to find a man learned 
and patient enough to unravel ancient language and 
corrupted text, and also so judicious that in reviving the 
faded colours of the Past he would not overlay them 
with the warm tint of fancy, and in dealing with political 
events would not allow the scholar to sink into the 

2 Ab Ithel was often urged by Mr. S. Evans and others to under- 
take the reformation of the orthography, and the settlement of it upon 
some definite basis — but there was not time. 
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partisan. . It was well known that Ab Ithel excelled in 
all the learned and mechanical duties of editorship, but 
it was imagined that he would not refrain from infusing 
an ultra Welsh spirit into his work. He accepted the 
task, and lived to issue two volumes which, if fairly con- 
sidered, are a substantial proof that he could vindicate 
his national literature without doing violence to truth or 
outraging critical proprieties. It was inevitable, how- 
ever, that clamour and envy should be excited in some 
circles by the appearance of such books under such 
auspices. But the appeal from captious sciolists and 
truculent reviewers lies across the sea, and it has been 
heard and approved by the calm thinkers of Germany 
and France, in whose judgment prejudice and pride can 
find no place. Let this be the apology of Sir John 
Romilly as it was the consolation of Ab Ithel ! 

The Brut y Tywysogion or Chronicle of the Princes, 
and the Annales CambricB^ were the volumes first in- 
trusted to Ab Ithel. He worked upon them, during a 
part of 1858, and 1859, and published them in 1860. 
The Chronicle of the Princes is the production for the 
most part of Caradoc of Llancarvan who was contem- 
porary with Geoffrey of Monmouth, and who perhaps re- 
ceived some assistance from that renowned troubler of our 
annals. He begins his history with Cadwalader where 
Geoffrey's British history concludes, and carries it down 
to 1157, a date within his own time. The register was 
thence continued by the abbots of Conway and Strata 
Florida, especially by the latter, until the year 1282, 
where it concludes, this being the year of the death of 
Llywelyn. 

Very slight mention is made of the acts and fortunes of 
Llywelyn ; the last entry concerning him is his marriage 
with Eleanor de Montfort in 1278. The record in the 
earlier portion is very fragmentary and brief; the dates 
and the method of computing dates, much confused. Its 
character for the most part is by no means inviting. Con- 
tinual vistas of battling, burning, mutilating, slaying and 
pillaging, among the petty princes and lords of Wales in 
their internecine conflicts or in their patriotic struggles 
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with the Norman Kings, flit ever before the eye, varied 
with that kaleidoscopic variety which is ever the same. 
Interspersed with these are references to art, learning and 
manners, as well as some interesting personal records. 

Yet it must be remembered that what is important in 
history is not so much the quality of the facts, as the 
facts themselves, and where these are at once new, 
copious and authentic, it is impossible that they can be 
without a high abstract value, or that they can have no 
relevance to other historic records, to elucidate, to con- 
firm, or to refute. The authenticity of Caradoc*s chro- 
nicle is almost as unquestionable as its genuineness — at 
least for the latter half of it. In so far as Geoffrey's in- 
fluence may have prompted, or example misled Caradoc 
in the compilation, the work might be distrusted ; but 
the Chronicle of the Princes is very different from the 
Chronicle of the Kings, and presents no such temptation 
to embellishment as in the case of Tysilio, while it 
possesses abundant internal evidence of the verisimilarity 
of its statements, and is supported by the testimony of 
both Anglo-Saxon and Cambrian writers. 

Of transcripts of the Brut y Tywysogion there still 
exist many, and in Dr. Powell's time they were much 
more numerous. The best is the quarto volume in the 
Hengwrt library, which is also the oldest. Ab Ithel 
reports it as the most correct of all the manuscripts, 
and as written in the purest Dimetian dialect. The 
text which he adopted as the main one is, however, that 
contained in the Red Book of Hergest in Jesus College, 
Oxford, written in the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. He selected this because it is entire, and written 
throughout in the same Dimetian as the majority of 
existing copies. He collated it in a minute matter with 
the Hengwrt MS. above-named, and more generally 
with three other MSS. 

A copy of the Chronicle of the Princes, professedly 
a transcript from the Book of Hergest, was inserted in 
the second volume of the Myvyrian Archaiology^ to- 
gether with a list of variorum readings. These have 
been collated by Ab Ithel with his text, but not used 
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in the body of his book because he had not access to 
the original MSS. Another copy called the Gwentian 
Chronicle also appeared ill the Myv. Arch. vol. ii. 
Several detached portions of the Annals had been trans- 
lated and printed in various works. The Chronicle of 
Caradoc, however, has been made most familiar to readers 
of history by the work of Dr. Powell, the basis of which 
was an English translation previously prepared by the 
learned Humphrey Llwyd (temp. Henry VIII.) who died 
before he could publish it. Dr. Powell annotated this 
version, added fresh matter from English historians, and 
published it in 1584. Mr. W. Wynne issued another 
edition in 1702, in which he incorporated Dr. Powell's 
addenda with the text, and moulded the language into 
continuous historical narrative. This edition is in 8vo., 
and is found in most libraries. 

The Brut y Tywysogion of Ab Ithel is thus the only 
complete and perfect copy of this celebrated chronicle. 
It appears in the large 8vo. of the Record Commission, 
and has all the typographical beauty and marginal 
exuberance of a Government work. It comprises 48 
pages of preface and 373 pages of text, half being the 
Welsh original and half the English translation, printed 
on opposite pages. In addition there are 40 pages of 
glossary and 70 of index. The text has been throughout 
assiduously read, and collated with the laborious accuracy 
characteristic of Ab Ithel. His translation is literally 
faithful, and reflects the style of the Welsh annalists 
without any attempt at elegance or modern forms of 
diction. The preface resumes the known sources of 
native British history which may have affbfded materials 
for the Brut, and describes the various MSS. that con- 
tain that chronicle. 

It distinguishes the work of the monk of Llancarvan 
from that of his continuators, and gives the scanty parti- 
culars of his life and writings, reported by Guttyn 
Owain, Pitsius, Giraldus, and others. The glossary, 
designed to assist the reader in testing the fidelity, or 
rather the consistency of the translation, sufficiently 
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though briefly answers that purpose, and is beside valu- 
able for its exposition of prefixes and roots. As to the 
index, its value can be fairly appreciated by those who 
are familiar with the meagre state in which in this respect 
even the best books come from the press. It is so ample 
and well arranged that, setting sequency aside, it becomes 
a very readable summary of the subjects and names of 
the chronicle. 

The Annates Cambrue is a Latin chronicle of older 
date and therefore of higher value, than the Brut y 
Tywysogion. It relates to the affairs of Wales from 
A.D. 444 to 1288. The entries down to about 960 are 
very curt, and as in the Saxon Chronicle, are divided by 
numerous blank years marked only by the word "Annus." 
This portion like the corresponding one in the Brut is 
studded with the blazing stars, bloody rain, devastating 
worms, and other miracles and marvels seen by the 
superstition, and recorded by the faith, of the " Dark 
Ages." We must, however, except from this character 
the eclipses, of which three are recorded of the moon and 
five of the sun, the last in 1288 being described with 
circumstantiality. A comet also is recorded in 1188. 
It would be interesting to know how far these alleged 
events are confirmed by the registers of science. From 
the date a.d. 950 the records grow in length and in 
importance until the close. A comparison of the Annales 
with the Brut discloses some interesting points of resem- 
blance and difference. The Welsh chronicle is in general 
much fuller than the Latin which has been one of its 
principal contributaries. But in the course of transcrip- 
tion some curious discrepancies have arisen.^ It is useful 

3 One which we have not seen noticed anywhere, is the following: — 
The Annales a..d. 704, has 

" Alchfrid rex Saxonum obiit. 
Dormitatio Adomnan." 
The Brut gives " Four years and seven hundred was the year of 
Christ, when Elfryt, King of the Saxons, died, and mas buried at 
Damnan.^* — A very evident blunder. The Saxon Chronicle fixes 
the death of Alfrid, King of the Northumbrians at Driffield in 705, 
but gives no date for the death of Adamnan, the celebrated Abbot of 
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to read the Anglo-Saxon chronicle with the two British 
ones. 

The authorship of the Annales CambricB is not ascribed 
with precision to any name. Ab Ithel advances reasons 
tending to show that either Blegewryd, Archdeacon of 
LlandafF, or Geraint the Blue Bard, may have compiled 
the chronicle. It is almost certain that the author was an 
ecclesiastic and a genealogist of note, and that he was well 
acquainted with an older Irish chronicle (used by Tiger- 
nach) and with the chief family registers of South Wales. 

The manuscripts from which this edition of the Annales 
is derived are three, the oldest being in the Harleian 
Collection, inserted in a MS. of Nennius. Its date is 
about the beginning of the eleventh century. 

These MSS. underwent the able scrutiny of Mr. 
Petrie who published in the Monuinenta Historica Bri- 
tannica a transcript of the Annales as far as a.d. 1066. 

The edition of Ab Ithel is wisely conformed to the 
groundwork established in that volume, and is to be 
regarded simply as the completion of what was begun 
there.* Ab Ithel supplied a new preface, a copious 
index, and a glossary. He collated the three manu- 
scripts throughout, and subjoined all the variations. The 
whole work extends only to 212 pages. The Latin text 
is of course left untranslated. 

The appearance of the two Cambrian chronicles excited, 
as we have said, a deep feeling of critical hostility. 
The importance of the chronicles themselves could not 
be denied, but it was intolerable that a Welsh scholar 
who was also a Welsh man should write his name upon 
their title-page. It was intolerable that one should be 
chosen to edit his country's annals, who had passed his 
life in the study of her ancient documents, and whose 
faculties of research and powers of analysis had been 
warmed but not distorted by real self-denying patriotic 
love. An easy conventional creed affirms enthusiasm to 

lona, whose biography of the great Columba is one of the best of any 
age. 

* Annales Cambriae, page x., preface. 
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be folly, and asserts of a deep mind that it is only narrow. 
In the morality of modem criticism, to be always earnest 
in a life-long task is simply to be always bigoted and 
credulous, while to be sceptical and lukewarm is to be 
judicious and acute. All honour is denied to patriotism 
which is not the fashion of the hour or the profession of 
the multitude, and to learning which does not work in 
the groove-lines of commonplace. 

The Latin chronicle in particular was made the object 
of an attack in which the rancour of Dennis pointed 
the sarcasm of Voltaire. We have before us an article of 
the Saturday Review^ which may serve as a specimen. 
The article opens as follows : — 

" Annales CAMBRiiB. — ^Thc documcnt which has been recently 
published by the Record Commission under this title is so valu- 
able and interesting, that we can only regret that it was not 
intrusted to more competent hands. Mr. Williams Ab Ithel— - 
we do not quite understand what this gentleman's name is, for 
the title-pages of his various published works are at variance on 
this point, and we have not observed in the Gazette the publica- 
tion of Her Majesty's permission to authenticate the change of 
patronymic^ — has tne merit of being an excellent Welsh scholar 
after the school of lolo Morganwg and Owen Pughe. That is 
to say, — * I think there is no man speaks better Welsh ; ' and 
there is probably no man better acquainted with that confused 
mass of history, tradition, legend, and conjecture which is pre- 
sented to modern readers under the name of Welsh history. In 
other words, he probably knows all that there is to be known of 
an extremely small subject, and is only prevented from treating 
that subject ably, by the want of knowledge of such things as 
are not embraced within its narrow limits. It used to be said 
of a late Cambrian dignitary, not unknown to fame, that he had 
earned what reputation he had by being a Welshman among 
scholars, and a scholar among Welshmen. Mr. Ab Ithel is 
neither, but merely a Welshman among Welshmen." 

« February 15, 1862. 

^ Ab Ithel issued bis earlier works under the name of John 
Williams only. (See Cambrian Journal^ vol. 1862, p. 275, note.) 
There was no impropriety in his assumption of a disused patronymic, 
and he became known under it by habit and repute, at least in Wales. 
Under such circumstances it has been decided that the royal permis- 
sion is not indispensable. 
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After this flattering exordium, which, demoh'shing at 
once Ab Ithel, lolo Morganwg, Owen Pughe, Archdeacon 
Williams, and Welsh history in general, sufficiently indi- 
cates the kind of critique to be expected when any Welsh 
writer is the subject, the reviewer proceeds to ** pick 
holes " in the edition before him. Unfortunately for Ab 
Ithel the character of the Annates^ and the conditions 
under which he undertook the publication of it, exposed 
him to accusations more specious and profuse, though 
not less unjust, than those that awaited the Brut; while 
a certain careless brevity and even negligence in the 
glossary invited the attack of cavillers who were only too 
ready to put the worst construction upon every lapse, 
and to generalize molehills of inadvertency into moun- 
tains of error. 

The reader is assured by the critic that Ab Ithel has 
done absolutely nothing for the Annates beyond the 
collation of the three copies upon which the text is based; 
that the foot notes, with barely an exception, refer only 
to the collation ; that the valuable portion of the preface 
is taken generally verbatim^ and always in substance, 
from the preface to the Annates Cambrue published in 
the Monumenta Historica Britannica ; and that to this 
Ab Ithel has added a little that is valuable, consisting of 
his own observations of the MSS., and a great deal that 
is valueless, consisting of his own conjectures. And it 
is complained that public money has been spent twice 
over in reproducing a book under these circumstances. 

The answer to all this is not difficult. Ab Ithel did 
not choose the Annales e propria motu: it was prescribed 
by the Master of the Rolls. He had no liberty to modify 
the arrangement of it, which was to accord with the 
general plan of the series. 

It was not his fault that a portion of the Annals had 
been printed in the Monumenta^ but he perfectly agreed 
with the wisdom of reprinting that portion in the octavo 
edition. In that edition he deemed it advisable not to 
deviate in any respect from the groundwork laid down 
in the Monumenta. His principal and particular duty 

Q 
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with the chronicle was to collate the three manuscripts 
containing it. The formation of a correct text was not 
merely an incidental, but a paramount object. The 
Lords of the Treasury in their minute of February 9, 
1867, " expressed their approbation that each chronicle 
and historical document should be edited in such a 
manner as to represent with all possible correctness the 
text of each writer, derived from a collation of the best 
MSS., and that no notes should be added^ except such as 
were illustrative of the various readings.'* 

The book was not calculated so much to display the 
erudition, or to gratify the vanity, of the editor, as to 
illustrate his diligence, and prove his experience in 
manuscript records. In blaming Ab Ithel, therefore, 
for the poverty of his annotations, the reviewers merely 
bear witness to the closeness with which he has obeyed 
the instructions under which he worked. And in passing 
over the main business of the editorship with the remark 
that it is merely mechanical, in order to fasten upon the 
few inaccuracies — for an impartial judgment shows them 
to be indeed few — in the subsidiary portions of the work; 
their conduct is in the highest degree uncritical and 
unfair. 

As regards the preface it is quite true that Ab Ithel 
made large use of Mr. Duffus Hardy's preface in the 
Monumenta in so far as it applied to the manuscripts in 
question ; but in doing so he took what was obviously 
the best course. To make a verbal difference in the 
narration of matters of fact, for the mere sake of diffe- 
rence, would have been at least puerile. The editor 
showed good sense and good taste in availing himself of 
the existing preface, and in distinctly recording the 
obligation. 

The additional particulars derived from his own in- 
spection of the MSS. are acknowledged to be valuable. 
But all the rest of his preface — his opinions and conjec- 
tures—is condemned as valueless. As an instance the 
reviewers cite the question of the authorship of the 
Annates. Let us first state the case. It was incumbent 
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upon every editor under the Record Commission, to give 
in the preface a biographical account of his author so far 
as authentic materials existed for that purpose, and an 
estimate of his historical credibility and value. Ab Itbel, 
therefore, was naturally led to write on this subject. 
Now it is probable by the internal evidence of MS. A. 
of the Annates, that this chronicle was compiled in the 
tenth century by some person whose name does not ap- 
pear. The editor looking for names of literary eminence 
of that period, finds two — Blegewryd, Archdeacon of 
Llandaflf, and Oeraint, the Blue Bard ; both brothers of 
Morgan, king of Glamorgan. He accordingly submits 
one of these as the possible author. But he adds, — *^ In 
bringing forward these two names, we do not mean to 
fix the compilation of the chronicle upon either of them ; 
we have no sufficient evidence to warrant our doing so. 
Our intention is rather to point out from history that 
there were men, even in that illiterate age, who were 
fully equal to the task, and not unlikely to have pro- 
duced a register similar to the Annates Cambrue" 
Upon which the reviewers remark, after sneering at the 
" illustrious personages ** mentioned, — " In other words, 
the argument which extends over three pages, just comes 
to this — that, assuming, or it being already proved, that 
the Annates were compiled in a certain age, * there were 
men, even in that illiterate age, who were fully equal to 
the task of compiling them ! ' '* 

Surely this is a sorry perversion of the sense and 
language of the argument under review ! Construed in 
no carping spirit that argument merely seeks to ascribe 
the authorship to one of two particular persons in a 

E articular age; and conversely, to derive from the 
istoriographical ability and from the career of those 
persons, an additional reason for fixing the compilation 
upon that age. But it suited the critics to distort the 
particular into the general, and thus to make the most of 
the phrase '* there were men," which doubtless would 
have been better as " these men." 

They next discover a non-seguitur in Ab Ithel's sur- 
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mise that the Annales was originally written in Welsh, 
and that its present form is only a translation, because 
many Welsh words and phrases appear in it as if left 
untranslated ; and they say that all these facts prove is, 
that the Annales were compiled by a Welshman for the 
use of Welshmen. We do not see the non-sequitur^ or 
the superiority of the ex cathedra view. The question, 
however, is a fair open one, which it is needless to discuss 
here. 

Then follows a summary judgment as to the value of 
the information conveyed in the Annals.' The editor 
had said that for corroborative evidence independent 
authorities exist, such as Gildas, Nennius, Bede, the 
Genealogies of the Saints, the Triads, and the works of 
the Bards. Of course the reviewers demur to such 
authority. They first of all conveniently put Nennius 
out of court, as of very doubtful date and authenticity. 
Gildas and Bede are allowed, probably because of their 
being no friends to the Cymry. The Triads, Genealogies, 
and Bards are dismissed unheard as being of too late a 
date, and Ab Ithel is censured for taking no pains ^* to 
distinguish between contemporary evidence and the pious 
frauds of mediaeval, and possibly of modem antiquaries." 

The whole of this is mere assertion, easy to make, and 
as easy in great part to refute. 

The most vulnerable portion of the edition is doubtless 
the Glossary, not so much on account of the few real 
errors it contains, as because of its brevity and insuffi- 
ciency which seem to give rise to many more. Mediaeval 
Latin is not a very attractive study, and we apprehend 
that there is not much scholarship directed to it. Yet 
it is still less within the range of " general readers," and 
a glossary is therefore a very essential appendage to such 
a work as the Annales Cambrice. But it must be a good 
one, and there is no excuse for omissions and meagre 
definitions in it.^ This fault then, is rightly charged to 
Ab Ithel. But the sins of commission^ and of super- 

f Such as of Praedicator, Praecentor, Religiosus, &c. 
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fluity are of much less gravity in his case. The glossary 
of the Annales has been diligently raked and sifted for 
errors of this class, and the result is triumphantly paraded 
by the reviewers. In some words, such as Villa^ Bladum^ 
Canonicus, Archdiaconus, Laicus^ Thesaurarium^ JSos- 
tium^ MonachuSy &c., the editor has failed to give, in 
addition to the abstract or usual meaning, the meaning 
evidently suited to the passage he cites and to the age he 
treats of. But that is all. At the word Hostium we 
think we detect the source of the reviewer's correction. 
Ab Ithel had written simply a door^ entry ^ or passage, as 
the meaning, and cited as an example, " Hostium Guili." 
Now, if this had been all, we doubt whether the rendering 
would have been disturbed. But Ab Ithel gives '^ Aber 
Gwyli" as a parallel passage from the Bruty TywysogiOTty 
and the word aber, the use of which of course shows the 
editor's knowledge of ostium as the mouth of a river, 
may have suggested that emendation to the critic. 

Again, it is said " Manerium in the passage cited by the 
editor, means not a manor, but a manor-house." This 
passage runs thus : — " a.d. 1287, Resus, filius Maredut 

cepit castra de Lanamdevery de Dynewr, et de 

Carregkennen, et postea combussit villam de Sweynese 
et manerium de Osterlof, cum majori parte patriae et 
villam de Lanpadarn-vaur et villam de Karmardyn 
usque ad portas.'* Doubtless the critic thought it im- 
possible to burn a manor. But he will not deny that 
patricB means country, and how does he account for the 
burning of that? Manerium is as much a manor as 
patriae is a country, and both were ravaged and burnt in 
the narrative before us. Next, the following bit of sharp 
practice is worthy of the Saturday Review. The glos- 
sary gives " Vespera, the evening; vespers; i. e., from 
about four o'clock to about seven, when compline began." 
It is surely plain enough that here are two correct defini- 
tions — first, evening in general ; next, the service vespers, 
so called from occupying about the period of time de- 
scribed. But the ellipsis is an opportunity for the critic 
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who smartly demands, "Does the editor suppose that 
vespers mean a portion of time, or that the service so 
called went on for three hours ? " 

The word Disposition or rightly Deposition omitted by 
Ab Ithel in his glossary, has undoubtedly been elsewhere 
understood by him as signifying ecclesiastical deposition in 
the two instances where it occurs in the text — " Depositio 
Danielis Bancorum ; '' and, " Depositio Cinnauc epis- 
copi ; ** while as certainly it means simply death.^ Such 
a lapse is of course made the most of; but it is one which 
it is much more easy for a critic to discover than for 
a writer to avoid. Said of any other than a bishop, 
the poetical signification death would be more obvious. 
Ambrosius, Bishop of Milan was, we believe, the first to 
adopt it, in the phrase dies depositionis (sc. vitae). But 
said of a bishop, the ordinary rendering deposition is 
almost inevitable except by examining the context, or 
remembering the external facts. This the critic did, and 
Ab Ithel failed to do. 

But it is not only in mediaeval Latin that Ab Ithel is 
attacked. He is arraigned upon his own stronger ground, 
the Welsh, with, however, no very damaging results. 
The Saturday Review lays it down that " Cantref in 
Welsh means a district consisting, not of a hundred 
villages, but of a hundred homesteads." The definition 
of Ab Ithel runs thus : — " Cantref (cant tref), W. Can- 
tred ; a hundred of a shire; a district consisting originally 
of a hundred villages." Now, literally, tref or tre means 
indifferently a dwelling-place or homestead, and a hamlet 
or village. Cantref means a hundred such. The word 
tref originally indicated both an assemblage of persons 
and their dwellings, and an assemblage of persons in one 
patriarchal settlement. In the time of Howel Dda the 

® The Annales gives the death of Daniel, properly Deiniol, a.d. 
584, — Geoffrey of Monmouth less probably 544. There are difficul- 
ties in fixing all the dates of his career. But death, not deposition, 
is recorded above. — See Professor Rees' Essay on the Welsh Saints, 
page 258. 
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territorial area allotted by law to the tref was 266 acres, 
and to the cantref 25,600 acres, "neither more nor less."* 
In the same code the maenawr, manor or stone-marking, 
comprised four tref, just as a manor now often includes 
several hamlets. 

As population thickened and towns arose, the tref was 
used to indicate towriy while cantref was applied to larger 
districts without exact limitation to the number of villages 
or to the prescribed area. Cantref in this sense corres- 
ponds to the Swiss Canton, and to the English Hundreds 

Long before the days of the compilers of the Annales 
CambruB, Cantrev meant a district of the more extended 
kind. The passage cited by Ab Ithel runs: — "Rex 
tamen procerum suorum usus consilio, illud Cantref 
(cantrefmawr) secundum ei in diversis baronum terris 
divisum dedit." 

The kingdom of Gwynedd after the great territorial 
division of Roderic, contained ten cantreds.^ And in 
those most interesting documents containing the nego- 

9 ** Eiriv erwi yn y Cantrev chwe cant a phum mil ar ugaint, nid 
mwy nid llai." — Owen Pughe's Dictionary — tub voce Cantrev, 

1 It is probable that the Saxons borrowed the system of dividing 
the land into hundreds from the Cymry who had pursued it since 
their first settlement in Britain. The 37th Triad records the submer- 
sion of Cantref-y-Gwaelod, the Lowland hundred in Cardigan Bay— 
(about A.D. 478). Barnes says on this subject — "If Alfred, or 
Ethelred, or Ina, or any other early king, whose code is come down 
to us, had formed England into hundreds^ we may fairly believe that 
so great a work of government would have been made and set forth 
by nis laws. It is not, however, to be found as an act of the laws of 
any of our Saxon kings, though the laws of Edgar and Ethelred 
speak strongly on the need of men being enrolled in ^ome freohurhf 
whether hundred or tithing ; though not as if frankpledge, or hundreds 
or tithings were new things, but as if they were already known insti- 
tutions. I am not aware that these are found in Denmark, or in 
Friesland, or Germany, or among any Teutonic tribe from which our 
forefathers came forth, any such divisions as hundreds and tithings, 
or any traces or histories of their boroughship." — " If the Angles or 
Saxons brought to Britain the division of land into hundreds, as a 
well-known institution of their fatherland, it is a wonder that their 
fatherland neither retains the divisions themselves, nor any history of 
their abolition." — Notes on Ancient Britain, page 68. 

« Description of Wales, by Sir John Price and Humphrey Llwyd. 
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tiations between Prince Llywelyn ap GrufFydd and his 
brother Davydd, and Peckham, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ; we read, — 

^'Cum Dominus David primo venissetad Dominum Cdwardum 
tunc Comitem Cestriae, ac homagium sibi fecisset, idem Dominus 
Edwardus eidem Davidi duas Cantredas^ videlicet de dyfFryn- 
Clwyd et Cy wonant cum omnibus suis pertinentiis dedit plenarie, 
et literas suas patentes super hoc fieri fecit^ tandem etiam dona- 
tionem eidem invocavit, postquam creatus est in Regem, et 
etiam ilium Davidem in possessionem illarum Cantredarum in- 
duxit corporalem. Demum Domina Gwenlhian de Lacy mortua, 
tres villas quas in dictis Cantredis tenuit quoad vitam quae ad 
ipsum Davidem spectabant ratione Donationis supradictse Domi- 
nus Rex sibi abstulit minus just^ contra tenorem ChartsB suse/'^ 

We commend the words " tres villas " to the Saturday 
Reviewers, for if we are to translate villa as mile, a town, 
agreeably to their correction of Ab Ithel in that word, 
their idea of caw^rc/* will have to be considerably enlarged; 
while if villa means parish or village in the above passage, 
Ab Ithel's definition is all the more justified. 

Another hypercritical rectification of the Welsh editor's 
Welsh is found in the following : — 

^'Sul (in Welsh) does not mean Uhe sun/ although cUu sul 
(hod. dydd sul) means iSunday. The truth is, that Dydd Sul is 
simply a corruption of Dies SoliSf just as Dydd Llun (Monday) 
is a corruption of Dies LuncB. * Sun ' and * Moon/ in Welsh, 
are Haul and Lloer, respectively." 

The " truth " is 7iot as this passage would have it. 
There is no doubt that the Welsh names of the days of 
the week, like several of the names of the months, were 
proximately borrowed from the Latin names which were 
derived from the planetary system, and first used in the 
reign of Severus. We know of no earlier mention of 
them in Welsh literature than in the Gododin, where they 
all appear in one passage.^ In the same manner the 

» PoweH's History of Wales, ed. 1702, Appendix, page 371. The 
four cantreds in Arvon were the subject of long and earnest claim 
by Llywelyn, being his particular inneritance, as those of DyfFryn 
Clwyd and Cy wonant were of David. 

^ Gododin ?Ab Ithel) section 68, — the summary of the events of 
the seven days fighting. 
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corresponding English names were borrowed from the 
Saxon.* And so far, if the critic finds corruption in the 
one case he must find it in the other. But although the 
use of such Welsh names for the week has been imitated 
from the Roman practice it does not follow that the 
words themselves are not Cymric. Sul and J^lun are 
primitive Welsh words for sun and moon^ meaning re- 
spectively, according to Owen Pughe, su-ul, that extends 
round, and lly-un, a form, image, or picture. However 
the use of them may be confined to the locutions Sunday 
and Monday^ {Llun, however, helps to form Llundain) 
they are not corruptions of Sol and Luna^ but cognate 
etymons. 

Diu or Dyddy also, is not a corruption of Dies but 
cognate, as is nos with nox, mis with mensis, and awr 
with hora. So indeed, Mawrth, Merchur, lauy Gwener, 
and Sadwrn, may all be shown to be derived from roots 
older than the Latin tongue, though entering into its 
structure. 

The object, however, of the reviewers is to leave no 
stone unturned that may serve to fling at the Welsh 
language and at Welsh writers. 

This is further seen in their treatment of the word 
Dextralis. 

" Our readers will have already gathered from such samples 
of Mr. Ab Ithel's work as we have extracted for their benefit, 
that he is a patriotic Welshman. This will appear, further, from 
the following extracts : — 

"'Dextralis. Belonging to the right hand. "Dextrales Brit- 
tones," the Britons of South Wales, that portion of the principality 
bein^ situated on the right hand of a person looking eastward, as the 
Bards and Druids did in the performance of their religious rites.' 

" It is worthy of observation that Britannia in this document 
simply means W ales^ and Dextralis Britannia^ South Wales ; or 
Deheu'barth, from deheu, *the right hand.' Mr. Ab Ithel need 

* The Saxon names with the exception perhaps of Wednesday ^ refer 
to divinities of nearly the same character* as those which are repre- 
sented in the classical names. There is no verbal affinity. It is pro- 
bable that the Teutonic arrangement was copied from the Latin^ 
But see Yerstegan passim. 

R 
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not, however, have gone to Druidisiii for the identification of the 
South with the right hand, as it is common in other countries. 
Witness the Hebrew Jamein and the Indian Deccan." 

Now it may well be asked in reply, why should we go 
to the Hebrew or the Indian for what lies at home in 
the British language ; why seek to throw a slur on an 
undoubted practice of the Druids and Bards, by appro- 
priating it to other countries or other faiths ? 

The grudging spirit latent in such strictures is unmis- 
takable; but mr from losing, Welsh etymology and 
Welsh manners have much to gain from Hebrew and 
other Oriental analogies, and nothing to fear from writers 
whose best logic is irony, and best philosophy negation.^ 

Finally we have, — 

'' In the following passage the Editor's patriotism comes out, 
not merely in the department of etymology, but also in the 
evident delight with wnich he contemplates me picture presented 
to his mind s eye by his favourite Bard : — 

" * OuBBRA, Wbrra. War. 
^ SoluB BeBiu filiiis Grifnt tenait gwerram contra regem AngliiB.* 47. 

'' 'It is remarkable that gwars in Welsh is the word used for play. 
'' A gware ueire k phen Saeson," and to play at hurling with Saxons' 
heads.' "—TaUetin. 

Ab Ithel might have also cited the saying, — 

^ The following upon the derivation of O^rtfy is from the Satur^ 
day Remem of September 24, 1859, la an article upon Morgan's 
BritUk Kymry, a book whose exaggerations in a great degree drew 
down upon it and the cause it advocated, the sharp reception it met. 
This note, however, exults in the derivation of the Celtic Cimbri from 
robbers^ of which the Cymry if they will identify themselves with 
Cimbri, may have the benefit :— ; 

"In ihe third Tolume of the recent vernon of Herodotus (London, 1859), 
p. 187, the translator has also made the inexcusable blunder of identifying 
Cymry (= Combrog^s) with Cimbri. This is not the pbwe for discussing the 
^rexed question as to whether or not the Cimbri were Celts. The word 
Cimbriy howeyer, seems cognate with dmberim^ an undoubtedly Graulish 
name occurring in Caesar ; and both these names ma^ well be derived from 
the Celtic root cimb, which is found in the Old Insh dmbid^ ^a c^tive,* 
(gL vinctus), Zeuss G. C. 1064, cimhiS (gl. custodias). Book of Armagh 189 
b. If so, Cimbri might be rendered hj captores ; or, in a bad sense, latrone$^ 
an interpretation which agrees with the gloss in Festus; ^Chu^' finsoa 
^dlica latrones dicuntur.' See also Plutaroh, Mar. u, and consider the cQs- 
tmctly Celtic names of two of the Cimbric leaders, Gaisoria:, Boiorix." 
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" Chware Cymro digrifwch, 
Chware Sais angeu,"^ 

without being in the smallest degree animated by the 
feeling so mischievously imputed to him. 

In no part of his conduct or writings did he suffer his 
"patriotism" to qualify his loyalty as a subject, his 
doctrine as a teacher, or his Christian charity as a man. 

The Review closes with this dictum, — 

*^ Celtic history is a rich mine, but our public authorities so far 
as they have a voice in the matter, should take care to whom 
they intrust the working of it." 

To which we would add — Criticism is an honourable 
profession, but our reading public, who have a very con- 
siderable voice in the matter, should take care to whom 
they intrust the guidance of their judgment and the 
cultivation of their taste. 

We have devoted several pages to an analysis of one 
of the principal articles on Ab Ithel's Annates CambruB^ 
because the criticism in it may be called representative 
or typical of the literary reception accorded to all books 
on Welsh subjects written with the national feeling and 
from the resources of the national learning.^ And we 
have also been anxious to vindicate the book in question 
from some of the faults which may have been undeservedly 
associated with it in the minds of English men of letters. 
We might have imitated the reviewers' language of 
sarcasm and spleen, but we preferred to do our best in 
simple earnest to show that the inaccuracies and omis- 
sions of the Annates^ reduced to their true dimensions, 
are far from being sufficient to justify the insulting 
verdict pronounced against it ; and that in fact, the booK 
and the man were prejudged. Let us now pass to 
another phase of Ab Ithel's experience in which the 

^ The Cymro's play is fun, 
The Saxon's plav is death. 
7 Even in regard to books by English authors or compilers, the 
same critical bias is paraded, e, g., Murray's Sand-Booh to North 
WaleSf which was made the medium of spiteful allusion to Cambrian 
names, events and traditions, particularly of the North, 
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independence and sincerity of his character appeared in 
strong colours, and attracted much political and private 
attention to the nationality of Wales, of which be was 
the exponent and the defender. 

In 1858 he was appointed chaplain to the High 
Sheriff of Merioneth, and preached two assize sermons 
at Dolgelly, These sermons were of a remarkable cha- 
racter, and must have fallen with startling pungency on 
the ears of Judge Crowder and the County authorities. 
The preacher saw bis opportunity, and used it with all 
the hardihood and plain speech of the old time, when 
admonition and discipline were vital privileges of the 
Church, and when politics in their bearing on morals 
were deemed a fit subject for the Pulpit which judged 
and directed the motives and aims of men. Skilfully 
deducing his theme from an apposite text, and from the 
religious application suited to it, he showed how and 
when Christianity was introduced into Britain ; how it 
superseded, or rather absorbed, the ancient Druidic 
cultus ; how the infant Church acquired the support of 
the State ; how, grown strong and deep, it reacted on the 
State and became the guide and inspirer of it ; how it 
developed parishes and bishoprics, and fostered colleges 
and schools; how the Reformation, welcome in character 
to the Cymry, was yet in conduct and result hardly well 
adapted to their temperament ; and how thus they em- 
braced Dissent which gave them oratory worthy of their 
powerful language, and showed them enthusiasm able to 
touch their hearts and mould their lives. Then, expos- 
ing the later political action of the State upon the Welsh 
Church, by which this result has been extended and in- 
tensified, he inveighed with indignant fervour against 
the appointment of bishops unacquainted with the lan- 
guage of the country, and against the exclusion of 
Welsh from the National Schools. The following pas- 
sages are examples of these notable utterances : — 

" Another element which has paralyzed the very life of our 
Church, is the system of appointing bishops in sees in Wales, 
who are unacquainted with the language of the people. This, 
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indeed^ is not of the essence of the Reformation; on the contrary, 
the 24th article declares, Mt is a thing plainly repugnant to the 
Word of God, and the custom of the primitive church, to have 
public prayers in the church, or to minister the sacraments in a 
tongue not understanded of the people.' But since the accession 
of the House of Hanover, it has in practice been made a part of 
it, and the church has suffered in consequence, so much so, that 
episcopacy in the Principality is now but a name ; nay, more, it 
is associated with deeds of tyranny and oppression, which it 
would be well were they clean forgotten. It is quite impossible 
that in this state of things we should make any progress towards 
perfection. 

*^ It is easy to talk of our being all one people — as long as we 
are not of one tongue no laws on earth should step between us 
and our Creator. To have all the rites of religion administered 
to us in the language which we understand, is our birthright, and 
no earthly consideration whatever should induce us to part with 
it. Let us be prepared to sacrifice our temporalities, if by no 
other means we can secure and maintain it. This is a matter of 
life and death to the soul. ^ My people are destroyed for lack 
of knowledge.' * The priest's lips should keep knowledge, and 
they should seek the law at his mouth ; for he is the messenger 
of the Lord of Hosts,' — but, alas ! Mf I know not the meamng 
of the voice, I shall be unto him that speaketh a barbarian, and 
he that speaketh shall be a barbarian unto me.' (1 Cor. xiv. 11.) 
We shall never go on unto perfection unless we hear the gospel 
in our own tongue, wherein we were born. 

^' I would mention also our national schools as what are called 
nurseries of religion, and handmaids to the church. These are 
forms which the circumstances of the times have matured. But 
in Wales religion is practically excluded from the national 
schools. It is impossible that young children should know the 
doctrines of Christ, unless they are taught them in their native 
tongue. They may indeed be able to repeat the Creed, the 
Lord's Prayer, or the Ten Commandments, in a strange tongue. 
But what availeth it to them if they understand not what they 
say ? They are barbarians to the master, and the master is a 
barbarian to them. The practice, moreover, flatly contradicts 
the theory of our Church. Her injunction is, * Ye are to take 
care that this child be brought to the bishop to be confirmed by 
him, so soon as he can say the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments, in the vulgar tongue.' According then 
to the practice followed in the national schools of Wales, no 
child will ever be fit for confirmation. But what crowns the ab- 
surdity is that the children are not only pretended to be prepared 
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for confirmation through the medium of a strange tongue, but 
are actually confirmed (if at all) in a language which they do not 
understand — both practices being equally opposed to the law of 
the church ! 

'* Surely, dissenters have no occasion to complain of the admts* 
sion of the Church Catechism into our schools. It is a dead let- 
ter — and not likely to have any distinctive efiect upon their 
opinion and conduct, as the result ineritably shows on their 
leaving school. Were it not for the Sunday school, and the do- 
mestic hearth, our youths would be left with very little religious 
training. I do not wish to find fault with the mode adopted of 
teaching the arts and sciences through the medium of English, 
for these have to do with the things of this life, but what I would 
say is, * Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His righteous- 
ness ; and all these things shall be added unto you.' (St. Matt. 
vi. 33.) Let religion be the groundwork of all our dealings. 
You must teach a child his Creed and Commandments, and how 
to pray the very first thing of all, and not wait until he can ac- 
quire a knowledge of his religious duties through the medium of 
an additional language." 

That any considerable change in the policy of Govern- 
ment should be effected by eloquence however moving, 
or by logic however exact, can hardly be expected. 
Stet pro ratione voluntas. Yet we cannot believe that 
the efforts of Ab Ithel and of all advocates of civil and 
religious liberty, have been wholly in vain. Since he 
preached from the text, " Let us go on unto perfec- 
tion," (Hebrews vi. 1,) the second of his assize sermons, 
something has been conceded to the Church in Wales, — 
some step of progress has been taken. A Bishop of 
Bangor has been chosen who speaks the language of his 
diocese, and sympathises with his clergy ; and as a con- 
sequence, the abilities of the aspiring young men born 
of, and among the people, have been directed to the 
ministry under proper culture and encouragement, and 
the affections of the Cymry have in a large measure 
been restored to the venerable authority and doctrine of 
the Established Church. The same episcopal enlighten- 
ment discerned the merits of Ab Ithel, and so soon as the 
transfer of Llanymowddwy to the see of Bangor had 
been effected, raised him to a position more suitable to 
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his taknts and more favoarable to his health. This 
movement once made, a still higher preferment would in 
due time have rewarded him. But, alas ! while the life 
of the nation is long, and can well wait for reform and 
the slow revolutions on the dial of progress, the life of 
the individual is brief, and the lapse of months and davs 
too rapidly exhausts its small cycle. It was only in the 
closing year of his career, when the shadow of tne great 
change was hovering over him, that he received the pre- 
sentation to Llanenddwyn and Uanddwye. Up to that 
time, despite the silent claims of his life and conduct, 
and the zealous exertions of his friends, he had been ne- 
glected and kept back by the same political repression 
which neglected and kept back his Church — a repression 
which, we again say, inflicted deep injury on his health 
as well as on his fortunes. The theme may be a painful 
one, but in any faithful biography it cannot be passed 
over. We have before us an unpublished letter addressed 
on his behalf by an English friend to the Bishop of St. 
Asaph ; and this, with the reply it elicited, will put accu- 
rately before the reader the subject in its two-fold bearing 
on Ab Ithel and on Wales : — 

Smethwick, near Birmingham, 
March 23rd, 1869. 
To the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 

My Lord, — I venture to address your Lordship on behalf of 
a clergyman in your Diocese, my esteemed friend, an author 
well known in Wales for his erudition and honest love of his 
country and lan^age. In naming the Rev. John Williams ab 
Ithel, M. A., of Llanymowddwy, I am not unaware that I recall 
to your Lordship's attention one who is, perhaps, unfortunately 
regarded with disfavour. But animated by the conviction that 
ihe true character and conduct of Ab Ithel have been misrepre- 
sented to your Lordship, and emboldened bv the hope that I 
may be enabled to modify the adverse opinion you may have 
thus formed, I hesitate not to write these lines, and to solicit 
your Lordship's favourable response to the request I have to 
prefer. 

Having during several years past devoted my attention, as an 
English student and traveller, to Welsh history and archaiology, 
and to Welsh manners and institutions, I have naturally b^n 
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led to form an acquaintance with a gentleman to whom the 
general voice of the Principality directed me for instruction on 
these heads. And I have been gratified to find in Mr. Williams 
not only a scholar of high attainments in the early lore of 
Britain, and a thinker of great power and acumen, but also a 
Christian and a gentleman possessing in no ordinary degree the 
qualities of simplicity, mildness, patience, benevolence, and truth- 
mlness. And I am happy to add that here in England his repu- 
tation is becoming widely extended, and that the peculiar circum- 
stances surrounding him are exciting in my fellow-countrymen a 
full measure of sympathy and respect. I need hardly refer to 
the abundant testimony of persons in Wales who are competent 
in all respects to assert the merits of Mr. Williams, and most 
desirous to join with me in memorializing your Lordship on his 
behalf. 

I have of late had more than once the advantage of visiting 
Ab Ithel at Llanymowddwy, and I have been grieved to find 
that his health is declining, and that he is suffering under severe 
nervous depression. The cause of this is only too obvious. 

Do not think, my Lord, that his literary or parochial duties in 
any degree constitute it. A mind like his needs aliment, not in- 
action, to refresh and sustain it. Neither to the important and 
arduous work in which he is engaged for the Government, nor to 
the many forms of active usefulness which his ministrations with 
his people assume, is the ill health I mention to be attributed. 

The cause is two-fold — the insalubrity of his place of residence 
as affecting his constitution, and the ever-present conviction that 
his efforts to benefit Wales, and extend the influence of the 
Welsh Church upon the Welsh people, are weakened, if not frus- 
trated, by the want of confidence and of appreciation on the 
part of his Diocesan. I can bear witness, my Lord, to the phy- 
sical evils that weigh upon Ab Ithel's delicate constitution and 
sensitive temperament. Too great exposure to storms, the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, deficiency of direct sunlight during a 
portion of the year, excessive damp, and imperfect ventilation, 
are the evident and proximate causes of the ill health of Mr. 
Williams and of his amiable family. But I know also that his 
. mental suffering is far more intense. Whatever may be the dif- 
ference of his convictions from those of your Lordship in mat- 
ters of moment to Wales, — the maintenance of her language, 
the development of her nationality, the support of her institu- 
tions ; it must be conceded that they do in no measure mar his 
usefulness as a minister of Christ, and as a humble coadjutor of 
your Lordship in the general service of the Church. 1 would 
most respectfully submit to yoiir Lordship that the condition of 
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Wales is de facto a condition concerning which there can be no 
dispute. Whatever may be said of the political desirability of 
discouraging the Welsh tongue, there can be no question that at 
least half a million of people do now worship in that tongue, and 
do cherish it, and the traditions and privileges connected with it, 
with feelings of almost religious fervour. This being so, it is 
surely reasonable that a clergyman possessing in so eminent a 
degree, the qualities and qualifications of a true Welsh pastor ; 
possessing too the love and confidence of the native people, 
should be transferred to a position where such virtues and such 
talents may be exercised on a scale commensurate with their 
magnitude and with the spiritual needs of the country. 

I abstain, my Lord, from obtruding arguments on the policy 
of the Government in regard to the Church in Wales. Suffer me 
to say only, and I hope without presumption, that I believe that 
the Almighty in His wisdom has impressed a distinct character 
upon Wales, and in His wisdom preserves that character ; and 
that so long as the Welsh people devote their ancient and beau- 
tiful language to His glory, so long shall that language live and 
flourish. 

I am firmly assured, my Lord, that you will nowhere find a 
clergyman who is more disposed to cherish this conviction, and 
yet obey and honour, in all lawful things, his Sovereign and his 
Bishop, than the clergyman whose claims I now humbly advo- 
cate. He has never, as far as I am aware, excited insubordina- 
tion in the Church, or strengthened the hands of Dissent, or pro- 
mulgated unsound doctrine, or failed in personal example. I be- 
lieve that whatever he has said or done, has been said or done 
from the high and honourable impulses of his conscience directed 
alike by the love of country and the law of Christian duty. 
Notwithstanding this, how often is it alleged that Ab Ithel is 
systematically overlooked and discountenanced ! But, my Lord, 
I must be slow to entertain such a view. I cannot, indeed, for a 
moment believe that a prelate of personal piety and eminent 
learning, and who has at heart the eternal interests of the Church 
of Christ, irrespective of language and geographical position, 
would deliberately neglect to promote the advancement of a 
clergyman of his diocese, distinguished for kindred gifts and 
kindred aspirations. I would far rather assume that some mis- 
conception of Ab Ithel's character has influenced your Lordship's 
mind, and that erroneous information has exhibited him in a false 
light. 

I most respectfully ask you, my Lord, to banish a prejudice, 
which is so damaging to the fame and fortunes of a most esti- 
mable man, and so calculated to excite unjust comments upon 

s 
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your Lordship's own conduct with regard to him. I entreat you, 
my Lord, for the sake of the people over whom you have the 
spiritual presidency — for the sake of the promotion of the true 
principles of the Churchy and the weakening of Dissent — for the 
sake of his failing health and that of his dear family — for the 
sake, in fine, of common justice and Christian kindness — to 
interpose your authority to place John Williams ab Ithel, in a 
position which he may occupy for the greater good of his 
country and the greater honour of his Master. Oh ! let it be no 
longer said, my Lord, either in England or Wales, that the 
Rector of Llanymowddwy is debarred from the just reward of his 
eminence — that the light of his learning is oppressed by obscu- 
rity, or the warmth of his patriotism marred by neglect, at a 
time when the Church needs the most active services of her 
ablest defenders, and when the cause of Wales demands the most 
disinterested affections of her sons. 

Pardon me, my Lord, for trespassing so largely upon your 
time. I take to myself the entire responsibility of this address, 
and I humblv beg that you will consider Mr. Williams as in no 
way accountable for the expressions in it, of which he is totally 
ignorant. 

If I have in any way written disrespectfully, your Lordship 
will imjpute the fault to my inexperience, or to the sincerity of 
my feelings in regard to Ab Ithel and to Wales. And I cherish 
the conviction that your Lordship will not refuse to take into 
early and favourable consideration, the plea I have thus poorly 
urged, and that you will so enjoy the pure gratification of pro- 
moting the health and happiness of one well worthy to enjoy 
those blessings, and of promoting also the highest spiritual 
welfare of the people that may be confided to his charge. 
I have the honour to be. 
Your Lordship's most humble and obedient servant, 

James Kenward. 

The answer to this appeal ran as follows : — 

St. Asaph, March 29, 1859. 

Sib, — As I have not the honour of your acquaintance, I have 
no reason to doubt the motives which actuate you, and beg 
leave to assure you that no personal prejudice with regard to 
Mr. Williams has any influence over me. 

But on the other hand I have a right to assume that a Bishop 
who spends his whole time and income in trying to benefit the 
Church in the Principality has some grounds for believing that 
others may be mistaken, as well as himself, and that he is not 
incapable of judging how her best spiritual interests may be pro- 
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moted in the distribution of that preferment of which God has 
made him the responsible steward. 

I have the honor to be. 

Your humble servant^ 

Thos. Vowleb St. Asaph. 
James Kenward^ Esq. 

Comment is needless on this correspondence, but it 
may be asked how far a bishop who believed that the 
Church in the Principality was benefited, and her best 
spiritual interests promoted, by shutting out from prefer- 
ment a man like Ab Ithel, could be said to be free from 
personal prejudice with regard to him ? or else, how far 
such a belief could be justified by the facts — facts not 
unknown to his Lordship — that have been adduced in 
illustration of the ministerial character of Ab Ithel, and 
of the position of the Church in Wales ? 

We have now to speak of that peculiarly Welsh institu- 
tion the Eisteddfod, and of the connection which Ab Ithel 
maintained with it, especially during the last years of his 
life. 

The bardic session or congress so called, descends, it is 
believed, to the Cymry of to-day from the period of 
Owain ap Maxen Wledig, or Owain Vinddu (the Black- 
lipped), who, according to the Triads, was elected to the 
chief sovereignty of the Britons at the close of the fourth 
century. The Eisteddfod has always been devoted to the 
study and practice of the poetry, music, and literature of 
the Cymry, to the preservation of the national language 
and usages, and to the promotion of patriotism and inde- 
pendence in the sons and daughters of the soil. 

Associated with the Eisteddfod and having a yet 
remoter origin, is the Gorsedd, which is more exclusively 
a convention of the bardic fraternity (in the larger sense 
of the term bardd) who were the depositaries of all poetic 
knowledge and historic tradition, the preservers of genea- 
logies, the directors of religious culture, and the teachers 
of technical arts.^ Thus the Gorsedd is virtually the 

' Properly speaking, the Eisteddfod is derived from the Gorsedd, 
as is that branch institution the Ckairf which is appropriated to 
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ancient assembly of the Druids tempered by the holier 
principles of Christianity, and enlighted by larger secular 
knowledge. 

It cannot be doubted that with such functions the Gor- 
sedd and the Eisteddfod acquired a considerable social 
power, and perhaps played an effective part in certain 
critical epochs. 

Fostered by the native princes and loved by the 
nation, these institutions helped to maintain both the 
power of the ruler and the integrity of the people* 
When the great Llewelyn line passing into the Tudor 
branch, proved rather England won than Wales lost, 
the bardic congresses were well supported by the two 
Henries and by Elizabeth, and they have been continued, 
though under more adverse conditions, down to the pre- 
sent generation. One of the earliest meetings is that 
recorded by lorwerth Beli, which was held upon the hill 
of Dyganwy, in the sixth century, by Maelgwn Gwyn- 
cdd, perhaps after he had triumphed in battle in the 
marshes of Creuddyn, when 

" Not vainly on Dyganwy 

The Island Dragon stood, 
And flung the Saxon warwolves 

To howl in Con wyV flood." 

Cadwaladr who much improved bardism, held a cele- 
brated Eisteddfod in the seventh century. Bleddyn ap 
Cynfyn and Gruffydd ap Cynan made further modifica- 
tions, in the eleventh century. They enacted that no 
person should follow the profession of bard or minstrel 
but such only as were admitted by the Eisteddfod, which 
was to be held once in three years. In 1176, Rhys 
Prince of South Wales convened at Aberteifi, after formal 
notice of a year and a day, a very complete Eisteddfod, 

certain divisions of the country, as the Chair of Powys, of Gwjnedd, 
of Morganwg. The well-known passage of Lucan pleasingly refers 
to one practice of the Celtic bards : — 

" Vos quo5[ue, qui fortes animas belloque peremptas 

Laudibus in longum, Yates, dimittitis sevum, 

Flurima securi fudistis carmina BardL'^ 
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the particulars of which have been recorded. The prizes 
for poetry were here won by North Wales, and those for 
music by South Wales — a distinction that has been main- 
tained even to our day. Another great Eisteddfod was 
held at Caermarthen in the fifteenth century. The town 
of Caerwys in Flintshire had long been famous as one of 
the chief seats of the Eisteddfod, and in the fifteenth year 
of Henry VIII. a meeting was held there at which the 
ancient bardic laws were confirmed. But the greatest 
was held in 1668, under the direct authority of Elizabeth, 
who acted with characteristic sagacity, and the proceed- 
ings of this Eisteddfod — -which is the last, we believe, 
held at Caerwys, save one — have been also recorded with 
minuteness. 

In the beginning of the second half of the eighteenth 
century the Cymmrodorion Society was organised to 
promote Welsh social and literary interests, and later on, 
the Gwyneddigion, Cymreigyddion, and other societies 
co-operated in the work. Under the auspices of these 
bodies, which numbered some of the best scholars and 
ablest men that Wales has produced, many Eisteddfodau 
took place, the most notable being Caerwys in 1798, 
Caermarthen in 1819, Wrexham in 1820, London in 
1822, Welshpool in 1824, Denbigh in 1828, Beaumaria 
in 1832, Cardiflf in 1834, Abergavenny in 1840, Swansea 
in 1842.* In the following fifteen years there doe& 
not appear to have been any Eisteddfod of note except 

* These gatherings were distinguished by the presence of many 
eminent men in rank and talents, by the excellence of the composi* 
tions evoked, and by the general attention excited. Mrs. Hemans- 
wrote some beautiful lines for the London Eisteddfod of 1822» 
Professor Rees' celebrated Essay on the Welsh Saints was produced 
at the Swansea Meeting. The Princess Victoria took part in the- 
proceedings of the Beaumaris Eisteddfod. Peers and prelates enrolled 
themselves among the Cymmrodorion ; poets^ antiquaries and philan- 
thropists gave them sympathy and support. The Eisteddfod became^ 
in the slang of the present day, respectable. Yet we do not find ioi 
it any statistics, or ** social science," or encyclopaediology, or educa- 
tional parade. Can our Eisteddfod attain so brilliant a status, and 
grow in popularity without declining in nationality ? It is the problem 
which the new Permanent Committee have to work out. 
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Aberffraw (1849), or Rhuddlan (1852); the chief causes 
being the growing rivalries and dissensions of the parties 
into which Wales is unhappily divided upon almost all 
questions, literature not excepted, and the growing pres- 
sure of the demands of business life upon the middle 
classes. Whatever was done was upon a local and 
sectional, rather than on a national and comprehensive 
scale, and was in little harmony with the typical idea of 
an Eisteddfod. 

Ab Ithel conceived in 1857 the idea of restoring the 
old Eisteddfod and giving it place as a permanently 
recurring festival. He found able and willing coadjutors 
in a small group of clergymen,' his personal friends, and 
it was determined to hold an Eisteddfod on the largest 
scale in the following year. 

Llangollen was chosen as the place, and the autumnal 
equinox (the Alban Elved) as the time. The prelimina- 
ries were arranged with judgment that provided for all 
wants, and energy that removed all difficulties. The 
best Welsh writers, orators, and musicians, of all talents 
and opinions, were bidden to meet upon a neutral platform 
for the general good of Cymry, Cymru, and Cymraeg. 
The bardic awen was invoked to re-animate the Gorsedd. 
The popular spirit was appealed to for the support of a 
gathering designed for the vindication, not less than for 
the pleasure, of the people. The Welsh settled in England 
were earnestly asked to assert their ancestral privileges, 
or rekindle their languid patriotism. Strangers were in- 
vited to witness a spectacle which would correct their pre- 
judices without oflFending their pride, and while amusing 
them by its novelty, would impress them by its truth. 
The lovers of Wales were encouraged to assist, in their 
own language, the exposition of Welsh themes and the 
promotion of Welsh interests. 

Eminent success attended these efforts. Money was 
contributed in sufficient amount to sustain a competitive 

3 J. Hughes (Cam Ingli), T. R. Lloyd (Estyn), R. W. Morgan 
(Mor Meirion), T. James {Llallawg\ and others. 
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prize scheme of £500. Adherents thronged around the 
promoters. Curiosity and expectation were excited far 
and wide. 

A pavilion was erected on the bank of the Dee capable 
of holding 5000 people. Every ceremonial and emblem 
in the ancient practice, as far as such could be reproduced 
in the present day, was duly prepared for this great 
meeting. 

The result was a festival which will long be remem- 
bered by all who witnessed it — by the Welsh as a bright 
resuscitation of the past, and an auspicious earnest of the 
future ; by the English as a rare example of genius and 
ability hitherto unsuspected or denied, and of deep-seated 
and compact nationality unparalleled under the British 
Crown. 

The impressions of those four bardic days group them- 
selves in pictures of varied colour and composition, but 
all of them in close harmony with the beautiful setting 
of wood, water, mountain, and mead, which make up the 
charm of the town of Saint CoUen. Take the scene at 
the Gorsedd in the rich sunlight of an autumn day, as it 
would have appeared to a traveller entering the place 
from the Ruthin Road. The stirring strains of the 
battle-music of Wales — now invoked only in the cause 
of peace arid love — come winding and resounding up the 
valley, mixed with the quiet undertone of the river and 
the rustling refrain of the trees. There is in the "March 
of the Men of Harlech,'* for instance, an elevation and an 
ilan which take the heart with pleasure and satisfy the 
most fastidious ear, even when languidly played in an 
English drawing-room ; and how much more is it pleasing 
when rendered with vigour on the soil which it has stimu- 
lated brave men to defend!* Massed upon the green- 
sward near the Bridge of Bishop Trevor, is a great crowd 

* The brilliant setting of this fine air by Mr. Brinley Richards 
has made it quite a fayourite for the piano-forte. In extreme contrast 
with the Marchy and perhaps superior in point of music, is that 
plaintive wail of defeat and misery, Morva Rhuddlan, probably a 
thousand years old. 
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converging upon the Meini Gwyngil, the twelve stones 
of the Gorsedd Circle which stand for the Zodiac signs, 
and in whose centre is the chief stone, the Maen Arch. 
The circle is ten yards in diameter. Outside of it, at a 
distance of eighteen yards from the maen arch, are placed 
three stones in such a manner that lines drawn to them 
from the centre would indicate respectively the points of 
equinoctial and solstitial sunrise. But the trilinear figure 
thus produced denotes the mystic symbol /l\ the three 
rays of h'ght, the three primary letters, made visible and 
audible to Menw son of Menwyd when the Almighty thus 
pronounced His divine Name, and instantly called all 
creation into life and light, signifying His great attributes 
of love, truth, and knowledge.^ 

On the central stone stands Ab Ithel in his white 
robe as a Druid -Bard. A naked sword lies beside him. 
Ovates, bards and druids are grouped around him in 
their respective dresses of green, blue, and white, typifying 
the progress of knowledge, the truth of poesy, and the 
purity of religion. The long ridge of the Berwyn Hills 
projecting the near spur of Moel Geraint, .is seen over 
the right bank of the river ; and the bold escarpment of 
the Eglwysegs — unique in limestone scenery — with the 
conical outpost of Dinas Bran, the stronghold of the proud 
beauty of the scarlet robes. My vanwy, dominates the left 
bank. Further toward the north, beyond the sweet glen 

* This high imagining of the Awen (A Wen), the Dosparth Duw 
€t Ooleuniy or system of God and Light, is the foundation of bardic 
triadism, and has been interwoven with much that is beautiful and 
true, and with much, perhaps, that is fanciful and false. In Ab 
Ithel's JBarddas the whole subject is treated with the fullest detail. 
Some good specimens of Gorseddau or Cylchau exist in Wales ; for 
instance, in that fine region of archaeology between Conway and 
Aber, rich with many a camp and barrow, and carnedd and maenhir, 
which includes the mountains Yr Orsedd, Y Foel dduarth, Moelfre, 
Penmaenbach, and Penmaenmawr, and the Pass of Bwlch y ddeu- 
faen. On Moelfre, near Llanfairvechan, there is a great circle, thirty 
yards in diameter, formed of six tall stones and many smaller ones. 
It is not, however, always easy to distinguish the places of bardic 
convention and druidic worship from those of sepulture, habitation, or 
defence. 
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of Llantisilio and the quiet Vale of the Cross where nestles 
the ruined abbey amid the changeless hills, rise the proud 
peaks of Moel y Vaen and Moel Gamelin which separate 
the basin of the Dee from the fertile levels of Dyffryn 
Clwyd. 

So surrounded, the Gorsedd might seem to be a meeting 
of the old Covenanters of the Scottish hills, while the 
banners, and the music, and white villas, and feminine 
costume might give it the semblance of some modem 
festive celebration. 

But the unfamiliar ceremonies, and the strange accents 
of the Celtic tongue heard clearly through the thin air, 
taking alike sweetness and strength from educated lips, 
restore the scene to its true significance, a Welsh gather- 
ing upon Welsh soil. Ab Ithel on the stone is opening 
the Gorsedd by briefly reciting the history of Bardism 
and of the bardic institutions, and pointing out how the 
uses, dignities, and privileges of them relate not only to 
the learned band who are in the adytum of the science, 
but to the great outside world who have no business 
relations with the shadowy firm of Plenydd, Alawn and 
Gwron, who delight not in Taliesin in the cottage, nor 
meditate on Tydecho in the chapel. Next follows the 
Gorsedd prayer from the lips of Mor Meirion, one of 
the most fiery and gifted of the throng. This epigram- 
matic but beautiful invocation is said to come from 
Talhaiarn in the fifth century. Then is made by the 
president the proclamation inviting all candidates for the 
bardic degrees to come forward and present themselves 
"where there is no naked weapon against them" — in 
token of which all the bards around the stone assist in 
sheathing the sword .^ Thereupon come first the aspirants 

^ The yefj ancient distinctions of Bard, Druid and Ovate, as named 
by Strabo, and current under the " Unbenaeth Prydain," were in the 
times of the Princes multiplied into a variety of classes of poets and 
musicians ; as to which copious details are given in the Triads and 
Leges Wallica, The honours, privileges^ and duties of the bards 
and minstrels are very curious, and are intimately connected on one 
hand with the government of the eountry, and on the other with the 

T 
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to the full hoHOurs of bardhood, few in number, but 
genuine Welshmen and fully qualified by their character 
and writings. The formula is pronounced challenging 
opposition, and none being offered, the president taking 
each of them by the hand and turning to the East, ex- 
claims " Be the light of God before thy eyes ; the light 
of God within thy conscience; the truth of God upon 
thy tongue r*^ He is then, after other words, admitted 
as a bard, and invested with a blue ribbon and a blue 
wand " emblematical of privilege." 

The candidates for the degree of Ovate, the under- 
graduates of the bardic college, next appear, and are also 
admitted by a certain formula upon being presented by 
graduated bards, who declare "upon their word and 
conscience that they are worthy." And they retire con- 
spicuous with a green ribbon and wand. This part of 
the proceedings must be regarded as unsatisfactory, for 
the majority of the new Ovyddion are ladies and gentle- 
men whose claim to the distinction is only some senti- 
mental partiality for Wales, perhaps transient and super- 
ficial, and certainly unaccompanied by the knowledge 
and fixed purpose that distinguish the true ovate. It 
were better to abolish all such complimentary trifling, 
and to reserve the real degree for those who understand 
the Welsh language, or are studying it, and who have 
done something for Wales, or will do it. The honour 
— vakat quantum — will then possess a higher value, x 
because unweakened by dilettanti participation. 

The Druids having also graduated with appropriate 

manners of the people. The chief bard was called Cadeir-vardd, or 
Pen-bardd, and the chief musician Pencerdd. There seem to have 
been four degrees in poetry, and five in music. The best sources of 
information are perhaps, — Carnhro-Britannica CymraeccBve Lingua 
Institutionesy bv Dr. John David Rhys; Edward Jones' Musical 
and Poetical Relics of the Welsh Bards; Dr. Wotton's Laws of 
Wales; Dr. Owen Pughe's works ; the lolo MS 8.; Evan Evans' 
De Bardis; and Ab Ithel's Barddcu. 

'' " Goleuni Duw rhag dy lygaid 
Goleuni Duw yn dy eydwybod 
Gwirionedd Duw ar dy dafawd." 
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formalities, the bard Glas Ynys® delivers the traethawdy 
or charge to the initiated, " exhorting them to be true to 
their order by the maintenance of peace and goodwill 
among themselves, and by the cultivation of poetry and 
other branches of literature in the Welsh language/* 
This charge given in that language is peculiarly edifying, 
doubtless, to the pseudonymous ovates. 

And now a poem is recited, the Doxology is sung, and 
the Gorsedd adjourns. The procession passes jubilant 
from the circle, through the town which flashes with 
unwonted mirth and music, to the great pavilion of the 
Eisteddfod, raised on the spot called the Bowling Green, 
on the left bank of the Dee, close to the ever resonant 
fall below the bridge. 

Let us enter that tent at midday. It is a curious and 
characteristic scene. The armorial banners of the Fifteen 
Royal Tribes emblazon the canvas. Mottoes bardic, 
national, and social are scattered eloquent around. The 
red dragon of Wales — " the Dragon of the great Pen- 
dragonship " — is rampant over the President's chair on 
the platform ; and the emblem of divinity and bardism, 
the triad rays, with the great motto of the bards, " Gwir 
yn erbyn y byd " — Truth against the world — shine con- 
spicuous on a large blue banner in front of it. The 
platform or dais is thronged with the chief speakers, 
managers, and supporters of the Eisteddfod. All epochs 
characters and vocations seem to meet there: — clergy- 
men from remote mountain parishes as from busy towns, 
all hardworking, simple hearted, gifted and kind; young 
musicians and poets, gay with ribbon, wheat-ear or leek, 
flushed with the hope of triumph in the competition, or 
with the ardours of the awen rising from the occasion and 
the scene ; sedate business men in black, who have left 
blastfurnace, warehouse and countingroom for this un- 
wonted congress— spuming the habits of masnach for 
the deeper instincts of gwlad; county squires, a little 

8 Glas Yny8, the Rev. Owen Wynne Jones, of Llanfaethlu, 
Anglesey, a pleasing poet, a successful preacher, and a sterling Welsh 
patriot. 
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Anglicized, who half from curiosity, half from duty, 
mingle with their more thorough-going friends ; veterans 
of Eisteddfod rejuvenescent in the light of happy memo- 
ries, who, now present as judges both of string and voice, 
and both of awdl and englyn, have erst themselves carried 
off prizes in all ; strangers of distinction from English 
plains, wandering in Wales for health or pleasure, and 
arrested in this fair valley by the spell of the ancient 
Genius of the place; men from Scotland and Ireland 
heartily "assisting" at this kindred festival of the Celtic 
family ; harpists of fame among their countrymen, with 
medalled breasts, and on some of the oldest, that placid, 
far off, dreamy expression of features, which recalls 
Wordsworth's exquisite lines, — 

" And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face;" 

And lastly, woman, woman in her Welsh setting, from 
the town-bred lady shawled and jewelled, to the clergy- 
man's quiet daughter, pale, but not etiolated, with the 
thought and seclusion of mountain life, or dark-eyed 
and rosy with the holiday spirit of the valley ; but all 
in colours and costume of the common gwlad y gdn. 
Woman, too, in her English type, with beauty of another 
order, and the look of novel interest and pleasure quick- 
ening through the habitual veil of impassibility and 
reserve. 

All these groups surround the president, who, chosen 
from among the more distinguished men there — distin- 
guished not necessarily meaning rich or exalted — sits, 
calm, genial and sedulous at a table crowded with papers, 
decorations and prizes. A piano-forte is near, and a 
cunning hand and warm heart to give it voice — Owain 
Alaw of Chester, well-named and well-known. Near 
him is no less a personage than the Archdruid of the Isle 
of Britain, Myvyr Morgan wg, in his white robes, as he 
might have stood amid the groves of Anglesey, or the 
megaliths of Stonehenge, bearing the mystic egg and 
other insignia of which Pliny has spoken simply, and 
Higgins, Stukeley, and Davies discoursed in a bewildering 
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amplitude of occult learning.^ Two marvellous figures 
are seated on the dais, reflecting some patriarchial anti- 
quity, but whether Cymric or Teutonic is hardly apparent 
to the archaeologist be he sciolist or sage. These are Dr. 
Price and his daughter, of Pont-y-Pridd, Glamorgan. 
Dressed in a short velvet jacket or hunting suit, with an 
enormous foxskin cap, sword, and flowing beard, this 
gentleman, eccentric even amid Gorsedds and Eisteddfods, 
personates a primeval British physician — or rather is one 
— and wears his uncouth costume with accustomed ease 
and grave composure, though it suggests not so much 
one of the great healers of Myddfai,^ as a Latian Flamen, 
or an Indian Sagamore. But the girl by his side in a 
long scarlet robe, with the paternal head-dress of fox- 
skin, sitting statue-like before thousands, and silent, cold, 
and unimpassioned among her voluble and wondering 
sisters — is she not a young Boadicea, or Myvanwy, or 
Eiluned galon gated, of the hard heart ! The effect is 
not pleasing ; it is a transcript of pride or pain which 
mars the genial harmony of the Eisteddfod, and presents 
no fair portrait of womanhood. 

The great feature of this festival, however, is not the 
bard^, or the musicians, or the orators, or the visitors, 
but the audience, the four or five thousand crowded 
within the spacious tent. That a few enthusiasts should 
meet together to rehearse the ancient ceremonies of the 
Gorsedd, or invoke the competitive Muses of the Eistedd- 
fod, is perhaps neither surprising nor important. But 
that thousands of the Welsh people should come from the 
plough, and the loom, and the forge, and the shop, from 
distant homes and daily duties, with little money, and 

9 Myvjr is, we suppose, the most profound living exponent of the 
uncompromising Pan-druidic philosophy, as Ah Ithel was of the 
philosophy which unites the old cultus to the Christian faith, and 
connects the principles and practice of the Bards with the virtues and 
humanities of all time. 

^ Meddygon Myddfai, the Physicians of Myddfai, in Caermarthen- 
shire, in the thirteenth century. The very curious volume of their 
medical practice, published for the Welsh MSS. Society, was edited 
by Ab Ithel.— (See post.) 
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with the certainty of inconvenience and expense, in order 
to take part in a celebration which to an English under- 
standing offers little more than a concert mixed with 
recitations and speeches ; is indeed a convincing proof of 
the depth and extent of nationality in Wales. As each 
vehement address is delivered, or clever englyn exploded, 
or well-contested prize adjudged, the appreciation of the 
audience is emphatically marked ; nor seems there less 
interest manifested, though it be of a calmer sort, in the 
essays, poems and adjudications read. But it is when 
the harpists strike together some endeared household 
melody, some ravishing strain of a thousand years ago, 
as Gray said ; or when the master hand among them 
evokes some plaintive refrain of afflicted love or de- 
spairing valour ; and chiefly when the trained singers of 
the Principality greet their countrymen and country- 
women in songs where all Eisteddfodic elements are 
blended — poetry, music, eloquence, wit — it is then that 
the vast assembly throbs with one pulse, calon wrthgalon^ 
heart to heart, and glows with the inextinguishable fire 
of the Cymric race. 

The most noteworthy subjects for which prizes were 
awarded at the Eisteddfod of 1858 were the following: — 

1. " Mineral Resources of Wales," £25, offered by the 

Joung men of Llangollen. Won by the Rev. John 
ones. Baptist Minister, Llangollen, against one com- 
petitor. 

Since the production of this valuable essay, the dis- 
covery and profitable working of gold in the Merioneth 
quartz has added great commercial importance to the 
mineral resources of the country, though hardly in- 
creasing their sterling usefulness. The tale of the Clogau 
Mine, and of the difficulties and triumphs of its possessor, 
would form a chapter as interesting, not to say romantic, 
as any from the Yarra Yarra, or the Sacramento. 

2. " For the fullest illustration, from original sources, 
of the theology, discipline, and usages of the Bardic 
system of the Isle of Britain." Prize £30, and a bardic 
tiara in gold. 
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Only one production was received, but this, in the 
opinion of the three judges, was well worthy of the prize. 
" It consisted of 287 pages beautifully written, and con- 
taining probably the most complete dissertation and 
compilation on bardism ever collected together/' ^ 

It is probable that only one man could have written 
this essay. That man was Ab Ithel. It is certain 
that no other Celtic scholar attempted it. When the 
mild and quiet druid-bard knelt according to old custom, 
before the lady who bound the tiara on his brow, the 
enthusiasm of the people was as loud as the satisfaction 
of the platform was deep. This essay became the nucleus 
of BarddaSy and the Eisteddfod of Llangollen would have 
sufficient cause for gratulation had it produced no other 
fruit. 

3. "The Chair Prize; for an awdl on the Battle of 
Bosworth Field, by which the Cymry recovered the 
monarchy of the Isle of Britain ; ' £30 and a medal. 
Although some exception might be taken to the form of 
this proposition, there can be no doubt that Bosworth 
did, in the person of a prince of Cymric descent, in some 
sense re-establish Cymric authority in Britain; but it 
may conversely be said with equal force that this authority 
was lost with the succeeding dynastic changes. 

The truth may be better expressed perhaps by affirming 
that to the gradual ascendancy of peace, and the irre- 
pressible advance of civilization, through six centuries of 
british history, Wales may ascribe her strongest title to 
conquest and independence — conquest in that she divides 
with England all national dignities and honours ; inde- 
pendence in that she enjoys her own language, cherishes 
her own customs, and trusts in her own traditions. 

Seven poems competed for the prize of the Chair, the 
highest the Eisteddfod could offer. The judgment was 
in favour of Eben Vardd. This was the final token of 
his supremacy as chief bard of Wales. He is now 
gathered to his fathers of the awen. 

* Cambrian Journal, 1858, p. 276. The judges were, Llallawg, 
Myvjr Morganwg, and Hirlas. 
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The awdl of Bosworth, his last work, is moulded by 
the firm hand of genius ; it is high and ample in thought, 
strong and terse in expression ; the theme is exhibited iu 
all its dignity, and the language used in all its power.* 

4. " For the most numerous collection of unpublished 
Welsh airs," £10, and a medal. The winner, Mr. T. D. 
Llewelyn, Aberdare, had collected 125 airs. Another 
competitor offered eighty. This great addition to the 
number of the national melodies, which probably by no 
means exhausts the list of those unpublished, shows how 
prolific were the old telynorion and penceirddion of the 
Land of Song, and how tenacious have been their country- 
men of these time-honoured relics. 

5. " Love song, or Rhiangerddy on My vanwy Vechan." 
Prize, a silver birchen wreath, according to the old 
custom. This called forth most of the young lyrists of 
the Principality, and was awarded to one of the best of 
them, Mr. John Hughes (Ceiriog)^ for a very sweet and 
soft-flowing performance. 

6. " Collection of Welsh proverbs not published in the 
Myvyrian Archaiology^^ £10. Won by Miss Williams 
Ab Ithel, who had discovered 5365; — a vast basis indeed 
for any philosophical superstructure which Mr. Tupper 
might erect, were he able to range these " fresh fields 
and pastures new." 

7. " Capture of Rome t)y the Cymry under Brennus, 
B.C. 490,'** £20, and silver medallion of Roman eagle. 
The Rev. Morris Williams {Nicander)^ of Amlwch, was 
pronounced victor over five competitors in this pryddest. 

The subject, however, may be classed among the 
instances where national vanity has violated historical 
propriety, as it cannot be shown that Brennus was a 

' It is creditable to the Committee of the Permanent Eisteddfod, 
that at their Llandudno Meeting, in 1864, one prize-snbject was 
devoted to the life and genius of Eben Vardd : but is it creditable 
that no poem or essay should have been evoked for another of the 
Enwogion Cymru, as much lauded and as much loved — Ab Ithel ? 

* This date is wrong, for the event happened more than 100 years 
later. 
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Cymro, or that he led the Cyrnry; still less that he 
owned the castle of Dinas Bran, as has been assumed 
by Mr. Morgan. He was in fact— if Livy is to be 
credited — a chief of the Senonian Gauls in North Italy ; 
and his conduct in slaughtering the defenceless old men 
in Rome — to say nothing of the ransom, and the Fie 
victis — is not so particularly heroic as to make him worth 
claiming for any country. 

8. " Discovery of America by Prince Madoc.*' Prose 
essay, £20, and a silver star. This assertion is justified 
by a far greater weight of probability than is the prece- 
ding one. After a careful examination erf all available 
authorities, it must be conceded that a strong case is 
made out for the landing of the royal emigrant on the 
shores of the New World. It is now known, however, 
that the continent of America W2is first discovered, neither 
by Madoc nor by Columbus, but by the hardy Scandi- 
navians, at the close of the tenth century, who landed at 
several points from Labrador to Massachusetts. 

Yet the honour of planting a colony can hardly be 
claimed for these children of Odin, nor is there any 
better evidence in favour of Columbus. It is rather for 
the Prince of Gwy nedd that the distinction is to be 
reserved. The theme was a very proper one for Eistedd- 
fodic competition, and it attracted six writers, five of 
whom supported the affirmative proposition set forth by 
the committee, and one the negative proposition, by no 
means intended by the committee, that Madoc did not 
discover America. This last essay was therefore pro- 
nounced inadmissible, although the ablest of all in point 
of composition, as might be expected from the reputation 
of its author, Mr. Thomas Stephens, of Merthyr. No 
award, however, was made with respect to the other 
essays. 

9. The last prize that we shall notice is the " Cambrian 
Gold Torque of Valour, for the best soldier in the 23rd 
or 41st Regiments, most highly recommended by his 
officers for courage and conduct in the field." 

This was undoubtedly a very happy thought, both as 

u 
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regards the qualities to be rewarded and the character of 
the reward. The gold collar was the distinguishing and 
highly prized ornament of Celtic chieftains, equally well- 
known to Classical and Cymric writers, and to modern 
antiquaries who have exhumed it from the barrow or the 
camedd.^ And no more fitting decoration than this 
ancient badge of Pendragon and Prince, could be be- 
stowed on a soldier descended from the Silurian patriots, 
for exalted bravery well worthy of the race. 

The recipient of the prize was Corporal Robert Shields, 
of the 23rd, who was strongly recommended by his 
officers on account of a distinguished act of valour in 
bringing in his wounded adjutant from the trenches of 
the Redan, in the Crimean war of 1855; and also on 
account of that moral courage and firm principle which 
had preserved his character unim peached in the city as 
in the camp. As this gallant and modest Fusilier stood 
before the Eisteddfod, his breast covered with decorations, 
and was invested with the golden token which his Country 
had added to the gifts of his Sovereign and of her Ally, 
the scene acquired an interest transcending any that mere 
vocal and literary competition could afford. 
. Among the notabilia of the Eisteddfod may be cited 
the prize of £5, given to the oldest bard present who had 
gained an Eisteddfodic prize. Four old men competed, 
whose united ages were 298 years. The oldest, who had 
also gained the most prizes, was David Jones, of Llan- 
gollen. It was pleasant to see this veteran stand forth, 
and repeat, with much feeling, an englyn on the Wynn- 
stay family, one of a set for which he had been rewarded 
at kuabon in 1807. 

* Vide Pennant's Tours in Wales, vol. ii. p. 286. The Celtic 
torque is not to be confounded with the baldric of the Romans for 
suspending the quiver. The true torque is referred to in these lines 
of Propertius on Virdumarus : — 

^^ lUi virgatis jaculantis ab agmine braccis 
Torquis ab incisa decidit unca gula." — Zib. iv. Eleg. x. 
The Cymric fathers of song make frequent mention of the torch, and 
the familiar current phrase, " Mi a dynna'r dorch a chwi," " I will 
pluck the torque with you," implies a hard struggle for victory. 
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Of the speeches delivered at the Eisteddfod, of the 
songs, improvisations, and anecdotes, little need be dis- 
tinguished where nearly all was good. Some had scholar- 
ship and research; all had earnestness and fire. Carn 
Ingli thought and spoke like a loyal gentleman and 
fervent Welshman, Mor Meirion launched his energetic 
but somewhat too unqualified Cymricism, and the inex- 
tinguishable Llew Uyfo charmed his hearers by his 
vehement eloquence and Protean wit. Ab Ithel himself 
spoke little, but he was the head and heart of all ; and 
he was well rewarded for his long and laborious eflforts 
by the full measure of success that attended this great 
festival — a success not merely expressed by the support 
of the native Welsh, but by the eflfect on the opinions of 
English visitors of learning and judgment, as in the case 
of 'Mr. Francis, of Manchester, who stated in his address 
that this Eisteddfod had removed from his mind the 
prejudices he had long felt against the attempt to keep 
up a distinctive Welsh nationality. 

Two subjects of much importance were introduced, 
ike question of a monument to Llywelyn ap Gryfiydd, 
and the question of a building for the regular purposes 
of the Eisteddfod, for the conservation of Welsh MSS. 
and books, and for the promotion of Welsh literature. 

The first was suggested in a speech- by Mr. Owen 
Wynne Jones, who, alluding to what had been for years 
proposed and discussed, and to the subscription in Scot- 
land of £4000 toward a monument to Wallace, demanded 
" Shall there, or shall there not, be a monument to the 
memory of Llywelyn ? " Vehement cheering, and shouts 
of " Yes," were the answer. The same has always been 
so. But Vox et prmterea nihil! It is one striking pecu- 
liarity of the Welsh people that unanimity — or at least so 
much agreement as would be sufficient to give efiect to a 
national proposal like this — seems utterly impossible 
among them. While there are many men so gifted with 
eloquence, so endowed with learning, and so warmed 
with patriotism, as to be fit leaders of the movement to 
give a statue or other monument to Llywelyn ; -and while 
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there are thousands of estimable business men willing 
and able to subscribe to a memorial fund, and to arrange 
all necessary details ; there yet seems a total want of that 
harmony and energy on the part of all, which alone can 
realise and substantiate a great purpose. It is thus that 
a name, the theme of many an Eisteddfod, and the glory 
of many a signpost, is limited to the sentimental apprecia- 
tion which proves little and costs nothing; and the Welsh 
can only blame themselves if their practical Saxon neigh- 
bours, who at least are recognizant of great men after 
death, and know how to consecrate marble to fame, 
should accuse them of selfishness or insincerity, and taunt 
them with the reproach that though Llywelyn may live 
upon their lips, he is dead in their heart. 

The other subject, the erection of a building to be used 
as a museum and record office, and for the regular 
purposes of the Eisteddfod, was introduced by Mr. 
Whalley, of Plas Madoc, now Member for Peterborough, 
who generously offered to give for a site an eminence on 
his estate, or to purchase one more suitable in any other 
district. Mr. Whalley proposed that this building should 
be dedicated to Llywelyn, and he thus put the memorial 
project into its most practically useful form. 

But after certain demonstrations of enthusiasm from 
one party, and of distaste from another, the question was 
again shelved, serving only to afford one more illustra- 
tion of the jealousy with which the Welsh regard any 
beneficial interference from without; a jealousy which 
seems to increase in exact measure as their own power 
or inclination diminishes, to deal decisively with the 
national topics which from time to time are propounded.^ 

* The project of the Llywelyn memorial was, we believe, brought for- 
ward at the subsequent Eisteddfod at Aberdare, but with no better 
result. In 1861 some correspondence appeared in the Carnarvon 
and Denbigh Herald, between, on the one side, a writer signing 
** Querist," who, with regard to the memorial, aspersed the character 
of Llywelyn, on the authority of a book called The Last of the Plan- 
tagenets; and on the other side, " Eivynydd," an Englishman, who 
defended it on the authority of credible history, tradition, state papers, 
and literary remains. Elvynydd concludes his first letter in these 
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With all deficiencies and disappointments, however, the 
Llangollen Eisteddfod was a "great success;" — we do 
not mean in the sense chiefly indicated by that phrase, a 
money speculation, though we believe that the promoters 
incurred no loss — but rather a success in vindicating the 
spirit of nationality, in developing and encouraging the 
talents of the young men, and in directing the people to 
a neglected storehouse of high intellectual pleasure. As 
such it will be long remembered, and pardonably asso- 
ciated by imaginative minds with the great comet of 
Donati, which blazed night after night over the hills, 
having the star Arcturus involved in its vapoury trail. 
By nearly all who were present those four days must be 
marked with a white stone, for about them are grouped 
impressions linking the old centuries with our time, of 
character, ceremony, scenery, weather, and social inter- 
course, such as were delightful to experience and are 
pleasant to recall. 

The reception accorded to the Eisteddfod by the 
English press was of the usual divided character, which 

terms : — *' And shall it be any longer said that no trophies have been 
raised to celebrate the fame of Lly welyn ? Let the Welsh people, 
and especially the people of North Wales, answer like the thunder- 
echoes from their mountains. No ! It is not enough that his memory 
be shrined in the hearts of his people, that they perpetuate his name, 
and dwell gratefully and proudly on his struggles and deeds of arms ; 
that they appreciate his very weakness and irresolution as displayed in 
the interest of peace and humanity ; and that they triumph with him 
in his decision and strength, at the gates of Chester and the ford of 
Moel y Don. It is not enough even that the magnificent mountain 
which bears his name, and which was often his camp and dwelling, 
shall preserve that name while its crags soar to heaven, and its roots 
pierce beneath the ocean floor. More yet is due to the Lion of Wales. 
Let a worthy statue or other memorial be raised on the soil he 
defended and died for, and by the people who inherit his language 
and his blood ! If this be done, the Eisteddfod of Aberdare may 
claim our lasting gratitude for at least one patriotic act ; and when 
this is done, let all * Querists' come and gaze on the marble, and see 
in it how the calumniators of a brave prince, the falsifiers of history, 
and the insulters of a nation which is not less loyal to Victoria than 
to Llywelyn, are best pitied for their ignorance, and best rewarded 
for their scorn!" 
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is determined rather by the antagopism of one journal to 
another, than by any particular apprehension of the 
theme. The Times^ when at length it tardily conde- 
scended to the subject,^ professed to regard it with lordly 
ridicule, and to dismiss it with mild contempt. But 
seeing that the facts recited as a basis for the article were 
half of them imaginary, and half of them distorted, little 
can be said for the reasoning, and nothing for the wit. 

The effect of the Llangollen meeting upon Eisteddfodic 
progress was prompt and emphatic. 

Stimulated by the unqualified success of Ab Ithel's 
great experiment, the other leaders of Cymric literature 
and song proceeded to organize and perpetuate the old 
Institution thus auspiciously revived. Denbigh, Conway, 
Aberdare and Caernarvon Eisteddfodau have been the 
result, together with a multitude of local ones ; and at 
length a measure, much discussed and often postponed, 
has ripened into attainment, the establishment of Yr 
Eisteddfod on a permanent basis in Wales, subscribed to 
by a large and increasing list of adherents, and managed 
by an experienced and energetic staff. 

But dear as was this object to Ab Ithel, the adminis- 
tration of the Eisteddfod by the Permanent Committee — 
as far as it has proceeded— would hardly have realised 
his conceptions or satisfied his desires.*^ The idea of the 
Eisteddfod pure and simple, a congress for the promotion 
and practice of the Welsh language, literature, oratory, 
art, music, and song, has been largely sophisticated by 
an admixture of subjects and pursuits foreign to its 
character, and inconsistent with its aims. It has been 
thought right to graft on it the functions of a Mechanics' 

6 The article appeared in the issue of October 23, 1858, and was 
ostensibly elicited by a letter signed " Tudor," (perhaps spurious,) 
published the same day, asking whv the Editor had not noticed the 
" Grand Eisteddfod." Probably "the Times had first decided to 
treat the affair with silent contempt ; but as it had unquestionably an 
importance of its own, it was thought better to substitute loquacious 
contempt, and the inquiry of '* Tudor" (three weeks having elapsed) 
was either invented or adopted as a convenient text. 

7 See Ab Ithel's Letter, page 155, post. 
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Institute, or even of the British Association, and to dilute 
it unsparingly with English studies, English methods, 
and the English language. Such an Institution may 
mean well and work well, but it is not an Eisteddfod. 
We demur most heartily to the innovation. Eistedd- 
fodau are not schools for polyglotism and philosophy, or 
offices for industrial training. To divide the proceedings 
into *' sections," and to read " papers," never occurred to 
the Cymmrodorion. To substitute English for Welsh 
to a larger extent than is plainly necessary in the conduct 
of the meeting, and in the language of the prize subjects, 
is only worthy of Welshmen who are ashamed of their 
name, their origin, and their mother-tongue. No reason- 
able person would hesitate to encourage the Welsh youth 
to attain as large a measure of English knowledge as 
their opportunities will allow, or to arm themselves with 
as complete an experience of the practical as their voca- 
tions require. But it is still to be shown that the 
Eisteddfod is the only possible place for such education, 
and that the perpetuation of the Eisteddfod in its genuine 
and legitimate character, will in any degree impede the 
moral or material advancement of the people; make them 
less clever, rich, happy, and loyal ; less devoted to their 
families, less true to their faith.^ 

Ab Ithel's Eisteddfod of 1858 was, with one or two 
blemishes and drawbacks, a true and good model of an 
Eisteddfod for the people. It had few aristocratic sup- 
porters, and in no respect courted them. It provided in 
its prize scheme a sufficient range of practical subjects, 
and it gave ample scope to the national genius, and paid 
due respect to the national sentiment. Its faults are not 
difficult to avoid, its excellences not impossible to attain. 
As a splendid fulfilment of what it was designed to be, 
it must take rank with the best of its predecessors, and 
far above any that have followed it. Its good fruits are 
even now manifest, and its reputation will grow as it 
recedes into the past. 

7 The multiplication of literary societies and middle-class schools is 
an improvement of the right kind in the right direction. 
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In speaking of the Eisteddfod we include the Gorsedd, 
which having no longer any political or judicial functions, 
but only the control of the Bardic Order, and the enuncia- 
tion of the principles of progress and peace, may well be 
associated with the Eisteddfod in all worthy operations 
and aims. 

We earnestly recommend the committee of Yr Eistedd- 
fod to support wisely and heartily these ancient institu- 
tions; to endeavour by them to move and stimulate, as 
well as to instruct, the Welsh people ; and while adding 
to them what may be needed in form and substance, 
according to the lights of the present day, to take from 
them nothing of the time-honoured character that has 
descended to us, through so many eventful centuries, 
from our foremost Princes and Bards. 

"What sort of creatures are poets? Of all things 
make me one," said the boy Michael Drayton to his 
tutor three centuries ago. The master in after days 
remembered the saying, and disregarding the non jit 
principle, exulted in the fame of his pupil. No English 
poet has described Wales more poetically, or treated 
Welsh poesy and history more truthfully and lovingly. 
That he was present at one or more of the Elizabethan 
Eisteddfodau is almost certain, and in closing the subject 
of the Llangollen meeting, we may appositely quote from 
his Polyolbion a descriptive passage which, by the way, 
contains no reference to political economy or social 
science. 

" 'Mongst whom some bards there were, that in their sacred rage 

Recorded the descents and acts of every age. 

Some with their nimbler joints that struck the warbling string ; 

In fingering some unskilled, but only us'd to sing 

Unto the others' harp : of which you both might find 

Great plenty, and of both excelling in their kind, 

That at the Stethva oft obtained a victor's praise, 

Had won the silver harp, and worn Apollo's bays : 

Whose verses they deduc'd from those first golden times, 

Of sundry sorts of feet, and sundry suits of rhymes. 

In Englins some there were, that on their subject strain ; 

Some makers that again affect the loftier vein, 
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Rehearse their high coDceits in Cowiths ; other some 
In Owdells theirs express^ as matter haps to come ; 
So varying still their moods^ observing yet in all 
Their quantities^ their rests^ their ceasures metrical ; 
For to that sacred skill they most themselves apply j 
Addicted from their birth so much to poesy, 
That in the mountains those who scarce have seen a book. 
Most skilfully will make, as though from art they took." 

— Polyolbion, Fourth Song. 

Lastly, we may append the verses descriptive of Llan- 
gollen and the Gorsedd of 1858, by Elvynydd, who theu 
received that name, and who has accurately reported what 
he witnessed and what he inferred. 

I. 

Llangollen ! round whose loveliest brow fondly doth wizard Dee 
Bind his last charms ere duller plains invite him to the sea ; 
Fair vestibule which Nature rears to Cymru's mountain shrine^ 
Which Light and Beauty penetrate with all their gifts divine ; 
Where Grandeur sits upon the rocks that saw the primal wave 
Their bastion front like ocean fort with slow persistence lave ; 
Where wood and stream gain voice and soul by old tradition's 

might. 
And arch and pillar, wall and tomb, own history's clearer light ; 
Where Peace broods over human homes, and Freedom fills the air. 
And Health exults, and Piety outbreathes her purest prayer : 
O valley ever dear to me, beneficent and sweet, 
How oft I've wandered through thee with full heart and careless 

feet!— 
Lingered with languid summer moons on Geraint's flowery crest- 
Lain 'neath the kindling star of love on Craig-y-Vorwyn's breast- 
Heard the storm-echoes sigh within Myfanwy's ruined hall. 
And watched the sun's most golden rays on Llan Egwestl fall:-*- 
And by the green-embosomed bank of the immortal stream, 
Shaped many a lofty enterprize, nursed many a wayward dream; 
Andf in thy hospitable homes which kindly spirits grace, 
Have seen what Art could borrow from, and lend to Nature's face. 
But never yet did majesty so well thy brow adorn, 
So proudly o'er thee roll the Night, so jocund move the Morn ; 
But never yet so eloquent did wood and wave and hill 
Assume a voice — so glad a heart thy sweet recesses fill, 
As when the azure bardic flag played in the mountain wind^ 
As when the ancient music swelled to heaven unconfined, 
As when from far-divided homes, the patriot Cymry came 
On Cambria's fairest ground to bless and vindicate her name — 

X 
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To rear in peace their Gorsedd-stone on basis firm and strong, 
And in their great Eisteddfod to honour Art and Song ! 

II. 

They come from Mona's sunny^ Isle which rocks eternal guard. 
Where lives the might of many a prince, the voice of many a bard ; 
They come from where the mountain-queen of gentle Clwyd's 

domain 
Looks on grey tower, leafy dell, white cottage, golden grain ; 
From where the Eifl*s crags enwrap, cold, desolate, and stem. 
The vale that nursed the fiery snakes for traitor Vortigem ; 
Where Nevyn saw the pageant pass of Edward's blood-stained 

sway — 
How scorns and triumphs over it our peaceful one to day ! — 
From where the Lake of Beauty lies, and Aran's summits blend 
Their giant cones with Eve's gold shafts that in its breast descend ; 
Where yet round hoary Snowdon beats the quenchless heart of 

Wales— 
And shall, till stedfast rock dissolves, till rushing river fails ! 
Where Vymwy sparkles 'mid the groves and meadows rich with 

kine. 
And spreading uplands white with sheep and quiet homesteads 

shine ; 
Where Past and Present meet and mix in CardifTs storied town ; 
Where fair Olyn Neath fi'om Brecon's ridge her streams leads 

dancing down ; 
Where Towy glides through level meads and gardens of delight, 
And Merddin's spirit animates wood, waterfall, and height; 
Where Usk and Wye confirm to Gwent the beauty of her name. 
And Learning holds his heritage and Royalty his fame ; 
Where Merthyr's fires and circling smoke deform the air yet 

give 
A recompence in art and wealth, and peace by which they live ; 
Where round Saint David's stormy head the deep-voiced breakers 

pour. 
And howl the sea-winds through the aisles where worship is no 

more : — 
They come from hall and cot remote — from factory, mine and 

farm. 
Linked by one common brotherhood, led by one sacred charm ; 
And e'en from England's airless towns where Trade has blocked 

the street, 
For Patriotism keeps their heart though Fortune guides their 

feet; 

® No longer Ynys DyweU, the Dark Isle. 
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They come with hope and purpose high, and voices tuned to glee, 
To stand as stood their forefathers beside the holy Dee — 
To rear in peace their Gorsedd-stone on basis firm and strong, 
And in their great Eisteddfod to honour Art and Song ! 

III. 
Now in the beaming face of day and in the eye of Ught, 
Beneath the freedom of the sky, full in the country's sight,^ 
See on the level greensward the zodiac stones arise 
That emblem out the sun's career, the circle of the skies ! 
For as the eternal heavens bend o'er human chance and change. 
As Nature 'swerves not from her course through all creation's 

range. 
As holiness and truth and peace immortally endure 
Before God's throne, though clouds of earth their purity obscure; 
So is the bardic circle raised, the bardic colours worn. 
The ancient mother-tongue invoked, the ancient symbols borne. 
The gauds of pleasure cast aside, the nets of habit burst, 
The mind led up to principles that shall be last as first ; 
And one by one, while evil thoughts and passions disentwine. 
The heart is warmed by human love, and blessed by love divine; 
And spirit-filled is the temple great which time nor strength can 

bow. 
Hallowed by faith and eloquence three thousand years ago. 

Firm on the central Covenant-stone stands the presiding Bard ; 

The banners close around him there, and thronging votaries guard ; 

Before him in his azure robe the hateful sword is sheathed. 

While peace within the hearts of all on the lips of all is breathed : 

Fair to his noble forehead the gold tiara clings — 

More fair in what it typifies than vainer crown of kings ; 

The mountain winds endearingly play o'er him and rejoice ; 

The river sends its softest tones to mingle with his voice ; 

He stands with calm eyes turned toward the ever-radiant East, 

Proud as Christ's loyal minister, and Nature's bard and priest :— 

So stood Taliesin for his prince, with shining brow, and sang 

Of honour, fame, and chivalry, while the battle-music rang ; 

So Lucius stood — true saint and king — on many a British height. 

Taught the pure faith, and perfected the triad rays of light ! 

Thus to the listening Gorsedd now the Hierophant declares 
Of Cymru's Druid altars, of Cymru's Bardic Chairs ; 
Of them who first, in Heaven's name, the sacred circle drew ; 
Of ceaseless right and privilege— of ceaseless duty too; 

9 These expressions denote the conditions under which the Gorsedd 
most be held. 
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Of Faith that found in Britain's Isle, a safe abiding ark 

When turned from her Creator's face, the Earth was lost and 

dark; 
Of peace that filled the Bardic breast as Heaven's own hue serene; 
Of growth in knowledge and in good, plain in the Ovate's green ; 
Of purity and holiness linked in the Druid white ; 
Of truth that trieth, crowneth all in the Omniscient sight — 
Of truth that beams like a polar star o'er every age and clime. 
Would man but clear his troubled eyes and view its light sublime ! 

Before the honour-giving Stone the glad expectants stand ; 
With reverent mien and earnest gaze they grasp the Bard's right 

hand; 
The elder grave, the student mild, the maiden young and fair. 
The Saxon, Celt, and Norman, join in love for Cambria there; 
And solemnly and beautiful, in the calm mountain air. 
Descends to Earth that blessing, ascends to Heaven that prayer — 
God's light be ever before thine eyes ! God's truth upon thy lips ! 
God's word within thy conscience ! ^ May silence or eclipse 
Fall never on that utterance now burning in their heart. 
When from the Gorsedd's ancient ring to the world they shall 

depart ! 
Illusions load the wings of Time, and feelings fade or sleep. 
But may this hour's influence be durable as deep ! 
O Druid, Bard, and Ovate ! know your duty and your joy ; 
Let virtue, peace, and worthy praise * your energies employ ; 
Shun sloth, contention, folly ;^ win a high but honest name. 
For Honesty is sentinel at the brightest gate of Fame. 
To human thought and human work go forth, and join the crowd; 
But be your honour still unstained — your spirit still unbowed ; 
Though Custom wave her leaden wand — though Pleasure's lips 

entice. 
Assert your free and manly name 'gainst slavery and vice : 
Around you falsehood colours all — all gravitates to gold — 
And Passion moves in varnished masks, and Life is bought and 

sold; 
But clasp your bardic lamp of truth, your bardic faith retain ; 
Be pure and single-minded, be primitive and plain ; 
For few and narrow are the needs of Man's ignobler part. 
But vast the field of Intellect, and deep the mine of Heart ! 
And oh ! forget not Cambria now, her history, soil, and speech ; 
For her let Genius raise his song — for her let Wisdom teach ; 

^ The formula addressed to the candidates for ordination in the 
Bardic degrees, 
s As enjoined in the Triads of Bardic duties. 
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Let Beauty keep her heart for him whom patriot love first warms — 
Devote the mother's watchful eye, the maiden's modest charms ; 
Let Eloquence pour winged words — Art doubly nerve his hand. 
For her, for her, the old — the true — the beautiful — the grand :— 
And she shall well repay the love by many a golden hour 
Of health, of clear intelligence, of privilege and power — 
Shall lead ye up from rushing time to the eternal dome, 
Where Peace and Virtue, Faith and Truth sit in their primal 

home — 
Shall cool life's fevered pulses with her fragrant mountain breath. 
And stand Consoler, Hope, and Joy, beside the bed of death ! 

Ab Ithel enjoyed the society of a large family circle 
at Llangollen during the Eisteddfod. His wife, son, and 
daughters were with him ; and his wife's sisters, the 
Misses Jane and Anne Williams, of Green Lodge,^ had 
gathered around them an unusual array of relatives and 
friends ; and they received every evening with a graceful 
and cordial hospitality the leading promoters and visitors 
of the festival. 

The family returned to Llanymowddwy and resumed 
the tranquil life which had been thus linwontedly inter- 
rupted. Ab Ithel's health and spirits were raised by the 
journey and by the success of the experiment, and he 
entered with new hope and vigour upon his parochial and 
literary work. Few occurrences of interest have to be 
recorded in the remainder of 1858, or in 1859. In the 
latter year the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire 
enrolled him among its members, announcing the act in 
a very complimentary letter of the Secretary, Dr. Hume. 
He planned at this time a new patriotic society, whose 
leading objects were the perpetuation and extension of the 
Welsh language, together with the obtainment of the 
electoral franchise. An organisation like that of the 
Conservative Land Society was to be adopted, and the 
members, while raising themselves to the advantageous 
position that has been attained in English districts by 
similar means, were to compose a fraternity bound to 
teach the Welsh language to their household, to secure 

' Now of the Woodlands, Llangollen. 
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Welsh services in their parish churches, and to introduce 
Welsh into their schools as the essential basis of education. 
This project was never matured, nor indeed would 
such a combination seem practicable; but it is to be 
regretted that some Association is pot formed for the 
distinct and exclusive purpose of realising these aims, 
and of representing permanently the interests of the 
Cymraeg before the Government and before the people. 
Whatever secular causes may tend to the extinction of 
that venerable tongue, at least we may be spared the 
acceleration which official hostility and popular apathy 
can affect. It should be the endeavour of the peasantry, 
the clergy, the men of business, and the men of letters in 
Wales, to unite in, or support a society so enlightened, 
so temperate, so active, and so strong, as to be able to 
multiply Welsh books, to teach Welsh grammar, to 
deliver Welsh lectures, to promote the free colloquial use 
of Welsh, and to obtain the removal or mitigation of the 
disabilities which exclude it from too many churches and 
schools, and from all courts of justice.* The sympathies 
of good scholars and patriots everywhere would strengthen 
such an Association ; for who could look with compla- 
cency on the death of the Celtic idiom, and on the surely 
consequent death of the Celtic character and name?* 

* The functions of such a society would be properly and perfectly 
distinct from those of the Eisteddfod Committee. There should be 
combination between them in spirit and purpose, but separation in 
management and transactions. 

^ '^ The death of a language, which is nothing less than the 
quenching the free life of a race of mankind, is a great, and one can 
feel, a sad event. We, the English or Anglo-Saxon race are now, as 
the Celtic race have been, mighty on the earth ; and who would think 
that the off-dying or out-quenching for ever of our race and speech 
from the world, would be other than a sad event ; and an event great 
in proportion to the work which we may have wrought among men. 
Let us fancy that English has been displaced in these islands by the 
tongue of an on-coming race ; and that even the English empires in 
Australia and New Zealand, have risen and outspent their life of 
thousands of years; and that the only speakers of English are at last an 
old man and his wife, who cherish the tongue of their forefathers, 
while all their younger neighbours speak the language of the dominant 
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The problem to be worked out is, in fact, how to main- 
tain the Welsh without restricting the English ; how to 
acquire a language most necessary for the cultivation of 
the mind, and for the business of life, without giving up 
the mother-tongue endeared by the affections of home, 
and sanctified by the services of the altar ? We believe 
that a solution is possible. At least let it be attempted. 
Non tarn turpe vinci quam contendisse decorum!^ 

In the years 1860 and 1861 there arose in the Journals 
of the Principality another controversy on the chronic 
subject of the maintenance of the Welsh language and 
institutions, but with particular reference to the proposed 
reform of the Eisteddfod. Views more or less similar to 
those which we have advocated and reprobated were put 
forth with considerable ability by the disputants on either 
side. Ab Ithel was of course much quoted and freely 
handled in the discussion, but he took no part in it until 
provoked by some editorial remarks in the Carnarvon 
and Denbigh Herald^ when he published in that journal 
the following letter, which ably vindicates his conduct 
and career, and defines his opinions and intentions with 
regard to Eisteddfod reform :— 

" EISTEDDFOD BEFOBM. 

"Sib, — In your leader on this subject, which appeared on 
Saturday last, you are pleased to say : — * Let us not be thought 
to advocate the stand-still policy of such men as Ab Ithel, with 

race. The wife dies, and the old man himself at length breathes his 
last prayer in the words, *Lord have mercy upon me,^and with those 
words English dies for ever on the lips of her last son. So died 
Cornish on the lips of Dolly Pentraeth ; and so, in the run of years, 
will the Manx language cease ; and so, in time, may Welsh breathe 
its last in the lovely valleys of Cymru." — Barnes' Notes on Ancient 
Britainy p. 114. 

^ ** Such is the actual state of that population and that language for 
which the bards of the sixth century daringly predicted eternity of 
duration ; their prediction, however, will not, at all events, be falsified 
in our days. The Cambrian idiom is still spoken by a sufficiently 
extensive population to render its future extinction very difficult to 
foresee. It has survived all the other dialects of the ancient British 
language." — Augustin Thierry, History of the Norman Conquest, 
Hazlitrs TransL, vol. ii. p. 296. 
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respect to the Eisteddfod. Those creatures who cannot progress 
with Time should pass out of Time.' I am not on the present 
occasion about to dispute your policy, whatever it may be — *rhydd 
i bob dyn ei farn/ — but I should very much like to know why you 
have singled me out in particular as an enemy to progress. Those 
who know me well will, I think, allow that I have done something, 
perhaps as much as most of my countrymen now living, for the 
advancement of the religious, moral, and intellectual welfare of 
the PrincipaUty; I have built churches and schools; I have 
assisted in the formation of one society, which is acknowledged 
to have thrown much light upon the history and customs of our 
country ; I have estabUshed another, the express object of which 
is the promotion of the arts and sciences, as well as the general 
literature of Wales; I have written, translated, and otherwise 
edited books, some of which are referred to as authorities even 
by continental scholars ; I have started magazines for the purpose 
of receiving the contributions of talented young men, but who 
could not otherwise have given them publtcity ; and even in this 
way I have in some degree encouraged native genius — drawn 
out and humoured the spirit of the age. But you allude more 
especially to the Eisteddfod. Be it so. The programme of the 
Eisteddfod, with which I had to do three years ago, exhibited 
subjects of a more varied character than any I have seen before 
or since; whilst the several competitors were encouraged to try 
them by the offer of prizes amounting in value to between £400 
and £600. There were prose composition, poetry, music, vocal 
and instrumental in its various branches, the manufacture of hats, 
weaving of various sorts, oratory, heraldry, painting, mapping, 
carpentry, bravery in war, bravery in saving life, industry, recita- 
tion, reading, writing, and — hear it, ye advocates of progress ! — 
the regulation of the Welsh fashions ! And I have done all this 
whilst others were ^standing still,' and calling out 'progress, 
progress !' I do not say it in a spirit of boasting, God forbid, for 
at the best we are but unprofitable servants. I merely adduce 
facts in refutation of the charge that would represent me as 
having done nothing — more especially at the call of modem 
requirements. 

" I hardly know whether to take the opinion or wish you have 
expressed (in no very courteous terms) respecting my speedy 
translation from this world of matter, as a compliment or not. 
'Those creatures Who cannot progress with Time should pass 
out of Time.' But this I know, that Time takes no cognizance 
of principles — they are unchangeable, eternal. It is the removal 
of these principles, constituting as they do the basis, the very 
essence of the Eisteddfod, that I deprecate. Herein therefore 
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you have unwittingly enunciated a particle of truth. When it 
was proposed to rerorm the Eisteddfod I rejoiced, but I must 
confess, not without fear, lest men who were but imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the history and usages of bardism, should apply 
the axe to the root, rather than to some worthless branches. 
That I was not opposed to the proposal is evident from the fact 
that I allowed my name to be on the general committee. The 
rules adopted at Aberdare, however, being fundamentally subver- 
sive of the ancient institution, forbid me to endorse such a reform 
— which indeed is no reform, but a creation. Here is a new 
society proposed, with an old name ; strip it of that venerable 
name, which does not legitimately belong to it, and you shall 
have my humble support to give effect to this new manifestation 
of progress. Meanwhile we, myself and others who feel with 
me, will endeavour to render the old Eisteddfod as efficient, and 
as suitable to the wants of the age, as possible, without endanger- 
ing its fundamental constitution. 

" Ab Ithbl." 

Ab Ithel published in the Cambrian Journal, vols. 
1860 and 1861, some papers on " Druidism/' presenting, 
as far as they extend, an interesting summary derived 
from the original documents which are collected in 
Barddas. The chapters bear respectively the following 
titles: — Patriarchal Times; the G.wyddoniaid ; Bardic 
Reform under Prydain ; from Prydain to Dy vnwal Moel- 
mud ; Dyvnwal Moelmud ; from Dy vnwal Moelmud to 
the Christian Era; the Christian Epoch; the Roman 
Period; from the Sixth to the Seventeenth Century; 
Doctrine— 1. God— 2. The Creation— 3. The Fall, the 
Angels, the Restoration of Man — 4. The Circles— 5. The 
Devil, Death, the Soul— 6. Sacrifice. 

In the volumes of the Cambrian Journal from 1855 
to 1857 there are also several valuable essays by Ab 
Ithel on Druidism, particularly one in 1856, ** Druidism 
typical of Christianity," in which he handles this curious 
and difficult subject with equal learning and devotion. 

Among the popular customs whi^ Ab Ithel en- 
couraged as favourable alike to piety qnd to patriotism, 
the Plygain well deserves mention. The word, little 
euphonious, doubtless, to Saxon ears, for no gentle 
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onomatopoeia is in it, means early dawn^ and is applied 
to the special service of Christmas-eve or Christmas 
morning, held in many churches and chapels in Wales, 
and which is peculiarly grateful to the Celtic character. 
A religious service on this vigil is indeed common to 
nearly all Christian countries, and carol-singing, which 
always forms the essential portion of the Welsh obser- 
vance, is universal in some form throughout the Christian 
world. But it is only in the Principality where religious 
feeling acquires an intense development, and where the 
love of vocal song is ineradicable, that the celebration of 
the Nativity exhibits the characteristics of the Plygain. 
We have been present at these meetings in different 
towns and villages, but nowhere have we seen the typical 
Plygain so fully marked as at Llanymowddwy. 

Let us snatch from the receding years some memories 
of Christmas tide in that quiet valley, while as yet the 
Genius of the place was present in Ab Ithel, and no 
railway works abraded the meads of the lower Dovey, or 
polluted the borders of the free lake of Bala. 

Night has long gathered over the Pass of the Cross. 
The church bell of Llanuwchllyn feebly ringing welcome 
for the great Advent has died away below. The last 
light has faded from the lonely farm-house of Blaen 
Cwm. We rise into the spiritual darkness of the hills. 
Broad tracts of table land, broken by shelving ridges and 
abrupt peaks, stretch around us in distances not measured 
by the eye, but felt by the mountain instinct. The pure 
frost wind flows steadily without pause or gust from 
over the double crest of Arenig, and the remote crags of 
Snowdon, on across the Berwyns and many a Mont- 
gomeryshire moel^ down to the pasture levels of Tanat, 
Vyrnwy and Severn. Great belts of cloud swathe the 
moonless sky, and oppress the stars, save when a chasm 
of intensest azuie cuts their black edges, and some sepa- 
rate star hangs tremblingly in it. 

^ Ply'Cain. Owen Pughe. (The y has the sound of the English u .) 
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As we climb the difficult path under the dripping 
rock-wall on the left hand, and above the deep cwm to 
the right ; or stride freely across the open ground on the 
shoulder ; or wind down the dark recesses of the Bwlch 
into the Mowddwy Vale ; there rises in the bosom that 
rare and joyous sense, physical in part, intellectual in 
greater part, revealed not amid the haunts and em- 
ployments of men; the sense of unfettered movement 
and self-reliance, all vacant of fear, unconscious of fatigue, 
keenly alive to the subtle manifestations of nature, and 
eager to meet the shadowy fancies and far-reaqhing medi- 
tations that then come forth, cleared of the dull passages 
of frivolity and care which are too thickly over-written on 
the palimpsest of life. And when the site of the vanished 
Cross gleams on the summit of the Pass, a frozen area of 
peat-ground, the heart swells with holier emotion, and 
the religion of Him who was tempted in the wilderness, 
and transfigured on the mountain, sheds a better blessing 
on the hour and on the scene. For surely no fitter time 
than the eve of His Nativity, and no fitter spot than one 
into such as which He was wont to go up to pray, could 
be chosen wherein to express our thankfulness for the 
Divine Incarnation that has taught the dust of Adam to 
contemplate its immortality; or wherein to utter our 
trustful prayer for the coming and crowning perfection 
of the human race! And under the shadow of the 
Arans, and around the desert springs of Dyfi, may not 
the Omnipresent receive that true praise and prayer 
equally as within gorgeous cathedrals and amid choral 
crowds ; for in the beautiful words of Gray :^ — 

" Praesentiorem et conspicimus Deum, 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 
Clivosque prseruptos, sonantes 
Inter aq^aas, nemorumque hoetem ; 
Quam si repostus sub trabe citrea 
Fulgeret auro, et Phidiac^ manu/' 

Here, however, is no churchless wild, and the moun- 

Ode written in the album of the Monastery of the Grande Char- 
treuse. 
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taineeiB are not left to the teachings of natural religion, 
influential though these be upon their simple lives ; and 
now as we skirt the grounds of the silent Bryn- mansion 
of ghostly reputation — and cross the Pumrhyd where 
gliding down under thick foliage from Tydecho's Chair 
it cuts the road in the bottom; the little bell of the 
unseen church fills the clear air, )and we overtake a mixed 
company of peasants hastening to the holy tryst. 

Some have crossed the Bwlch from Llanuwchllyn, 
some the Dovey from the hill farms on the east side. 
All are gay and hilarious but without any boisterous 
merriment, nor is there the slightest sign of intemperance. 
We follow them into the rectory, where before Ab Ithel's 
hospitable fires they shake off the midnight cold, and 
mingle with the large company gathered there. To 
many, Ab Ithel is pastor and friend, and to all, the good 
Welsh patriot and preacher whom it is well worth a long 
and cold night-journey to see and to hear. 

And now all are bidden into the church, which is 
hardly distinguished by its dim lights through the black 
arms of the great secular yews. It is a small undeco* 
rated place, yet large in the ungrudging devotion of its 
people, and rich in the virtues and talents of its minister. 

Candles glimmer in the windows and along the seats ; 
wreaths of evergreens mark the season, and the taste of 
the ladies of the rectory. As much warmth as could be 
attained in such a place, at such a time, has been given to 
the interior. But light and warmth and ornament are in 
the audience, not the edifice. The people supply all that is 
deficient, and ennoble all that is mean. The church is 
filled, for nearly all the parishioners are there, and many 
belonging to other districts have wended their various way 
from mountain villages and scattered farms to hear the 
Bishop of Mowddwy,' and to sing their Christmas song. 
There are old, very old men and women present, for as 
Churchyard long ago sang, and as the Registrar-General 
certifies, the peasantry of Merioneth enjoy great longevity, 

1 As Ab Ithel was familiarly styled. 
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the obvious result of very pure air and temperate habits. 
The dames, who perhaps excel in this respect, wear the 
linsey woolsey, the hose, and the coarse flannels of their 
country, together with the ample frilled cap carefully 
whitened for the occasion, and crowned by the imposing 
beaver, (the bite noire of modem masculine costume, 
and certainly not less unbecoming to the gentler sex,) or 
by the simpler round felt hat which is more generally 
used in North Wales. The old men — and indeed all the 
men — are clad in a garb without any character save 
roughness and plainness for the hard uses of life. The 
young Cymry are tall and well moulded, though having 
the air of reserve or diffidence which is associated with 
mountain training, and which often covers high mental 
capacity, while the obtrusive assurance of the townsman 
as often displays the want of it. Of young girls there is 
an ample attendance, and the beauty of the ^^ Morwynion 
glan Meirionydd " is indicated by many a rounded form, 
dark Silurian eye, clear cut features, and glowing cheek. 
Nor should the crowding, joyous, carol-burdened, weather- 
careless children be disregarded, the plant and plantach 
of the parish,* whether llodesi or bechgyrij to whom 
Christmas is a delight, and church-going not a weariness, 
who grow up under the shadow of their hills, and in the 

{)ractice of the religious customs of their country, credu- 
ous, it may be, simple-minded, and unskilled in the 
ephemeral babble of the " certified '* schools, but with 
unloosened hold on a true faith from which modem 
youth is drifting, and with a clear conviction of first 
principles which sordid habits shall not overlay, nor 
shallow sophistries darken.* 

But Ab Ithel takes his surplice from beside the reading- 

• Vernacular for the olive-branches of Cymru. 

* Ab Ithel, always fond of children, loved them particularly at thi» 
season. " I well remember," writes Miss Williams, " how early he 
used to be up on a New-year's morning, to go to get all his loose 
silver changed, in order to give the little children pence whdn they 
came for their Clenig or N^-y ear's gift. I see him now standing at 
the gate surrounded by eager little faces, himself as delighted as any 
one of them." 
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desk — the church has no vestry — and the service begins. 
He reads in a low earnest tone, and the Liturgy loses 
nothing in its Welsh setting. The congregation join 
with fervour in the responses, led by an ancient grey- 
haired clerk, who most carefully and emphatically marks 
the time and the sense. There is a mournful character, 
almost a monotony, in the Welsh responses, especially in 
the Litany, that seems very appropriate to the confessions 
of sinners, and in general, there is no better language for 
rendering the utterances of religion with clearness, solem- 
nity, and strength. Religion, indeed, has done much for 
the Welsh language, and the Welsh language has done 
much for religion.* In this poor primitive church of 
course no organ is found, but the musical service is well 
conducted by Miss Williams, on a small harmonium 
belonging to the family. The grand old Gregorian 
chants and the immemorial hymns of Cambria, rise 
eloquently from this humble instrument, bearing with 
them all voices and all hearts in that unsophisticated 
assembly. 

After prayer and praise follows the sermon, a plain 

^ In the matter of cursing^ however, Welsh must yield the palm to 
English, as the following passage from Borrow's Wild Wales helps 
to prove : — " Near the top of a gentle acclivity, a boy with a team, 
whom I had passed a little while before, came up. He was whipping 
his horses, who were straining up the ascent, and was swearing at 
them most frightfully in English. I addressed him in that language, 
inquiring the name of the crag, but he answered Dim Saesneg, and 
then fell to cursing his horses in English. I allowed him and his 
team to get to the top of the ascent, and then overtaking him, I said 
in Welsh, ' Wha^ do you mean by saying you have no English ? you 
were talking English just now to your horses.' * Yes,' said the lad, 
* I have English enough for my horses, and that is all.' ^ You seem 
to have plenty of Welsh,' said I ; ' why don't you speak Welsh to 
your horses?" 'It's of no use speaking Welsh to them,' said the 
boy; * Welsh isn't strong enough.' * Isn't Myn Diawl tolerably 
strong?' said I. ' Not strong enough for horses,' said the boy ; ' if I 
were to say Myn Diawl to my horses, or even Cas Andras, they would 
laugh at me.' * Do the other carters,' said I, * use the same English 
to their horses which you do to yours?' 'Yes,' said the boy; 'thev 
all use the same English words ; if they didn't, the horses wouldn t 
mind them.' " 
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setting forth of the blessings of Redemption, a loving 
exhortation to seize the great opportunity of life which 
grows more fleeting with each revolving year. And now 
the benediction is pronounced, and there is a stir among 
the people, not of departure but of preparation and 
expectancy. The carol-singing is to begin. And first 
Ab Ithel, divested of his gown, standing before the con- 
gregation, and his two daughters with him, lead off 
with a carol, doubly their own in music and in words. 
This short and simple song over, the old clerk advances, 
and with him two other singers, a ruddy stripling of 
twenty, and a weather-bronzed farmer of middle age. 
They group themselves before the altar-steps. The old 
man, the central figure, bears in one hand a candle and 
in the other the manuscript carol. The three bend over 
the paper. Though the voices are unequal and the tune 
monotonous, a reality and intensity of purpose stamps 
the performance with no common interest. Their carol 
is a long one of old verses connected and completed by 
original additions. It tells of the Divine Dispensation 
on earth, from the Fall of Adam to the Resurrection of 
the Messiah. It dwells on the persons, places and events 
of Gospel history. It is briefly the universal carol recast 
into a Cymric mouldi As it proceeds, the singers do not 
modulate their tone or alter their emphasis. The strain 
rises and closes throughout stanza after stanza in what 
seems an interminable equal flow. There is no attempt 
at effect or self-exhibition. It is a duty and a delight, 
not a task or an entertainment. The three stand quiet 
and patient, the flickering light playing across their 
faces, and chant to the end the high burden of their 
song. At length it ceases with a long-drawn Amen. 
They glide into their places; but immediately another 
singer starts up, and bursts into vigorous carol, taking a 
more joyous note than that of his predecessors, but with 
as little variety of expression or air. While he sings, 
there is an anxious unfolding of papers and shifting of 
positions among the audience, and when he subsides 
satisfied, there is a springing forward of two groups 
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simultaneously 9 of which one is selected » that of a boy 
and a girl, and their timid and sweet voices clothe the 
recurring carol with an interest that checks the longing 
for the end, inspired sometimes by the male performances. 
And now there is again a pause, and again a vocalist 
rises with book or manuscript, or with only an exuberant 
memory; and again, and again, until at last the carol 
culminates in the votive offering of two stalwart moun- 
taineers, who pursue it in mutual excitement through a 
maze of amplifications, heedless of passing hours and 
sleepless eyes. The winds rising in their strength sweep 
moaning round the church, laden with the funereal 
breath of the yews. Cold December darkness is outside, 
the feeble gleam of a few candles within. Heavy shadows 
flit along the walls and over the faces of the people. 
The chill of the early morning creeps through your 
frame, and a weird restless feeling weighs upon your 
soul. 

But finally the tones fall away from your dreamy 
ear. The programme is ended. Ab Ithel dismisses the 
assembly. Then follow greetings and gratulations. All 
press around their pastor, and with many a Nos da! 
and hearty grasp of the hand, the people separate. The 
rector and his family go to rest, as do most of his 
parishioners, but a strong band of all ages, with bosoms 
yet glowing with Christmas fervour, and with feet that 
spurn fatigue, march towards Mallwyd Church, five 
miles distant, where another Plygain awaits them — a 
service, a sermon, and a carol-singing, as earnest, as 
consentaneous, and as long. 

All this is doubtless very simple, and may be deemed 
very uninteresting to witness, or very unnecessary to 
describe. But if the philosophic mind do not find in it 
some gratifying transcript of national character, some- 
thing that indicates qualities honourable to humanity, 
and tastes which no wise social economy could advanta- 
geously discourage, then it would be vain to seek better 
examples among the Cambrian hills and valleys. And 
whatever may be the state of this country when the wave 
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of Anglo-Saxon assimilation shall have rolled over its 
boundaries, it is at least doubtful T^hether any of the 
new customs can compensate the blotting out of the old ; 
and whether the new " progress " of the people can 
bring them nearer to that substantial happiness which is 
neither a slave prostrate at the feet of Fashion, nor an 
infant pursuing the chariot- wheels of Time. 

Ab Ithel had always at heart the interests of the 
National Eisteddfod which he had done so much to 
revive, and during the closing years of his life he was 
often occupied with plans for enlarging its influence and 
recording its transactions. He established a magazine 
in the Welsh language bearing the name of Taliesin, and 
the triadic motto " Tri pheth y dylai Cymro ei garu o 
flaen dim ; Cenedl y Cymry ; Defodau a Moesau y 
Cymry ; ac laith y Cymry." This serial appeared for 
the first time in May, 1859, published by Mr. Isaac 
Clarke, of Ruthin, to whose spirit and sagacity Cambrian 
literature is much indebted. It continued to appear 
quarterly until the death of its Editor, and it well 
answered the end proposed as the depository of the best 
speeches and poems of contemporary Eisteddfodau, and 
as a clever indicator to the Welsh-speaking people of 
the position and claims of their mother-tongue. 

Many rising young authors have been fittingly recom- 
mended to their countrymen by Taliesin, and valuable 
additions have been made in its pages to the stock of 
Welsh secular knowledge. It is to be desired that the 
present managers of the Eisteddfod will maintain some 
kindred serial devoted to these important objects. 

Ab Ithel attended with his family the Eisteddfod held 
at Denbigh in 1860. This meeting afforded in some 
points a marked contrast to his own of Llangollen which 
it succeeded. It was conceived in a different spirit, and 
conducted on a different plan. All Druidic and Bardic 
dresses and symbols were studiously avoided. There 
was a larger attendance of the leading families of the 
district. Less prominence was given to the literati of 
Wales, and more consideration paid to patrons and 
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visitors. The prize programme was not so varied or so 
important, and this Eisteddfod did not produce literary 
compositions of conspicuous merit, nor did it please the 
people in the same degree as did that of Llangollen. 
It was, however, at the Denbigh meeting that the move- 
ment for the permanent institution of the Eisteddfod, 
which had been only suggested at Llangollen, was fully 
initiated ; and very great credit is due to the bards Creu- 
ddynfab, Olan Alun, Clwydfardd and others for their 
exertions* A good feature too at Denbigh was the 
Archaeological Section, which was attended by several 
ripe Celtic scholars, of whom the most active and eloquent 
was Professor William Rushton, M.A., of Queen's College, 
Cork, a gentleman possessing a remarkable faculty for 
acquiring Celtic idioms, and distinguished alike by his 
energetic industry in the field of British philology, and 
by his excellent practical talent of arranging and applying 
his knowledge. Professor Rushton advocated the for- 
mation of a society for the advancement of Cambrian 
science and art, and detailed numerous objects as proper 
to be pursued by the society. 

Resolutions affirming this policy were adopted, and a 
committee of the chief scholars, with Ab Ithel at their 
head, was appointed to give effect to the project. 

We are not aware that anything more has been 
effected. Some indeed of the objects named for this new 
society are identical with those of existing societies, but 
undoubtedly it is most desirable to have one strong 
central Association well instituted, well supported, and 
well managed, which should embrace all the scattered 
elements, and reconcile all the antagonistio interests in 
the various Celtic families. The undertakings hitherto 
ventured in the name, of Wales can hardly be said to 
have made a permanent mark on her literature, or 
secured the sympathy of her sons, or won the respect of 
her neighbours. Local bodies take the place of national 
bodies. Time and talents are frittered away in obscure 
directions, while the splendid opportunity is disregarded 
— an opportunity impossible to England — of forming a 
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society like the Irish Society of Dublin, but of still more 
ample scope, which should unite the best Cymric names 
everywhere, clearly define what there is to accomplish, 
and boldly accomplish what is desired. But we have 
before spoken of this. Wales must wait for her Institute. 
Perhaps the typical Society may be unattainable, yet Nil 
ergo optabunt homines ? 

Ab Ithel took no part in the proceedings of the 
Denbigh Eisteddfod, except in the archseological section, 
of which he was president. The president of the 
Eisteddfod was Sir Watkin Williams Wynn. The 
managers were Talhaiam and Clwyddfardd, t. 6., Mr. 
John Jones and Mr. David Grifiith, both being pleasing 
poets. Talhaiam expressed sentiments very honourable 
to him when, at this Denbigh Meeting, he referred to 
Ab Ithel, as will be seen in the following extract from a 
local newspaper : — 

Talbaiarn said he bad been requested to ask Ab Ithel to 
allow one of his daughters to invest the successful leader 
(Thomas Roberts) with his prize. ^ All knew that Ab Ithel is 
patriotic to the backbone, a really good and sterling Welshman ; 
and although he and Mr. Williams did not agree upon all points, 
there was no reason why they should differ there. There was a 
broad open platform where good fellowship, good will, love and 
truths alone prevail ; and these he felt would outlive all minor 
differences. He was sure such was also the heartfelt feeling of 
Ab Ithel. He begged to invite Miss Williams to ascend the ^ 
platform, when the young lady, who was dressed in Welsh 
costume, rose from her father's side, and gracefully made the 
investiture. 

We have before spoken of the Brut y Tywysogion, 
published in 1860, and of the hostile criticism which, 
together with the Annales CambricB^ it provoked from 
the English press. Ab Ithel was very sensitive to reviews, 
and suffered too acutely from the professional captiousness 
and sarcasm which he had to encounter. Yet even in 
England there was an occasional article written in an 
unbiassed spirit, and with some external knowledge of the 

^ In the choral competition, won by the Denbigh Choir. 
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subject, as in the case of the CHtic. But the chief com- 
pensations of Ab Ithel in this respect arose from the 
favourable opinions of private scholars and antiquaries, 
who could understand the difficulties, and appreciate the 
value, of the task. Sir Thomas Phillipps, for instance, 
writes under date 8th April, 1860, " I am delighted with 
your new Brut y Tywysogion. It gives me more accu- 
rate ideas of the History of Wales than I had before." 

Sir Thomas Phillipps proposed to Ab Ithel, in 1861, to 
undertake an edition of the life of Gruffydd ap Cynan,* 
Prince of North Wales (Vita Griffini ab Conan), from 
an old manuscript in his possession ; as also of the Rotuli 
WalluB. 

The first work would cover the longest reign, save two,' 
in Welsh annals (58 years), and do justice to a prince 
as famed for his successful wars with the Normans, as 
for his reformation of the law, and his encouragement 
of music and song; and the Rotuli would yield very 
interesting particulars of the last wars of Lly welyn, the 
lineal descendant of Grufiydd ap Cynan, Ab Ithel 
entertained the intention of taking up the Life of 
Gruffydd, but he was never able to commence it. 

In this year (1861) during the height of the Rifle 
Corps movement, a Welsh company of volunteers was 
formed in London, and the question of a fit uniform was 
discussed. It was decided by the majority of the volun- 
teers who were either not Welsh, or were careless of their 
nationality, that the Quaker drab or grey was the best 
colour for the corps. 

No doubt that this decision was arrived at on military 
grounds, but it implied little affection for the old costume 
of Welsh soldiers, and accordingly a good deal of 
indignant representation was published by the patriotic 
party. Ab Ithel, whose son was then in London, and a 
volunteer, found thne to address to Mr. William Grifiith, 



« A.D. 1079 to 1136 or 1137. He was succeeded by his son Owain 
Gwynedd, also a distinguished name in Welsh history. 
* That of Cynan Tindaethwy, and that of Morgan Hen. 
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of London, the following characteristic letter, which was 
printed in the Carnarvon Herald : — 

Llanymowddy Rectory, Feb. 11, 1861. 
My dear Sir, — I was much grieved to learn from the report 
in the papers that at the last meeting of the London Welsh Rifle 
Corps the majority was opposed to the national costume, and 
showed a preference for a *' quiet, Quaker-like drab." This is 
quite incomprehensible ; for it has always been understood that 
a gay uniform acted as a charm to attract many young men to 
the army. How is it that in this case it is not equally opera- 
tive ? or, to say the least, how is it that men spurn it when it is 
offered to their choice ? The report assigns no reasons, but it 
implies two, which, I am sorry to say, are anything but favourable 
to the character of the " majority " in question. 1. Cowardice. 
They think, forsooth, that the uniform will be " too conspicuous." 
If they think so, they are certainly afraid. Is this worthy of the 
descendants of ancient Britons ? Nay, our ancestors gloried in 
fighting on the open plain. When the Romans accused the 
Cymry of lurking and hiding themselves in their woods, and 
therefore of being inaccessible to their weapons, how did the 
latter meet the charge? Why, "they burned all the woods 
from the shore of the Severn to the extremities of the Vale of 
Towy, as far as the territories of Caradog and his Cymry 
extended, without leaving a sprig upon which the smallest gnat 
could alight, to rest from the heat on a long summer day." Too 
conspicuous, indeed ! Did Lly welyn and his men deem them- 
selves too conspicuous, of whom it is said, — 

" Gwyr tal yn ei ganlyn, 

Mil myrdd mewn gwyrdd a gwyn ?" 

I am thoroughly ashamed of such a plea, and every true Welsh- 
man ought to be ashamed too. 

The report goes on, " Some were afraid that if they adopted 
it, they might be called the * jolly green ' volunteers." Afraid^ 
again ! Welsh heroes afraid of a joke ! How will they en- 
counter what may prove " no joke " — the approach of a foreign 
enemy ? I suppose these men will not venture to defend their 
green fields, for fear they should be identified with them in name 
and colour, and be sneered at as "jolly green volunteers." But 
what is there despicable in the hue ? Is not the youngest and 
most beautiful of the seasons — spring — green? And is not 
everything of a progressive character green? Youth, vigour, 
life, immortality, they are all green — the last named " evergreen." 
Nay, of all colours give me green as the most beautiful hue in 
nature, and symbolical of all that is most desirable. 
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2. Want of nationality. This is evident, because they despise 
the national costume^ and prefer the garb of that anti-national 
party — the Quakers. As far as these men are concerned, there 
was no occasion for a distinct Welsh Corps in London. They 
might very easily have joined some of the English Companies, 
and there sunk their nationality, of which they are clearly 
ashamed. Indeed of what use will this additional Corps be, as 
long as there is nothing distinctive about it — save an empty name 
— to call forth the esprit de carps ? Nothing can be more despi- 
cable than a man who loves not his native land. It is very well 
to say, that we are as one now with the English. If that be so, 
let the Welsh Corps be at once disbanded, ,and the members 
drafted into other companies. But the very fact of a Welsh 
Corps having been formed in London, bears witness to the exist- 
ence of a Welsh nationality, and if this fact admits the existence 
of a distinct blood and language, why not take in also our 
costume? All these are our inheritance, having come down to 
us from a race of people of whom we ought to be proud — a 
people who have imparted a tone to our English institutions in a 
greater degree than is generally supposed. No, my dear Sir, 
rather than give up this point of dress, I would strongly counsel 
you to secede, and form a separate corps, or rather, perhaps, I 
should say, to maintain your ground, and let the malcontents 
secede, if they like. For I believe that most of the hon. members 
subscribed on the understanding that the dress, of ^vhich a sketch 
or description was shown in the room, was to form the basis of 
the uniform. I know of some who will withdraw their support 
if the national costume is to be abandoned. I know not the 
exact description of your dress, but I presume that its general 
features are national. Whether the scarlet is so in anything but 
colour, I have no means of ascertaining. Scarlet is decidedly 
Welsh, and I should like to see a good admixture of this intro- 
troduced into your dress — the primitive shape being preserved. 
Could not the scarlet and green parties unite, with the view of 
fixing upon a new dress, combined of green, scarlet, and white 
— a strict regard being had to the old shape — the loose blouse, 
&c. There is nothing whatever national in the Quaker drab, 
therefore away with it ! 

I understood you to say some time ago that there would be 
two Welsh companies formed — one to appear in the national uni- 
form — the other in any guise they pleased. I do hope, therefore, 
that if the national party find themselves in a minority on this 
subject of dress, they will maintain their ground, and form the 
nucleus of an independent corps. There are scores of young 
men already in London, and continually coming up, who will 
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soon swell it into a respectable troop. If you keep firm on this 
point you will have the sympathy and support of the patriotic 
party in Wales, and this party is stronger and more numerous 
than you may imagine. If you yield, and allow the Quakers to 
have it all their own way, of course we will have nothing to say 
to the so-called " London Welsh Rifle Volunteers." 
Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

Ab Ithel. 
W. Griffith, Esq. 

About this time Dr. Smith was beginning the pre- 
parations for his Biographica Britannica^ a work of 
considerable magnitude, on the plan of his Classical 
Dictionaries, and it was suggested to him by Professor 
Rushtou, that the co-operation of Ab Ithel should be 
secured for at least some of the Welsh, or rather British 
articles. Very much indeed remains to be done in the 
proper elucidation of Cymric biography and history. 
What has already been done best is the work of the 
Germans. The thoroughness of treatment, the earnest- 
ness of purpose, the depth of learning, and the catholicity 
of spirit which these great writers display in their Celtic 
studies, are truly remarkable, and have laid a debt of 
gratitude on our own scholars, who may at least appre- 
ciate what they will not imitate. Professor Rushton, in 
a letter to Ab Ithel, on the 18th June, 1861, well writes 
on this subject : — 

I have just been, reading Walter (^Bas alte Wales J on the 
sources of Cymric history, and I feel almost surprised that a 
German should take so conservative a view as he does. He 

iiuotes Sharon Turner's Vindication with marked approval, (as 
ar as I have read,) and on the other hand criticises Mr. Thomas 
Stephens somewhat sharply. It will be necessary to " provoke 
the English scholars to love and good works," by holding up 
the example of the Germans. I told Dr. Smith that it would be 
shameful indeed if Britons had to go to Germany for a history 
of their own country. As it is, the Germans take a distinguished 
part in historical and philosophical criticism, and there are men 
among ourselves who are labouring in the same departments, 
" sed iUis creditur," as Juvenal has it. They have managed to 
gain the ear of Europe, and if we can operate through them, we 
may promote our own cause. 
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Ab Ithers course of life at Uanymowddwy was varied 
by occasional visits of friends, and by occasional excur- 
sions to tlie houses of his relatives,' or to patriotic 
gatherings in various parts of Wales. These, however, 
were not frequent. He loved most to climb the hills, 
and pace the fields of his own parish, and there was a 
close harmony between his favourite studies and the 
scenery in which they were set. 

To use his daughter's words : — " He had all the 
Welshman's love for the wonderful, and dearly loved 
the wild legendary stories of his native land. He was 
much against such opinions as Essays and Reviews. 
He always said, * Better believe too much than believe 
too little.'" But it is to be remembered that no man 
had firmer common sense, or sounder views of life; and 
he never suffered his opinions, however speculative or 
credulous, to embarrass his judgment, or to impede his 
work. The writer has a vivid recollection of a morning 
spent with him in an ascent of Aran Vowddwy, when a 
light fall of snow crisped the hillside, and garlanded the 
evergreen branches. The talk had been of ordinary 
things locally suggested, as of names, climate, fishing, 
geology, and botany. Thence it rose to clerical work, 
and the Welsh peasantry; and when the soft peatland 
ending at Dyrysgol had been crossed, and they crested 
Drws bach, that narrowest of saddles or straitest of gates, 
which looks on the silent dell of Hengwm, a thousand 
feet below, the themes were Abred, and Gwynfyd, and 
Ceugant, and Eneid-Vaddeu — dark things of Druidism, 
and yet pregnant with sublime suggestions and universal 
truths. And now the cold clinging mist fell around 
them, and they passed silent and doubtfully over the new 
fallen snow, until the notable memorial stones circling 
the head of Aran loomed large above ; and of these, and 
of the meinihirion and cylchau of " Cymru Carneddawg," 
Ab Ithel had much to tell. And thus, with many an 

' Especiallj.to Llwyn, near Dolgelly, which he delighted to visit, 
for the beauty of its situation and the romantic legends connected with 
it. 
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intermingled thought and word of affection for the dear 
friends who waited their return in the ivy-clothed cottage 
far beneath their feet, they spent a day of Christmas-tide 
on the mountain of which Ab Ithel seemed peculiarly the 
genius and the child. 

The year 1861 was again an era for Eisteddfodau. 
One took place at Conway, and one at Aberdare. The 
latter is said to to have erred on the side of '^ social 
science/' and to have given scant satisfaction to the 
patriotic party, and to visitors from England. The 
former, held in the beautiful ruins of Conway Castle, 
was more distinctly national, and aimed less at the 
functions^ of a Mechanics' Institute. Ab Ithel attended 
this Eisteddfod with his family, and took part in the 
proceedings, contributing a short but excellent Welsh 
speech on the history and topography of that division of 
Gwynedd, and on the secular endurance of the popular 
tongue.^ He also acted as adjudicator for certain prize 
subjects. This visit much amused and stimulated him, 
and benefited his failing health. He met on the banks 
of the Cynwy several old family and bardic friends, and 
acquired some very estimable new ones, as the kind and 
good Vicar of Conway (Rev. M. Morgan), and his son, 
George Osborne Morgan, Esq., of London, who was 
President of the Eisteddfod, and whose inaugural speech 
was as fine a piece of declamation as could be desired. 
Here, too, he met the celebrated historian, Henri Martin, 
who was visiting the country with the view of making 
researches into the British portion of Celtic history, of 
which he proposed to treat in his forthcoming voluminous 
Histoire de France. M. Martin, friend of Pictet and of 
Villemarqu^, felt especially interested in Barddas, then 
on the eve of publication, and his brief conference with 
Ab Ithel gave him unfeigned pleasure. His letters on 
this subject will be noticed by-and-bye. 

It was determined at the Conway Eisteddfod by the 
assembled bards to present Ab Ithel with the truly 

^ See Cambrian Journal^ vol. 1861, page 216. 

2 A 
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national gift of a Hirlas Horn, suitably mounted and 
inscribed. It was not, however, ready for presentation 
until Ab Ithel had ceased to exist, when it was offered 
to his widow with expressions of deep condolence. 

The Hirlas (Air, long, glas^ blue), is well known in 
song, as the vessel from which in princes' halls heroes 
quaffed the ^* yellow sweet ensnaring mead," as Aneurin 
tells.^ It was a badge of honour and of mirth at feasts ; 
a token of distinction ; an honourable gift ; the horn of 
wild oxen, transparent, covered with gold, silver*tipped, 
and with a cover of silver ; whose gloss is like the wave 
of the sea ; whose green handles show the skill of the 
artist, and are tipped with gold. 

We quote from the fine poem of Owain Cyveiliog, 
Prince of Powys in the twelfth century, on the Hirlas 
used in his palace, and which he had taken from Rhys, 
Prince of South Wales.^ 

After a week spent in most agreeable social and 
intellectual intercourse, Ab Ithel returned to resume his 
solitary studies. 

He attended, before the year closed, another patriotic 
gathering — one of a character perhaps dearer to him 
than even an Eisteddfod — the literary meeting at LJan- 
fair Caereinion, in Montgomeryshire, of the newly formed 
SocietyofCymreigyddion of Powys, held for the discussion 
of old manuscripts and books, and of projects in any way 
promotive of the national honour, and conservative of the 
national tongue. At this meethig were exhibited some 
interesting transcriptions from the poets of the Welsh 
Augustan age ; some energetic speeches were made, and 

{practical resolutions passed, of which one referred to the 
ong talked of monument to Lly welyn. 

Ab Ithel spoke well on all these subjects, and with 
regard to the monument proposed that one hundred 
persons should volunteer £5 each. It is added in the 

* Med evynt meljn, melys, maglawr, — Gododin (Ab Ithel), line 
92. 

* ** Gwawr pan ddwyre gawr a ddoded." Evans' Specimens^ p. 
100. There is a spirited poem hj Mrs. Hemans on the azure horn. 
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report of the proceedings that several members agreed to 
this plan, and that the society supported the movement. 
But the results were what they have always been, 
however varied the places, the speakers and the speeches. 
** Llywelyn ein Lly w olaf " is still uncommemorated, but 
while his character remains in strong contrast to that of 
his countrymen of this century, he needs no monument 
to distinguish him, and indeed is more honoured by 
neglect and silence, than by loquacity of the platform 
and reticence of the purse. 

In this year (1861) Ab Ithel edited, for the Welsh 
Manuscript Society, the Meddygon Myddfai, or Physi- 
cians of Myddvai, with an English translation by Mr. 
John Pugh, of Penhelyg, Aberdovey. This curious 
work is described in the title-page as "The Medical 
Practice of the celebrated Rhiwallon and his sons, of 
Myddvai, in Caermarthenshire, Physicians to Rhys 
Gryg, Lord of Dynevor and Ystrad Towy, about the 
middle of the thirteenth century ; from ancient MSS. in 
the libraries of Jesus College, Oxford, Llanover, and 
Tonn ; with an English translation ; and the legend of 
the Lady of Llyn y Van.'' 

It consists of two principal portions : — 

1. The Welsh text of 188 medical recipes, directions 
and apothegms. 

The English translation of these. 

2. The Welsh text of 815 similar articles. 

An alphabetical list of herbs in the Latin names, with 
Welsh equivalents. 

The Welsh text of a list of weights and measures ; of 
things useful to be known by a physician, and of the 
essentials and characteristics of a physician. 

The English translation of these, except as regards 
the herbs. 

The original manuscript containing the first portion 
is supposed to be that now in the British Museum. The 
copy used for the work under notice is from the Red 
Book in Jesus College, Oxford. This copy was collated 
with a transcript of another copy in the possession of Mr. 
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Rees, of Tonn, near Llandovery, which is itself a tran- 
script made about 1766, by William Bona, from an older 
copy belonging to lago ap Dewi. 

Tbe second portion of the work is accounted for in 
the following certificates appended to it :— * 

^'I, Howel the Physician, the son of Rhys, the son of 
Uywelyn, the son of rhilip the Physician, have selected this 
Book of Medicine from the authorizea old books of the original 
Physicians of Myddvai, even Rhiwallon the Physician, and his 
three sons, Cadwgan, Oruffadd and Einion, and the other 
Physicians, their sons and descendants who succeeded them.'' 

" And I, Howel the Physician, am regularly descended in the 
male line from the said Einion the son of Rhiwallon the Physician 
of Myddvai, being resident in Cilgwryd in Gower, May the 
grace and blessing of God attend this Book, and him who 
studies it as a directory of the art, for the love of God, and the 
health of the diseased and maimed ! Amen. With God's help 
even so let it be ! " 

" I, William Bona, have transcribed this work from the book 
of John Jones, the Physician of Myddvai, who was the last of the 
descendants of the Physicians of Myddvai, Anno Christi 1743." 

^* And I, lolo Morganwg, have re-written the same carefully 
from the book of the above William Bona, now in the possession 
of Thomas Bona, Physician, of the parish of Llanfihangel 
lorwerth, in the County of Caermarthen, in the year 1801 ; and 
with old Howel the Physician I say, the Grace of God attend 
it!" 

Ab Ithel has furnished a valuable preface, giving, in 
addition to these particulars, a sketch of the state of 
herbal medicine among the early Cymry, and an account 
of the fragments of medical precepts and prescriptions 
not comprised in the Meddygon Myddvai. He has 
edited the text with his usual careful scrutiny, collating 
in the first portion the reading of the Red Book of 
Hergest with that of the Tonn manuscript. 

The prescriptions of the Meddygon Myddvai amply 
reflect the superstition, while they illustrate the knowledge, 
of our ancestors of the Middle Ages. The collection 
mainly depends on a pharmacopeia of herbs and flowers, 
varied by animal preparations, and applied often according 
to days and seasons, and with cabalistic charms. 
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The range of the diseases and ailments thus treated 
is very extensive, including at least as many as are said 
to be vanquished by the pills of HoUoway, or the 
globules of Hahnemann. There are also many instructions 
for surgical operations, and remedies for sudden accidents. 
Unquestionably many of these old recipes are valuable 
forrm ipsd, or contain suggestions of value, although a 
large number also, whether with the gloss probitum est 
or not, fitly emanate from ages which we, in our excess 
of light, are wont to designate dark. The old physicians 
practised bleeding freely and even judiciously, though 
they paid an excessive attention to weather and the 
almanack; and they had a fair knowledge of the 
leading drugs in modern use, though herbalism was 
their great principle/ 

LfCt us look at a few of the curious prescriptions and 
medical maxims of the Meddygon, taking first those 
unaffected by magic or superstition. 

" There are seven things hostile to the eye : weeping, watching, 
feasting, drunkenness, impurity, a diy film, and smoke." — 
(p. 60.) 

Of this, probatum est may surely be put without fear 
of contradiction. And so in a great measure of the 
following : — 

Things that are useful for the brain. 

" Smelling musk and camomile, drinking wine moderately, 
eating the leaves of sage frequently, keeping the head warm, 
washing the hands frequently, walking moderately, sleeping 
moderately, listening frequently to a little music and singing, 
smelling red rpses, washing the eyebrows with rosewater, 
drinking water in going to sleep, reading a little before going to 
sleep, and light diet."— (p. 361.) 

Things that are hurtful to the brain. 

"For all brains the following things are hurtful: gluttony, 
drunkenness, late eating, much sleeping after food, tainted air, 
anger, depressed spirits, much standing bareheaded, eating much 

7 E. g.y Mr. Pugh says that they of Myddvai anticipated the 
liquid laudanum of Sydenham, and used antimonial ointment and 
wine. 
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or hastily, too much warmth, excessive watching, too much 
cold, curds, all kinds of nuts, frequent bathing, onions, garlick, 
yawning, smelling a white rose, excess of venery, too much 
music, too much singing or reading, strong drink before sleeping, 
restless sleep, too frequent fasting, frequent wet feet/' — (p. 362.) 

To expel the poison of eruptive diseases from the 
blood. 

'^Take cleavers (which are recognized by their round seed 
which adhere to the clothes when ripe) and pound them well ; 
fill up an earthen vessel therewith, and pour thereon as much 
boiling spring water as the vessel will admit, let it stand an 
hour, and strain through a clean linen cloth ; let this be your only 
drink for nine days. W hen cleavers cannot be obtained water- 
cress may be used. For food take milk, and as many roasted 
or boiled apples as you can, with the milk, and a slice of 
wheaten bread and honey. Do not take any meat save fresh 
mutton, or soup made of the same, cleavers, watercress, and 
white field trefoil being boiled therein : boiled nettles, or water- 
cress and vinegar should be taken with the meat instead of 
bread. It is proven." — (p. 367.) 

Mr. Pugh observes, " It is remarkable that cleavers has 
again come into much credit as an anti-scorbutic. The 
whole section is worthy of attention." 

Here are two simple injunctions in the interest of 
chastity : — 

*' If you would always be chaste, eat daily some of the herb 
called hart's tongue, and you will never assent to the suggestions 
of impurity." — (p. 62.) " If you would preserve yourself from 
unchaste desires eat rue in the morning." — (p. 76.) 

Who would endure toothache in summer time, knowing 
this agreeable remedy ? — 

" To extract a tooth without pain : Take some newts, by 
some called lizards, and those nasty beetles which are found in 
ferns during the summer time, calcine them in an iron pot and 
make a powder thereof. Wet the forefinger of the right hand, 
insert it in the powder, and apply it to the tooth frequently, 
refraining from spitting it off, when the tooth will fall away 
without pain. It is proven." — (p. 310.) 

Should this fail, however, there is another at hand, 
though it has not the profedig yw to vouch for it. 

''Seek some ants with their eggs and powder, have this 
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powder blown into the tooth through a quill, and be careful that 
it does not touch another tooth." — (p. 362,) 

He who would have " An ointment for general use," 
simple, homogeneous, and of a venerable antiquity, has 
only to attend to the following : — 

" Take a gander's fet, the fat of a male cat, a red boar's fat, 
three drams of blue Wax, watercress, wormwood, the red 
strawberry plant, and primrose ; boil them in pure spring water, 
and when boiled stuff a gander with them, and roast it at a 
distance from the fire ; the grease issuing from it be carefully 
kept in a pot. It is a valuable ointment for all kinds of 
aches in a man's body, and is like one that was formerly made 
by Hippocrates. It is proven." — (p. 323.) 

How much gold would the matrons of old Rome have 
given, and would the belles of modem Lutetia give, for 
this recipe to produce the flava coma^ the much-deside- 
rated golden hair ! 

" Take the bark of rhubarb, and infuse in white wine, wash 
your head therewith, dry with a fine clean cleth, then by the fire, 
or in the sun if it be warm. Do this once and again, and the 
oflener you do it the more beautiful your hair will become, and 
that without injury to the hair." — (p. 336.) 

The pillow whereon the golden hair of Beauty reposes, 
(at least when Beauty has not bought her chigno'my) 
may perchance be ravaged by the universal flea, in which 
unpleasant case let Beauty 

''Take a hedgehog, roast it, receiving the oil in a vessel, 
anoint a stick with some of this oil, and lay it where there are 
fleas, and as many as are to be found in that room will be 
attracted thereto."— (p. 339.) 

Hydrophobia is so fearful a thing that alleged remedies 
cannot be too widely circulated, and these, among others 
of the old Meddygon, may well be tried : — 

'' For the bite of a mad dog : Take a handful of betony, a 
handful of wild sage, a handful of bitter nightshade, and a 
cupful of standing water ; pound the herbs well mixed with the 
water, and strain; mix a pennyworth of treacle therewith, and 
let the patient drink it two or three mornings. It is proven." 
— (p. 375.) '' Boil wild sage in as much as will cover it of ale 
or water ; let it be used as ordinary drink for nine days." — 
(p. 380.) 
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In a country like England where consumption is in- 
digenous, it must be interesting to know that to live on 
apples baked or boiled, mixed with cow's or goat's milk, 
for a month or nine weeks, according to the strength of 
the disease, is exceedingly good for inflammation, or 
tubercles of the lung, and for the scurvy. Indeed this 
may be called a sovereign remedy, inasmuch as Hy wel 
Feddyg of Uangynwyd cured £dward the Confessor 
** when there was not a physician in Christendom who 
would promise him an hour of life in consequence of the 
violence of the lung disease." And the Emperor Anto- 
nius ** also made use of it at every spring, and fall of 
the leaf."— (p. 432.) 

Let us now glance at one or two prescriptions of a 
different order. There is for the bite of a spider the 
following curious remedy : — 

''The bite of the spider will not be found venomous save 
from the feast of the nativity of the Virgin Mary, to that of 
her purification^ and then by applying the yellow bed straw 
thereto, bruised, the venom will be extracted therefrom." — (p. 48.) 

Neither the natural history nor the treatment here may 
be so defective as it would seem. 

For intermittents or agues we have the following : — 

'' Write in three apples, on three separate days. In the first 
apple -(- o nagla pater. In the second apple 4" ^ naglaJUius. 
In the third apple -f" o nagla q>iritus sancttis. And on the third 
day he will recover. If you would know how it will happen to 
a man who sickens, whether he will live or die of his disease, 
take the herb called violet, bruise it, and bind a portion to both 
legs, and if the patient will live he will sleep, and if he cannot 
sleep he will die." — (p. 51.) 

In another place (p. 75) the violets are to be applied 
to the eyebrows for the same object. 

Here also are two invaluable recommendations: — 

" How to be merry : — If you would at all times be merry, eat 
saffron in meat or drink, and you will never be ^ad ; but beware 
of eating over much lest you should die of excessive joy."— (p. 62.) 
" To cure envy : — If you would never be in an envious mood, 
drink as much as would fill an egg-shell of the juice of the herb 
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called wild clary, and you will not after fall into an evil temper.'' 
-(p. 62.) 

The only drawback to the next prescription is that 
it can be tried but once in the year : — 

" To cure palsy. Take the field southernwood, pound it in a 
mortar, and strain the juice to about a small cupful,^ and give it 
the patient to drink on the dawn of God's day of Christmas." — 
(p. 61.) 

Anyone whose liver unfortunately sticks to his ribs 
will do well to 

^* Take in the morning at sunrise (chanting his paternoster), 
some river startip ; digest it in new ale, and drink it whilst in a 
bath, for nine days." — (p 61.) 

Headache and bleeding from the nose may be checked 
thus: — 

" Take an apronful of sheep sorrel and boil in the milk of a 
one-coloured cow till it is nearly dry. Apply as a plaster to the 
head, the patient keeping his bed, being covered with clothes so 
as to cause him to perspire." — (p. 371.) 

'' Get the periwinkle, and hang in a bag about the neck of the 
patient. Proven." — (p. 412.) 

Should this last recipe (for bleeding of the nose) fail 
through want of faith or otherwise, the following will be 
found more direct in its action : — 

''Take a nettle, pound it well, and fill your nostrils there- 
with."— (p. 433.) 

Here is an uncommon remedy for a common disease: — 

'' Rub young swallows with saffron, and in a short time the 
old swallows will bring them a stone ; with this stone the patient 
will be cured of the hydrops." — (p. 456.) 

We presume that the patient is to swallow the stone 
of the swallow, but there is a mystical brevity that 
forbids analysis in this prescription. It is taken from 
the list of " Charms and medical feats discovered through 
the Grace of God, and the intelligence of the sages and 

^ In the primitive system of weights and measures of our doctors, 
four spoonfuls make one eggshellful, and four eggshellfuk make one 
cttpfai. 

2b 
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saints of olden times." — (p. 463.) We add three others 
briefly expressed : — 

'*To oblige a man to confess what he has done. Take a frog 
alive from the water, extract his tongue, and put him again in 
the water. Lay this same tongue upon the heart of a sleeping 
man, and he will confess his deeds in his sleep." 

" To produce sleep. Take a goat's horn, and carve the name 
of the seven sleepers thereon, making a knife-haft of it. The 
writing should begin at the blade, and these are their names ; 
Anaxeimeys, Malchus, Marsianus, Denys, Thon, Serapion, Con- 
stantynn. When the names are inscribed, lay the knife under 
the sick man's head, unknown to him, and he will sleep." 

" Take the gall of a cat, and a hen's fat, mixing them together. 
Put this in your eyes, and you will see things which are invisible 
to others." 

The virtues of the principal herbs in the practice of 
the Physicians of Myddvai, in addition to being indicated 
throughout the numerous prescriptions of the volume, 
are collectively described at the end. All of them, sage, 
iris, nettle, betony, parsley, fennel, rosemary, blessed 
thistle, cleavers, vervain, together with the misletoe and 
the oak, appear to great advantage in the enumeration 
of their good qualities. The ** cusped vervain " is an 
especial favourite of ours. Beside its invaluable proper- 
ties as an anti-scorbutic, it has the following, not so 
generally known : — 

'' If one goes to battle let him seek the vervain, and keep it in 
his clothes (on his person), and he will escape from his enemies." 
—(p. 314.) 

Again,— 

" Take the vervain, and hang it about a man's neck, or give 
him the juice in going to bed, and it will prevent his dreaming." 
—(pp. 338 and 361.) 

As to fennel, we are told in the Medical Maxims from 
the book of lago ab Dewi (page 21 of Preface), "He 
who sees fennel, and gathers it not, is not a man, but a 
devil.*' It is good for the eye, and against fever, ague, 
and headache. 

Many are the virtues of the leek, ascertained long 
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before this plant was a national emblem. We learn, 
however, that leeks are oppressive to the stomach and 
eyes, that they occasion intoxication if eaten raw, and 
produce terrific dreams unless lettuce or poppy be eaten 
first to " temperate " them. — (p. 66.) 

The misletoe of the Druids maintains all its efficacy 
in the hands of the men of Myddvai. It strengthens the 
body more than any other plant, and overcomes paralysis, 
epilepsy, even madness, and all disease of brain, nerves, 
joints, heart, or lungs. Well may Pliny have called it 
omnia sanantem 1^ 

We are told finally to gather every herb in the name 
of God, and to give no heed to those who say that it 
should be gathered in the name of the devil, as the devil 
has nothing to do with goodness. — (p. 449.) Whatever 
may be said of the medical science of to-day in its rela- 
tion to religion, there was no lack of faith in the practice 
of our M eddygon, although their Hygeia in the main 
leaned too much on common sense to merit the reproach 
of Lucretius, " Gravi oppressa sub Relligione." 

Of temperaments the Cymric Physicians have much 
to say, and their account both as to classification and 
analysis, is, though somewhat fanciful, for the most part 
consistent, not only with Greek, Arab, and Gothic teach- 
ings, but with the average conclusions of modern physio- 
logy. There is a good chapter on the essentials and 
characteristics of a physician ; and the rules laid down 
for his private and professional behaviour, while on the one 
hand they resemble the rules imposed on the Asclepiadae, 
on the other hand are almost identical with the courtesies, 
charities, and moralities, which distinguish our own 
medical practice. 

In the last place, we may transcribe one or two of the 
"maxims" ("Diarhebion MeddygoF') collected by Ab 
Ithel in his preface, of which, he tells us, the authorship 
is unknown, but which have in their proverbial shape 

9 Pliny reports that the misletoe in the belief of the Druids, is good 
inter alia, against poison and barrenness. The Meddjgon saj that 
it increases ^rtility. 
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clung firmly to the public mind. They are taken from 
the " Book of lago ab Dewi." 

''He who goes to bed sapperless will have no need of 
Rhiwallon of Myddvai." ' 

" The three qualities of water ; it will produce no sickness, no 
debt, and no widowhood/' 

'' Supper will kill more than were ever cured by the Physicians 
ofMyddvai/' 

" It is more wholesome to smell warm bread than to eat it/' 

'' The bread of yesterday, the meat of to-day, and the wine of 
last year, will produce health/'^ 

'' Three men that are long lived ; the ploughman of dry land, 
a mountain dairyman, and a fisherman of the sea/' 

" The three medicines of the Physicians of Myddvai ; water, 
honey, and labour/' 

'^ Whoso breaks not his fast in May, let him consider himself 
with the dead/' 

(We trust that the last is only an ungallant slander on 
the character of the pleasant flower-crowned young lady. 
Mis May.) 

Such is a fair and sufficient sample of the lore of tlie 
Physicians of Myddvai; and we may not err in con- 
cluding that— magic and sortilege excepted — it is not 
much less valuable than any other prescription-book in 
the most uncertain art of medicine. With regard to the 
book itself, there seems no reason for doubting that it is 
a true transcript of the writings of the thirteenth century, 
and that it embodies the British medical belief and practice 
of the Middle Age. Ab Ithel, in his preface, has treated 
it exclusively in this light, and traced the botanical 
practice from the Druids to Hywel Dda. He does not, 
however, notice the fact that herbalism and magic applied 
to healing have been popular with all nations at all times. 
The Saxons in Britain had analogous rules and recipes 
to those of the Cymry, which they had evidently in great 
part derived from the Greeks, and Romans, and Goths. 
The Herbarium of Dioscorides, and the Herbarium of 

^ A current Salopian proverb is, *' Bread a day old, cheese a year 
old, and ale seven years old, will make an old man sing when he is 
a hundred years old." 
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Apuleius; the " Medicina de Quadrupedibus " of Sextus 
Placitus, the lore of the Magi and Pythagoreans as 
reported by Pliny, the treatises of Avicenna, are the 
first repositories of a large proportion of the prescriptions, 
precepts, and proverbs in the British and Saxon books. 

There was published three years after Ab Ithel's edition 
of the Meddygon^ as one of the volumes issued by the 
Master of the Rolls, and under the editorship of the Rev, 
Oswald Cockayne, a work quite as interesting as the 
Welsh one, and even more curious, entitled, LeechdomSy 
Wortcunning, and Starcraft of Early Mngland^ being 
a collection of documents for the most part never before 
printed. Mr. Cockayne has displayed great learning 
and research in this book, and exhausted all that Hellenic 
and Latin literature can show on the subject, as well as 
all in the Sagas and in medical ecclesiology, that has any 
reference to magical cure. 

His book must be taken with Ab Ithel's, one illustrating 
Saxon practice, the other Cymric practice, but both being 
derived from the old sources indicated, and modified and 
moulded by national instinct or individual experience. 

These collections are undoubtedly the unacknowledged 
parents of the numerous herbals yet conned over in 
village libraries, and of the fragmentary recipes cherished 
in the copy-books of housewives of the old school. 

Mr. Cockayne tells pleasant stories of the Elves and 
Dwarves, but the best of this class is that in Meddygon 
Myddvai^ the Legend of the Lady of Llyn y Van Vach» 

This legend in its most correct form, as written down 
by Mr. W. Rees, of Llandovery, from the oral recitation 
of several aged people, is prefixed to the volume which 
it very agreeably lightens, if it hardly helps to authenti- 
cate. A young farmer herding cattle on the Caermar- 
thenshire Vans, sees a beautiful nymph — by no means a 
mermaid — sitting on the calm surface of the Llyn, with 
whom it is needless to say he becomes deeply enamoured; 
and as a proof of his love — what can be more convincing! 
— he offers her in true Arcadian simplicity, the bread and 
cheese he had brought for his mid-day meal. 
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The Welsh Undine, however, skilled in the coquetry 
of her sisters of a grosser element, tells him in an 
epigrammatic couplet that his bread is hard baked, and 
that it is not easy to catch her. Thereupon Corydon 
hastens home and takes counsel with his mother. On 
the following day he comes with a votive otfering of 
hara in a state quite the reverse of the last, but the 
fastidious lady equally rejects it, assuring him merely 
that his bread is unbaked, and that she will not have 
him. For the third time, then, the young man seeks the 
borders of the Llyn having now, mindful of the " medio 
tutissimus" brought bread reasonably well baked, being 
neither too hard nor too soft. This ultimatum of the 
oven at last wins the Egeria of the Vans, and she engages 
herself, as did the daughters of Romulus, by the sharing 
of a cake.® Then like a prudent girl she descends to the 
crystal caverns to communicate the news to her papa. 
That personage receives it in good part, and instead of 
throwing cold water on the affair, which he might 
obviously soon do, he merely imports into it a little 
facetiousness of his own. Taking on one arm his newly- 
affianced daughter, and on the other her sister, who looks 
the exact counterpart of her in figure and costume — for 
in the latter respect the ladies do not seem to be of the 
Anad)^omenian type — the venerable sire rises to the 
surface, and makes a speech to the astonished peasant, 
announcing the. acceptance of his suit, but propounding 
the condition that he shall declare which of the two 
beauties before him is the object of it. The swain is at 
first sadly perplexed, but his lady, with all a woman's 
wit, thrusts her foot slightly forward, and recognizing it 
by a peculiar sandal, he claims her as his bride. Then 
the good-natured father gives her to the husband elect, 
with the promise of as many sheep, goats, horses, and 
kine, as she can count without drawing breath ; only 
stipulating that both wife and dowry shall be at once 
taken away in the event of her receiving from her husband 

8 Confarreatio. 
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"three causeless blows." The bridegroom in whose heart 
wifebeating has not yet dawned, gladly accedes to so 
easy a condition; and the lady having called a large 
live stock out of the waters by an ingenious breath- 
saving plan of counting by fives, they are married, with 
what ceremonies the legend sayeth not. 

The sequel is not hard to divine. For a long time all 
goes well. Three handsome boys are born ; prosperity 
abounds ; and husband and wife " mutuis animis amant, 
amantur." But the three Blows like the three Fates 
cannot be averted. A playful tap on the shoulder at a 
christening ; a mere touch at a marriage feast ; a slight 
push at a funeral ; constitute them, and the contract is 
irreparably broken for ever. 

After the last " blow " the lady proceeds home and 
calls together her dowry and their progeny, whether 
living and dead, and bidding farewell to stone walls, 
green fields, and all the cares and comforts of married 
life, she moves away to the mountains, and glides into the 
lake, followed by the long procession of cows and sheep 
and horses and oxen, from the fold -yard and hill and 
meadow and half-ploughed field ; the rear being brought 
up by the little black calf which had just been converted 
into veal, and who at the invocation of the well-remem- 
bered mistress comes down from his hook and proceeds 
with his companions, " yn iach adre " " quite well home." 

And thus the waters of Llyn y Van Vach closed over 
the fair Lady and over the hopes and property of her 
disconsolate and dispossessed spouse, who often, it may 
be imagined, revisited the romantic Llyn, but never again 
saw his wife's face — nor even her sister's. 

Connubial love, however, is not so strong as parental 
love. Blood is not water, even to a water-nymph. 
Accordingly before we put Explicit to our legend, we 
are happy to add that the Lady did sometimes quit her 
father and sisters, to come to see her sons. She met them 
on mountain side and in wooded dingle, but never 
entered their dwelling or invited them to her own. And 
she brought them, ere her final leave-taking, a mysterious 
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present, a Bag which would console them for her loss, 
and give them fortune and fame in the world. 

The Bag contained medical prescriptions^ and the sons 
were the Meddygon Myddfai ! 

Early in 1862 an influential friend of Ab Ithel essayed 
to obtain for him the living of Narberth, in Pembroke- 
shire, which was then vacant, and, we believe, in the gift 
of the Crown. The application was unsuccessful. Other 
arrangements too were being made at this time. The 
living of Llanymowddwy had been transferred from the 
diocese of St. Asaph to that of Bangor, and there had 
succeeded to Bishop Bethell a new Bishop of Bangor, of 
Celtic, if not of Cymric blood, who had lived among the 
Welsh people, and who had a competent knowledge of 
their language, large experience of their character, and 
close sympathy with their feelings. 

When the ancient See of Deiniol became vacant in 
1859 there arose a splendid opportunity for the prefer- 
ment of a Welsh clergyman to that high office, and the 
obvious arguments in favour of such a course were 
publicly asserted by the patriotic party in and out of the 
Church, and were pressed on Lord Derby's ministry with 
assiduous zeal. It could not be denied that in the natural 
fitness of things, a Welsh-born and Welsh-speaking Bishop 
was due to Wales, since only such a one could perform 
the duties of Apostolic Christianity, and satisfy the needs 
of the Anglican ritual. Nor could it be disputed that 
there were in the Principality, in the full exercise of the 
pastoral office, many a man of regular education, high 
abilities, honoured character, and competent standing, 
whose elevation to the episcopate would be most agree- 
able to the people, while it would take nothing from the 
safety of the Constitution, or from the dignity of the 
Church. Attention was invited to two or three clergymen 
— Ab Ithel being one — who were esteemed to be suitable 
as candidates. But the Government, with its old reluc- 
tance to recognize any distinct nationality in Wales, either 
secular or religious, or to promote any Welsh clergyman 
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iffho supported that principle, paid no heed to the sugges* 
tions. 

Ultimately, however, the next best step was taken in 
the choice of Dr. Campbell, whose affiliation to the 
Welsh Church made him immensely more valuable than 
the English dignitaries hitherto nominated by the Crown. 
The result was that the Church gained in numbers and 
influence, and the new Bishop became doubly dear to his 
clergy and his people. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that Ab Ithel won the 
esteem of a diocesan so well able to appreciate him, and 
obtained a promise of the first vacancy in any situation 
more commensurate with his merits, or more favourable 
to his health.^ This promise was faithfully kept. In 
March, 1862, the living of Llanenddwyn cum Llanddwywe 
was offered to him in very kind terms, and he did not 
hesitate to accept it. 

These two villages of the Merioneth coast are on the 
high-road between Harlech and Barmouth, Llanenddwyn 
being exactly five miles from either town, and Llan- 
ddwywe one mile nearer to Barmouth. Llanenddwyn 
Church is dedicated to Enddwyn, a female saint who is 
numbered by Professor Rees among the saints of uncer- 
tain date.* The same writer, mentioning Dunawd, Abbot 
of Bangor Iscoed in the sixth century, states that his wife 
Dwywe, the daughter of Gwallog ab Llenog, has been 
classed with the saints, but that there are no churches 
which bear her name.^ The Professor must have for- 
gotten here the little church in Ardudwy, though he gives 
it in the list of churches at the end of his volume. 

The romantic wilds of Cwm Bychan lie about seven 
miles to the north-east of Llanenddwyn, and are best 
approached by way of Llanbedr. Opposite Llanenddwyn 
a narrow way leads up through a country rich in Druidic 
and sepulchral remains, across Artro, through Cwm 
Nanteol, to Drws Ardudwy at the feet of Rhynnog 

* See also oar remarks on this sabject, and an extract from Ab 
Ithel's sermon, page 193, 1863. 

* Essay, page 307. * Id.^ page 207. 

2c 
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Fawr, which is the centre of the mountain chain parallel 
with the coast-line, between the valleys of Festiniog and 
Mawddach, and whose desolate, storm -vexed, jagged 
ridges stand out so sharp and black athwart the sinking 
sun, as seen from Sam Helen on the Trawsfynydd and 
Dolgelly road. 

The whole district between Llanbedr and Llanddwy we, 
and between the slopes of the Rhynnogs and the sea, is 
called Dyflfryn Ardudwy, and in all North Wales there 
is perhaps none more marked by history or more adorned 
by legend. In front of it stretches for twenty miles into 
the sea the long causeway of gravel and boulders called 
Sam Padrig,^ where the traveller may look down at low 
tide on whatever fancy may suggest, or penetration 
discover, of the lost Cantre 'r Gwaelod, over which the 
waves have rolled for thirteen hundred years. The 
entire country from the Traeth Bach and Maentwrog on 
the north, to Barmouth and Llanelltyd Bridge on the 
south, is dear to the Welsh patriot, and to the poet and 
antiquary of all nations. 

In coming then to Ardudwy, Ab Ithel gained new 
archaeological ground to explore, as well as a milder 
climate and a less extended parish. The value of the 
living, too, was between £300 and £400, with a house 
and land — an emolument double that of Llanymowddwy. 
Had only all this happened three years earlier, it is most 
probable that his life would have been preserved, and 
that fresh literary fruits would have crowned returning 
health. The change came too late, yet it is satisfactory 
to know that it did come. 

It is needless to say that the poor cottagers of Mowdd wy 
looked on the departure of their Rector with sad hearts. 
He was endeared to them in a way hardly intelligible tO: 
a clergyman in an English parish, however popular and 
beloved. He was not only their minister of Christ, their 

^ PennaDt says Sarn Badrhwygy or Shipbreakingj from the number 
of vessels lost opon it. — Tour in North Wales, vol. ii. p. 274. Yet 
the allusion to Patrick is too confirmed to be quenched even by so 
good an etymology. 
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kind counsellor and friend, but he was the custodian of 
their old jnanners, the fosterer of their dying language, 
the priest who led them in the worship and faith of their 
fathers, the plain Welshman who shared their fortunes, 
the bold and skilful writer who stood up for their nation. 

Ab Ithel before leaving Llanymowddwy stocked the 
church-yard with young trees, which may flourish in 
their maturity when the great old yews are fallen, and 
when the little church itself, and all the cottages nestling 
round it are in ruins ; but which, while the literature of 
Cymru shall endure, will not be greener than the memory 
of him who planted them. 

He had long wished to build a church at Cowarch, 
about midway between Mallwyd and Llanymowddwy, 
and he had prepared plans for it when he was presented 
to Llanenddwyn. But what had been done during his 
ministry might well console him for what was left undone. 

He took leave of the old parish of Tydecho in the be- 
ginning of April, 1862, never to return again. 

The people of Ardudwy hailed with delight his coming 
among them. A newspaper of the time gives the follow- 
ing account of his first sermons : — 

VALE OP ARDUDWY. 

On Sunday last, very large congregations assembled to the 
churched of Llanenddwyn and Llanddwywe, to hear the celebrated 
and learned antiquarian the Rev. John Williams Ab Ithel, M.A., 
B.B.D., late Rector of Llanymowddwy, preaching his jfirst 
sermons to his new parishioners. The world-wide fame of Ab 
Ithel drew a very large concourse of people together. Some 
came from the distance of ten miles. And it gives us great 
pleasure to state that the rev. gentleman gave entire satisfaction 
to all present. The service was held in the morning at Llanen- 
ddwyn, when Mr. Williams preached a practical sermon from St. 
John vi. 11. ^' And Jesus took the loaves; and when he had 
given thanks, he distributed to the disciples, and the disciples to 
them that were set down ; and likewise of the fishes as much as 
they would." In the afternoon, service was held at the church of 
Llanddwywe, when the same gentleman preached a very learned 
and substantial sermon from St. John xix. 30. " When Jesus 
therefore had received the vinegar, he said. It is finished : and 
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bowed his head, and gave up the ghost." The evening service 
was held at Llanenddwyn, when mr. Williams delivered an elo- 
quent sermon from St. Luke xxiv. 34. '^ The Lord is ilsen indeed, 
and hath appeared to Simon." Ab Ithel's preaching is plain, 
impressive, pathetic, evangelical, and sound in faith. He preaches 
the Oospel according to 'the doctrine of that excellent Church 
which he professes to be a member of; and he preaches it for the 
very purpose of saving the souls of those who come to hear him. 
His style is natural, his words familiar, and his subjects scriptural. 
We feel it our duty to inform your readers that our new Pastor 
is not numbered among those ministers who form a party in our 
Church. Ab Ithel is far from such narrow-minded individuals. 
We feel it our duty also to thank our good and pious Bishop for 
appointing Ab Ithel to instruct us in the way of truth. May the 
Lord bless the wise appointments of our Bishop, and prosper the 
good exertions of Ab ithel, our highly respected new Rector. 

The first volume of Barddas was now (1862) pub- 
lished for the Welsh MSS, Society^ by the Llandovery 
press. 

Ab Ithel had been engaged on this, his last literary- 
work, up to the time of quitting Llanymowddwy. The 
preface was finished in March. The book bears the 
title, Barddas; or, a Collection of Original Documents 
illustrative of the Theology^ Wisdom^ and Usages of the 
Bardo'Druidic system of the Isle of Britain; with 
Translations and Notes. It is inscribed to the body of 
the Bards, Druids, and Ovates existing. It contains 425 
pages, half being of the Welsh, and half of the English 
text, printed on opposite pages ; together with about 70 
pages of preface. The motto is the excellent triad, 
"Tairsail Barddas; Heddwch, Cariad, a Chyfiawnder ;'* 
that is, " Three foundations of Bardism ; Peace, Love, 
and Justice." 

The nucleus of this work was the Welsh essay which 
Ab Ithel prepared for the Llangollen Eisteddfod of 1858, 
and for which the prize of £30 and a gold tiara was 
awarded to him. The prize was offered for " the fullest 
illustration from original sources of the theology, disci- 
pline, and usages of the Bardo-Druidic system of the 
Isle of Britain." 

Ab Ithel had free access to the library of a friend in 
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South Wales, where is preserved a large collection of the 
MSS. of the celebrated Edward Williams (lolo Mor- 
gan wg), which comprise nearly all that is known on 
these subjects, and of which the greater portion had not 
before been given to the world. He was thus enabled to 
compile for the Eisteddfod the preliminary essay in 
question; and this was the only one offered, as the rarity 
of the materials, not less than of the editorial qualifi* 
cations necessary to deal with them, rendered competition 
well-nigh impossible. 

Ab Ithel afterwards drew a further supply of docu- 
ments from the same rich mine, and recast the work in a 
more regular and permanent form, arranging it in two 
volumes, of which, unhappily, he lived to complete only 
one for publication. 

Any account of this curious book must obviously 
embrace two divisions; its historical authenticity, and its 
intrinsic character. We have little inclination to trouble 
yet further the vexed question of the first, and little 
ability to deal effectively with the second. Our obser- 
vations, therefore, will be only general and brief. 

As regards the authenticity of the Druidical documents 
the whole inquiry turns on one pivot, and is beset with 
one diflBculty — lolo Morganwg. This bard is, according 
to one account, the sponsor and editor of these remains, 
and according to another, the author and sophisticator of 
them. He is regarded by the school of Nash and of 
Stephens as a sort of unvenerable old Chatterton, who 
imagined what he did not falsify ; while to Ab Ithel and 
many Welsh and foreign writers he is a zealous and 
enthusiastic antiquary, honestly presenting materials 
which unwearied industry, directing tastes of an un- 
common order, had enabled him to amass. 

The first publication of a portion of the materials took 

?lace in 1794, when lolo was nearly fifty years old. 
'he medium was his Poems^ Lyric and Pastoral^ in 
two volumes, in the English language. To this work 
he appended, in the -original Welsh, and with an English 
translation, a series of Bardic Triads, called respectively 
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Institutional, Doctrinal, and Ethical. The poems are 
of a pleasing character without being striking, but the 
Triads may be said to have arrested the attention of 
literary Europe, especially during the last twenty years. 
They were introduced by lolo as a portion of the Cyfrinach 
JBeirdd Yriys Prydain^ which was reported to be con- 
tained in manuscripts compiled by Edward Davydd of 
Margam, in the seventeenth century, from collections 
made between 1660 and 1600, by Llywelyn Sion of 
Llangewydd, from the works of Meurig Davydd, Lewis 
Morganwg, and others. Owen Pughe cited them freely 
as illustrations in his Dictionary, and Sharon Turner 
included them in the references of his Vindication. They 
did not, however, form part of the Triads printed in the 
Myvyrian Archcaology^ and no republication of them 
took place for many years, so that they remained to a 
great extent unknown.® In 1853 M. Adolphe Pictet, 
of Geneva, published a translation of the forty-six doc- 
trinal or essentially Bardo-Drnidic Triads of lolo's col- 
lection, together with a concise commentary; and in 
1856, under the title of Le Mysthre des Bardes^ he re- 
published the work with the addition of the Welsh text. 
The appearance of these Triads so introduced, excited a 
deep interest in Germany and France ; and despite their 
confessedly imperfect title to authenticity, they were 
received as a true though faint reflex of the ancient 
belief of the Keltic people, and as a fuller exposition of 
the metaphysical opinions of the Bards of the Middle 
Ages. 

About two years, however, before the publication of 
Poems J Lyric and Pastoral, Edward Williams had, on 
the occasion of a visit to London, communicated to 

7 A.D. 1801-7. Nearly three thousand in number, relating to 
wisdom, history, jurisprudence, language, poetry, &c. 

8 A letter from lolo to Dr. Pughe, printed in the Cambrian 
Journal of 1857, page 306, shows that it was intended to insert in 
the Archaiology at least such portions of the Barddas as relate to the 
South- Walian system of versification; but nothing is said of the 
Triads, the real Cyvrinach. 
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several persons — Sharon Turner being one — the existence 
of the raanuscript Cyvrlnach Beirdd Ynys Prydain, 
which he described as containing not only the Triads 
already named, but also a complete system of poetical 
canons and versification as practised by the bards of 
Glamorgan, and an account of the metempsychosis and 
other druidic tenets. lolo brought with him to London 
at that time (1792) the first volume of this MS., the 
volume containing the versification; but it does not 
appear that he showed the rest of the work to any 
person. From this date, until his death in 1826, he was 
occupied with successive plans for the publication of the 
partial, or of the entire Cyvrinach, and there were issued 
from time to time announcements of its preparation.^ 
But the old bard never completed his task. The first 
volume was indeed in the printer's hands in 1824, yet 
the preface and notes had not been supplied when lolo 
was called away from his cherished studies to take part 
in that higher existence for which he so often yearned 
amid the pains and disappointments of his declining 
years. 

9 As see the definite statement in the Camhro-Britonf March, 
1822, vol. iii. page 319, — " We are enabled to inform our readers 
that the work on Bardic literature entitled Cyvrinach Beirdd Ynys 
PrydaiUy proposed to be edited by Mr. Edward Williams, bard, is 
expected to be ready for publication in the course of the present 
month. Both Welsh and English prospectuses have been circulated. 
Of the latter the following is a copy : — * In the press, and speedily 
will be published in the Welsh language, The Esoteric Literature of 
the Ancient British JBards, under the heads of: — 1. Canons of the 
Poetical Criticism of the Bards. 2. Laws of Welsh Versification in 
all its varieties aud singular peculiarities, from the remotest periods 
to the close of the 16th century. 3. Laws, Polity, and Discipline of 
the Ancient Bards. 4. The Esoteric Mythology and Theology of 
the ancient British Bards or Druids — compiled from ancient and 
authentic MS. documents, and from the Bardic Voice Conventional, 
or Guarded Oral Tradition of the ancient British Bards, still from 
time immemorial retained in the Chair, so termed, or Bardic Presi- 
diality of Glamorgan, by Llywelyn Sion, about the year 1600, with 
augmentations by Edward Dafydd about the year 1680, both Institu- 
tional] Bards of the Chair of Glamorgan — with explanatory Notes, 
and a Historical and Critical Introduction by the Editor.' " 
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The Cyvrinach was ultimately brought out, as far as 
regards the first volume on the Ancient Welsh Versifi- 
cation and Prosody, by his son, Taliesin Williams, called 
Ab lolo. It bore the title, Coelbren y Beirdd. Not 
having examined it, we do not know whether it is ex- 
clusively devoted to the Glamorgan system, or whether 
it embraces the Caermarthen system, which is that of 
North Wales, and which is or was preserved in a manu- 
script in Hengwrt Library, the work of Simwnt Vychan, 
in the sixteenth century, distinguished by Robert Vaughan 
as the best on the subject/ In any case, it is certain that 
the published volume contained no portion of the more 
interesting division of Barddas^ the esoteric doctrines 
and occult practices constituting the real Cyvrinach or 
Secret. 

Nor do we find in the voluminous collection of docu- 
ments termed the lolo MSS.y published in 1849, which 
was chiefly prepared by Ab lolo, any substantial trace of 
the missing matter. It were vain to speculate on the 
motives of this consistent reticence in both father and 
son with regard to the revelation of their bardic arcana; 
and it is the less necessary, inasmuch as the desired 
Cyvrinach is at length to a large extent before the world 
in Ab Ithel's one published volume of Barddas. It only 
remains to find an editor who shall prepare the second 
volume with the same learning, moderation and skill, 
that distinguish the editorship of the first. Sed hie 
labor! 

With regard to the portion of the Cyvrinach published 
by lolo Morganwg — especially to the Triads in the 
Lyrical Poems — a keen controversy has been excited. 
The language, the doctrine, the arrangement of the 
documents, not less than the circumstances under which 
lolo introduced them, and his motives in doing so, ad- 
mitted of considerable discussion; but the chief objection 

^ Vide the Cambro Briton, vol. ii. pages 286 and 833; and vol. 
iii. page 447, for allusions to this other version of Cvvtinachy Beirdd, 
which lolo Morganwg certainly intended to publish with the Glamor- 
gan system. 
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has doubtless been the non-production of the manuscripts 
from which his transcripts were made. These MSS. 
seem to consist of the collection of Triads and kindred 
matter described by lolo as being in the possession of 
Mr. Richard Bradford, of Bettws, near Bridgend, in 
Glamorgan; and of the similar collection in the possession 
of Mr. Turberville, of Llanharan, made by Edward 
Davydd, which was noticed by Sharon Turner. A 
reward has been oflfered without eflfect for the discovery 
or recovery of the former manuscript. 

Ab Ithel in his preface vindicates lolo's honesty upon 
the evidence aflforded by the artless and unpretending 
condition of his papers themselves; by the boldness and 
candour with which he pointed to the sources of his 
collections; by the well-known character of the old 
antiquary in all his friendships and authorship ; and by 
certain archaisms of language and obscurities of meaning, 
impenetrable sometimes to the bard himself. We may 
add a few words on the same side without becoming 
obnoxious to the charge of partisanship. 

Any "candid reader" of Waring's Memoir of the 
Bard, and of the various notices of him, both by partial 
friends and hostile critics, must be struck with the ex- 
treme unlikelihood of the theory that he manufactured 
the whole body of bardism of which he was the expositor 
and representative. There could be no character more 
easily intelligible than that of Edward Williams. His 
learning, his enthusiasm, his simplicity, his prejudices, 
his poverty, his want of ambition, his indolence, his love 
of liberty, and proved detestation of falsehood, were all 
too strongly marked to admit of doubt, and too incon- 
sistent with the motives that would conceive, and with 
the powers that must complete, a literary fabrication such 
as the Cyvrinach has been alleged to be by revilers of 
the bardic philosophy and science. With an almost 
passionate love for collecting versions of the legends, 
genealogies, and poetical remains of Wales, he was 
^tidious and critical to a nicety in his choice and 
arrangement of them. He may have had an overstrained 

2d 
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sense of the antique dignity and importance of the office 
of " Bardd Braint a Defod," of which he claimed to be 
the last inheritor; but no man paid a more practical 
allegiance to the principles of truth and hpnour, in- 
separable from that position. The following words in 
connexion with the editorship of the Myvyrian Arckai- 
ology are hardly those of a habitual falsifier : — " The 
contents of these volumes throw great light, not only on 
the ancient history of Wales, but on that of the whole 
Island of Britain. But in my collections I strenuously 
opposed the absurd fables of the darker ages, which are 
most obviously falsehoods of the darkest hue. This gave 
offence to my coadjutors who charged me with rejecting 
supposititious documents which never existed, which I 
with diligence could never find, or hear where they were 
to be found, and which they cannot but know do not 
exist anywhere. Such are the fictions of Geoffrey, of 
Monmouth, that of King Arthur and his Knights of 
the Round Table, and many things more of tfa^ same 
character." * 

His celebrated etymology of Prydain (" Beautiful "),' 
however superior to the many others hazarded on the 
name of our country, is distinctly at variance with the 
Triads which he regarded with such veneration. He 
was accustomed to disparage some of the most eminent 
Welsh writers on the ground of inaccuracy, credulity, 
and fancifulness, such as E. Davies, Evan Evans, E. 
Llwyd, Lewis Morris, &c. The indignant but scholarly 
protest which his son Taliesin wrote, after his death, in 
reference to the attacks on the Coelbren y Beirdd, might 
be directed more convincingly to the accusation that 
lolo was the author of the Triads and other documents 
in Barddas. 

But it has been more subtly objected that lolo framed 
the bardic system to suit the allusions abundant in the 
old literature ; and when this could not be sustained, the 

2 Waring's Recollections and Anecdotes, p. 111. (See also^ as to 
Arthur, the lolo MS8., p. 354.) 
» Ibid, p. 199. 
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same charge has been brought agamst the Olamorgan- 
shire bards of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
whose MSS. lolo transcribed. 

Ab Ithel, in his preface to Barddas^ deals fairly with 
this question, and exposes the feeble captiousness of such 
an argument, maintaining that while it is almost im<- 
possible that the Glamorgan Society could haye agreed 
to deduce from the early and mediaeval poets any harmo- 
nious system of ethics and theology, it is certain that the 
allusions in the poems do strengthen and explain the 
system which this society was bound only to preserve 
and to transmit. 

Ab Ithel further points out that the society in question 
could hardly have framed a system from the etymology 
of the Cymric tongue, and he therefore claims a corrobo- 
ration of Bardism in the fact that some of its philo- 
sophical features may be found in the living language. 
Thus advydy which means literally "re-world," or a 
beginning of the world over again, in common use 
stands for adversity : but it is stated in " Rhol Cof a 
Chyfrif" that the word "was originally applied to the 
state of re-traversing Abredy which, being a punishment 
for sin, was of course a state of hardship and adversity."* 
Similar relations subsist between gwydd^ knowledge, and 
gwyddj wood, as explained by the Coelbren. And a 
notable instance is in the word eneid-vaddeUf the atone- 
ment made by the soul by the death of the body, which 
was one cardinal principle in the metaphysical jurispru- 
dence of the Druids. Maddau properly means to liberate^ 
or to dismiss^ but its common import now is to forgive. 
AngaUj aberth^ huan^ nefoedd^ and many others, prove 
the connection of Welsh mythology and philology, and 
justify on new grounds the study of Bardism.* 

* See Owen Paghe, voce advyd. 

^ Preface to Barddas, pa^e 25. See ako Archdeacon Williams' 
Gomer, cap. 5, a masterly analysis of terminology. He says, 
(p. 102) of celmydd, compounded of celu, to conceal, and grvydd, 
knowledge, '' It is impossible to examine the remains of our ancient 
language without being reminded that it was connected with a system 
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It may be of little force to cite Welsh authorities on 
either side of the argument as to the genuineness of the 
lolo documents. Mr. Thomas Stephens may pair off 
with Archdeacon Williams, though superior weight must 
ever be attached to the latter writer, wno in his eminently 
philosophical inquiry into the language and doctrine of 
the bardic remains, thus speaks of the '^Trioedd doethineb 
Beirdd Ynys Prydain," and of other documents, in the 
Myvyrian Archaiolagy (vol. iii.) — " I appeal to them 
with unhesitating confidence (utterly regardless of any- 
thing but the fact of their long existence), that in them 
have been embodied doctrines, and traditions handed 
down, which you would in vain seek in any other quarter 
known to me." — {GomeVy page 132.) 

We would rather, however, for our present purpose, 
refer to the opinions of two eminent French writers, 
which much outbalance any that English writers — Mr. 
Nash for instance — have advanced on the subject. We 
allude to M. Adolphe Pictet, and M. Henri Martin. M. 
Pictet, after speaking in the preface to his Le Mysthre 
des BardeSf of the confessed imperfect authenticity of 
documents which can show no title older than the middle 
of the sixteenth century, proceeds thus, — 

''Mais si les preuves positives font d6faut les caract^res 
intrins^ques d'une authenticity tout au moins relative sont de 
nature a frapper les esprits les moins pr^venus. Comment 
expliquer en effet Texistence, chez les Gallois du moyen ^e, 
d'un syst^me de philosophic religieuse parfaitement original, et 

of esoteric secrecy which shunned the light, and grudged knowledge 
to the mass of the people, to whom the priest could well address the 
Horatian phrase — 

* Odi profanum vulgus et arceo,' 
and excommunicate the man who might have published the arcanum 
known only to the initiated. Celwydd might therefore have been 
a sacred duty, especiallv as we have in the true reading of a line 
ascribed to IJywarch Hen the following definition : — 

' Gwaith celwydd y w celu rhin/ 
i. «., the work of celwydd is to conceal rhin. Now rhin was the 
especial word used to denominate Ihe mysterious secrets which were 
to be withheld from publication." 
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dont la croyance h la transmigration des ^Lrnes apr^s la mort 
forme la base principale^ si ce n est par une liaison traditionnelle 
avec las doctrines druidiques qui se distinguaient par cette mSme 
croyance ? Les temoignages des anciens ne laissent aucun doute 
h cet 6gard quelque imparfaits qu' ils soient d' ailleurs pour tout 
le reste du syst^me. Cesar^ le premier, nous apprend que les 
druides enseignaient, non seulement I'immortalite de I'&me (non 
interire animas) mais la transmigration (ab aliis post mortem 
transire ad alios.)^ 

M. Pictet forcibly says in bis introduction to the same 
little work : — 

'^J'ai reproduit le texte Gallois d*apr^s la seule version 
connue jusqu 'ici, celle d'Edward Williams. Ce texte ne semble 
pas toujours parfaitement correct, et il serait h d^sirer que 
quelque savant Gallois, k port6e de consulter les manuscrits, en 
nt une revision critique, le complet&t par la publication des 
triades in^dites, et s'attach&t k en dissiper les obscurit^sJ 
Malheureusement les travaux de ce genre trouvent peu d'encou- 
ragemeuts chez la race saxonne, et I'oubli mSme oi^ est rest6 
jusqu'^ present le Myst^re des Bardes, public cependant il y a 
plus de soixante ans, t6moigne d'une singuli^re indifference des 
Anglais pour les 6tudes celtiques. Puisse notre modeste publi- 
cation contribuer si r^veiller le zMe des Gallois pour une explo- 
ration plus complete des curieux monuments de leur moyen age, 
en leur montrant que I'importance en est comprise sur le Con- 
tinent! Puissent les poemes mystiques de Taliesin surtout 
trouver enfin un interpr^te qui les fasse sortir de la nuit qui les 
entoure ! Tant que ce probl^me ne sera pas r^solu, les (Gallois 
n'auront pas accompli la t&cbe que leurs anc^tres ont 16gu6e h 
leur patriotisme." — (Page 8.) 

The testimony of the eminent historian of France, 
M. Henri Martin, who has investigated the subject in an 
admirable spirit of patient inquiry, is wholly corrobo- 
rative of the honesty of Edward Williams, and of the 
intrinsic value and authenticity of the documentary 
sources of the Cyvrinack. M. Martin visited Wales for 
the purpose of inspecting manuscripts and corresponding 
with the leading Welsh scholars. He had already in his 
History of France (vols. 1 and 3) explained his opinions 

« Page 16. 

7 Has not this wish been fulfilled in Ab Ithel's Barddas? 
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concerning the Celtic race, and the influence of the 
Gymty upon French literature and civilization during 
the Middle Ages.' His private letters to Ab Ithel, before 
the publication of Barddas, display much acuteness and 
ability in dealing with these topics. We make no apology 
for giving in extenso the essential parts. 

19th August, 1860. 

" We Frenchmen are the sons of the Gael and the 

Cymry, not of the Germans or Romans ; and the remembrance 
of this truth has at length returned to us. 

'^ It is not only a scientific curiosity that impels me to put any 
questions to you. I have a stronger motive. I share the opinion 
of many of my countrymen that the Cymry have most of all 
preserved the traditions and the spirit of the old Gauls our 
fathers. When the Cyfrinach or the philosophical Triads, pub- 
lished by lolo M organ wg in the year 1794, came before us in 
the translation of M. Pictet of Geneva, in 1854, when I was 
engaged in the conclusion of my History of Pranct, it produced 
a great impression on us all. We heard with true interest these 
traditions of the progression of existences, of the free personality 
of the God Creator, and of Man imperishable ; and we believed 
that this little book explained the very spirit, the very awen of 
the Celtic race, essentially opposite to pantheism, and materialism,, 
and fatalism. 

"Though this book were esteemed to be the work af one 
man alone it would still be a most interesting thing in our eyes. 
If, again, it were the ancient production of a bardic society^ 
traditionally preserved, its importance would seem much in- 
creased. We cannot, however, believe that the book is the 
work of one mind. All the information I have collected con- 
cerning Edward Williams or lolo, convinces me that he only 
preserved and transmitted what he had received, and that the 
manuscript really came to him from the old bard Llywelyn Sion. 
But I wish to carry back to France the testimony of the man 
who has the greatest lights on this subject. Your name, indeed^ 
thus mentioned by Dr. Stephens, was already known to me in 
France. 

"My first question is — ^The genuine and original M88. of 
Llywelyn Sion, of Trioedd Barddas^ published in 1794, and 
of Rhol C6f a Chyfrif, published in 1848 in the lolo MSB.,— 

8 M. Martin's more extended opinions on the Bardic system are 
given in an able article recently published as a separate part of the 
Revue ArchSologique,'^MeLrQhj 1869. 
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-are they in existence in Lord Llanover's Library; or are only 
the copies there, made by lolo ? 

" If the Lly welyn M88. are not in the Llanover Library, have 
you any information or opinion as to the place where lolo had 
seen them, and as to their fate since the year 1794? 

" Though it were impossible to know the fate of ^ the M88. of 
Llywelyn Sion, yet the existence of Rhol C&f a Chyfrify which 
I saw for the first time at Merthyr, (for the tolo MSo. published 
in 1848 did not reach me in France,) is sufficient to prove the 
genuineness of the theological Triads published in 1794. These 
two books, the Triads and the Rhol, are evidently the works of 
two diflFerent writers, and lolo had faithfully preserved them both 
in their integrity. 

" Do you think that the other M88. of the same character, 
concerning the secret doctrine of the bards, are yet existing? 
Have you any hope to recover them ? 

" The book which you are writing on all these bardic matters, 
will it soon be published? Pray favour me by inserting my 
name among the subscribers. 

** Please address me until the 25th August at the Castle Hotels 
Merthyr-Tydvil ; or after the 26th at Paris, 36, Rue de Mont 
Parnasse. 

'* I hope you will permit me to write to you from France upon 
any other questions, and to forward to you two volumes of my 
HistoTy of France, in which I have explained my opinions con- 
cerning the Celtic race, and the influence of the Cjinric people 
upon French literature and civilization, during the Middle Ages." 



September 12, 1861. 

" I left South Wales regretting that the necessity of returning 
did not permit me to pay you a visit at Llanymowddwy in an 
interval of your learned labours. I received your kind letter at 
Llanover, where I stayed while returning, in order to glance at 
the M88. of lolo. I have already found among the M88. 
several documents of the same kind, and of the same spirit, as 
the IHoedd Barddas and of the Rhol C6f a Chyfrif. Your 
announcement that you will soon publish these and similar 
documents has given me much satisfaction. I sought during 
three or four days among the M88. for information concerning 
the personality, studies, and labours of lolo, and with increasing 
esteem for his knowledge, sincerity and judicious spirit. 

^'As regards lolo personally, and as regards the nature and 
value of the secret documents, I think entirely with you. These 
ave the very and genuine traditions with no admixture of the 
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foreign tales imported first by the Brut Tkfdlio, and afterwards 
by Geofirey of Monmouth and the French Brut of Robert Wace^ 
There is the true spirit of the Celtic and Cymric race. 

*' In the face of these various documents, written by various 
hands, it can no longer be said that the theological Triads were 
invented by lolo Morganwg, or by Edward Davydd of Margam; 
but as a last objection it may be said that these Triads were not 
admitted by the Gorsedd of 1680, as lolo himself had notified 
with his invariable candid sincerity. lolo has not told us the 
reason of this Gorsedd's silence, but we may perhaps find it. I 
do not believe that the bards shrunk from the hardihood of any 
doctrines among the most ancient Triads. I think that they 
could not agree as to one important question, whether to adopt 
the Triads or the Rhol Cof a Chyfrif. It seems to me that the 
Triads explain the innate Celtic spirit, while the Rhol reveals an 
independent influence introduced into bardism, vi^hich agrees with 
the Triads with regard to the future of Enaid in Abred and in 
Chjoynfydj but does not agree with regard to origin and creation. 
According to the Rhol, Abred is not the Circle of Inchoation. 
Man was created in Gwynfyd, whence he was expelled for his 
demerits. According to the Triads the Enaid was altogether 
created in the lowest degree of existence whence it would ascend 
unceasingly. The latter view is embraced by lolo.^ Probably 
a great contest was excited by the discussion of this problem ; 
and while such sublime and refined questions were debated in a 
remote corner of old Albion by a few obscure and persecuted 
men^ the celebrated schools of Europe were in commotion for 
the sake of puerile and frivolous matters. 

** What seems to me undoubted is, that all bardism admitted 
the doctrine of three circles of existence, and of metempsychosis, 
as the way of true immortality. I incline to recognize the 
symbols of three circles in the famous druidical medal, repre- 
senting the wild boar, the steer, and the snake, of which the 
British Museum possesses two copies. 

" I will endeavour to publish in France the present account of 
the bardic question, and I shall wait your first volume before 
publishing anything concerning lolo's life and works, or con- 
cerning his faithful continuators. I shall claim also your kind 
aid with respect to the matters not treated in this volume. 

9 There does not seem to be any real opposition in these bardic 
records, as we understand them. The original creation in Gwynfjd 
b a step further back, antecedent to the progression in Abred which is 
properly termed the Circle of Inchoation. The fall to Abred would 
appear to correspond with the Scripture doctrine of the Fall of Man. 
See postea our remarks on the droidic belief as developed in Barddas. 
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'' I forward to you the first and third volumes of my History, 
where I have discussed Celtic affairs." 

In'a letter addressed by M. Martin, 24th June, 1862, 
to A.b Ithel, which appeared in the Cambrian Journal of 
1862, (page 268), after the pablication of Barddas, he 
observes, — 

" Lly welyn Sion was the first preserver oif all these invaluable 
treasures of tradition, which, without his provident care, would 
have perished in the dreadful conflagration at Raglan. Old lolo 
was the second saviour ; you are the third. Printed documents 
are secured for ever." 

And in a letter to a friend in South Wales, he speaks 
of the great service Ab Ithel had rendered " not only to 
his own country, but to Europe," in the publication of 
Barddas. 

Ab Ithel devotes a considerable portion of the preface 
of Barddas to an analysis of the relation which the 
Bardo-Druidic philosophy bears to classical authorities, 
vrith the view of establishing such a difference as v^rould 
vindicate the genuineness, and such a resemblance as 
would prove the authenticity, of the system transmitted 
to us by the bardic societies. In this comparison his 
argument is all the more convincing that it is temperately 
advanced, and with due allowance for the qualifying 
circumstance that Caesar a^d they who followed him in 
the subject, dealt mainly with Druidism as it was ex- 
hibited on the Continent.^ It is interesting to compare 
with this work of a scholar, both in classical and in 
Cymric literature, the work of one who was utterly 
ignorant of the latter branch, and who utterly repudiated 
any conclusions with regard to Ancient Britain that are 
not based on the reports of the Latin writers. We allude 
to Dr. Giles and his History of the Ancient Britons^ 
where the principle, " Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic 
incredulus odi," is strictly adopted as regards any col- 

1 Id particular we would call attention to his identification of the 
divinities named by Csesar as being worshipped by the Gauls, with 
some of the attributes of the one Deity of the bardic faith, or with 
certain cerempnies of the Druids, and with the Arch-Druid himself. 

2 E 
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lateral soarces of infonnation.* In the eleventh chapter 
Druidism is alluded to in a manner too bald and meagre 
to merit the name of historical research. Yet the second 
yolume of this work, containing the entire text of all, or 
nearly all, the passages relating to Britain, In Greek and 
Latin authors, is a most valuable accession to the student. 

The first volume of Barddas comprises three divisions 
— Symbol, Theology, Wisdom ; (Awgrym, Dwyfyd- 
diaeth, Doethineb.) The documents presented under 
these heads are not all printed for the first time, as the 
work was intended to be complete and exhaustive of the 
subject. A list of the pieces that had already appeared 
is given at page 8. They are most frequent in the 
division ** Symbol," being, as might be expected, takea 
from the Coelbren y Beirdd of lolo and Ab lolo. The 
PoemSf Lyric and Pastoral^ the Myvyrian Arehaiology^ 
and the lolo MSS. are the other chief sources whence 
documents have been drawn; but these do not constitute 
any large proportion of the contents of the volume. 
The second and unfinished volume consists almost ex- 
clusively of matter never before published. 

The very curious and circumstantial system of the 
Bardic Coelbren is the principal theme treated under 
the head of " Symbol." The legendary histories con- 
nected with the origin and progress of letters, the philo- 
sophical discussions on language, the mythic adaptations 
of Scripture, find a conspicuous place. All the alphabets 
framed by primitive druid-bard, or by mediaeval poet 
and monk, from the mystical /l\ vocalised as I W or 
I U, expressing the holy unutterable name of Deity,* 

< This is in fact his corollary from the maxim of Euripides, 
''Nothing to mortal man more safe than wise distrust," which he 
notices (vol. i. paee 193), citing Thackeraj as having been quoted 
bj Archbishop Usner (in his chapter upon the early preaching of the 
Gospel in Britain) who did not, however, confordi to it. The whole 
force of the apothegm lies in the ** wise." Dr. Giles would have it 
that distrust itself is wise. 

' These letters were only to be pronounced by a bard to smother 
bard under the vow of an oath, although they might be shonm to 
any person (Barddas^ page 67). The Hebrew practice is analogous 
in regard to at least one form of the Almighty Name. 
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down to the final arrangement of thirty-eight letters,* 
are set forth in ample array with the variations and com- 
binations afforded by the difierent mauuscripts in lolo 
Morganwg's collection. 

In our remarks on the Grammar of Edeym Davod 
Aur, we have expressed the opinion that there is hardly 
sufficient warrant for the bardic alphabet in the form 
presented to us by lolo and by Dr. Owen Pughe/ And, 
not forgetting the " Vindication " of Ab lolo, or the 
characters equivalent to M C L on the Elizabethan bed- 
stead at Merthyr, we adhere to that view; but we cannot 
deny, unless we deny much of the poetry of the Myvy- 
riaUf that an organised system of cutting letters on wood 
must have existed at least in the Middle Ages, though the 
use of it was probably restricted to a very small class. 
The remarkable connexion between Gwydd^ wood or 
trees, and Gwydd^ knowledge, points unerringly, through- 
out the various compounds of the word, to a time when 
knowledge of all kinds was communicated by carving or 

* There were in all forty-four signs ; see the Orammar of Edeyrn, 
pages 4 to 6. Owen Paghe gives forty-three in his Orammar. 

* If the MS. of the Orammar of Geraint Vardd Glas, which was 
undoubtedly one of the chief sources of Edeyrn's work, had not 
perished with Raglan Castle in the wars of the Commonwealth, or 
if any copy were in existence, we might have early and conclusive 
evidence on this subject. (Geraint flourished about A.D. 900. 
There are not wanting reasons for identifying the Blue Bard with 
Asser Menevensis, the friend and biographer of Alfred). 

The Rev. Eliezer Williams has the following^ note on the British 
letters : — " Caesar observes that the Britons or Gauls used the Greek 
characters. They were probably Keltic, and only resembled the 
Greek. When the Romans prevailed in Britain the Roman character 
was adopted, and only a few of the old characters retained to express 
sounds peculiar to the Welsh. This was the character in use at the 
Saxon invasion, which the Saxons, who were illiterate, borrowed; 
thence this mixed Roman and British alphabet has been called the 
Saxon alphabet, though it is used in Irish and Welsh MSS. written 
before the arrival of the Saxons in this country." — (English WorkSf 
page 86). The characters thus described are found in MSSi freely 
enough ; Bardic characters are not so found. Lapidary testimony, 
too, dees not help the matter. Most of the inscriptions in Wales are 
in the liatin language^ and the letters of most of these are of the 
debased minuscule type. 
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inscribing wood. The word Dertoydd itself means in all 
simplicity, "wise man of the oak," from gwydd and 
derw.^ Taliesin said, " Pwy a amgyvred gwydd?" 
"Who can understand ^vcfe/?" And he declares in 
Buarth y Beirdd that he is the " depositary of song," 
(Wyf llogell cerdd), and that he " loves the sprigs," 
(Caraf v gorwydd). And the bards from the twelfth 
to the sixteenth centuries make unequivocal allusions to 
the Coelbren as the medium or instrument of song. 

There is also much probability in the statement that 
the Cymry derived from the Romans the art of dressing 
skins so as to form a parchment roll suitable for writing; 
although it may be doubted whether Bran ap Llyr,'tbe 
alleged father of Caraclacus, instructed his countrymen 
in this art upon his return from Rome. The vellum or 
parchment in question was called plagawd^ and it 
naturally came into general use, only the bards retaining 
the wooden frame on which they recorded in carved 
characters their sciences, memorials, and poetic works. 
Paper was invented, according to the bardic account, by 
" a man from Constantinople named Moran ; he ground 
flax, which on its being thinly spread out became paper." 
We are told that after the war of Owain Glyndwr (1400 
to 1415), the King (Henry V.) "forbade paper and 
plagawd to be brought into Cymru, or to be manufac- 
tured there, in order that it might prevent epistolary 
correspondence between a Cymro and a Cymro, and 
between the Cymry and the people of a bordering 
country and of foreign lands ; and this to revenge the 
siding with Owain, which was observed everywhere on 
the part of every man in Cymru. He also forbade the 
bards and poets to go their circuits, and to visit the 

^ The Latin liber and cod&B have siihilar relations to the materiak 
whence they were derived. See Oomery voce " Gwydd." 

7 Plagawdj however, in the first instance i^eins to have been a kind 
of papyrus — (see Barddas, page 16); in which sense it agrees better 
with the Latin plagula, as in the passage of Pliny, cited by Ainsworth, 
sub hoc voce, '' Preniitar deinde charta prelis, et siccantur sole 
plagnlee." Membranay or Pergamena, was the word for parchment 
or vellam. 
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different families officially. Then was remembered and 
brought into ase the ancient custom of the bards of the 
Isle of Britain, namely, the cutting of letters, trhieh 
they called the symbols of language and utterance, upon 
wood or rods prepared for the purpose, called Coelbren 
of the Bards." « 

Llywelyn Sion, from whose account this extract is 
taken, then proceeds to describe the manner of con- 
structing the Peithynen^ or framework, wherein these 
ebillion or lettered staves were set. There are several 
variations of this description, and the use of diagrams 
makes the whole process minutely intelligible. The 
following passage by the same bard, in continuation of 
the subject, is very interesting and very reasonable: — 

" After recovering the knowledge of the Coelbrens, that is, the 
one of the bards and the one of the monks, nearly every person, 
male and female, wished to learn and construct them. From 
thence they became the trade of sieve-makers and basket-makers, 
and upon them was cut the record of everything that required 
the preserved memorial of letter and book. And thus it was 
until the time of Henry the Seventh, who being a Cymro, took 
his countrymen under the protection of his courtesy, and placed 
them, at his own expense, under the instruction of the monks, 
and furnished them gratuitously with as much paper and parch- 
ment as was required; and they were taught whichever they would 
of the two languages, Welsh or English, and many learned both. 
On that account the knowledge of letters was more frequent 
among the common people in Wales than it was in England ; and 
from hence also there were more than enough of poets, whom the 
abbots placed here and there as scholars, from which it happens 
that the poets are domestic schoolmasters unto the present 
day, proceeding on their appointed circuits from house to house, 
and from family to family. The old Coelbrens are frequently to 
be seen and beheld, but now a Peithynen is not often made, 
except for a degree in chair, or for the payment of money, or 
the value of money, from the person who might order it, 
according to the need of him ordering it. There are many now 
living who remember the use of the Coelbren of the Bards, and 
many a Coelbren may still be seen in the houses of the old noble 
families."— (Page 139.) 

* 8 BarddasyfdLge 135. 
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We must pass over the namerous varieties of the 
Coelbren, devuied to ensure still greater secrecy, and the 
equally curious system of the Coelvain, or inscribed 
stones strung together, to notice very briefly the prin- 
ciples and method of numeration known to the old 
Cymry. Certain of the bardic letters seem to have been 
appropriated to the numbers 1 to 10, and combinations 
of these expressed higher numbers up to a million. 
Beyond a million, arithmetic merges into metaphysics, 
and a series of qualities or attributes were imagined by 
the authors of BarddaSf that comprehends their ideas of 
space, aggregation, and dimension. The terminology, 
order, and value of this series, both up to, and beyond a 
million, vary considerably in the difierent accounts. In 
the following statement from Llywelyn Sion, a rhiallu 
and a huna bear respectively to a million a relation 
totally inconsistent with that elsewhere given ; and Ab 
Ithel does not attempt to explain such discrepancies. He 
refers mvmt to a cognate origin with mons and mynydd; 
and renders tyrva as turha^ a multitude, and cadrawd as 
ca</-rhawd, "the rage or course of battles, an army": — 

Ten ones are ten, ten tens are a hundred, ten hundreds are a 
thousand^ ten hundred thousands are a myriad, a myriad myriads 
are a million, a million millions are a nwmtj a mwnt mwnts are a 
rhiallu, a rhiallu rhiallus are a buna, a buna bunas are a tyrva, a 
tyrva tyrvas are a cattyrva, a cattyrva cattyrvas are a cadrawd, 
a cadrawd cadrawds are the number of lives from Annwn to 
Gwynvyd."— (Page 109.) 

And the following is of similar import : — 

'^ Arithmetic — one, five, ten, fifteen, twenty,'hundred, thousand, 
myriad, million, bunav, myndav, breon, catyrva, gwrmwnt, rhiallu, 
and ceugant^ which cannot be nvmberedJ* — (Page 109.) 

The decimal system with its facile gradations is con- 
spicuous in these extracts, but of course all the expressions 
beyond a myriad, or a million, are merely fanciful, and 

9 Ceugant (cau-cant)=" Enclosing circle, the infinite space which 
Grod alone traverses." See postea. 
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convey no definite idea of numbers, as indeed they were 
not intended' to do.^ 

It is probable that the bardic system of figures, if not 
the symbols themselves, was constructed subsequently to 
the introduction of the Arabic notation by nine digits 
and zero (A.D. 1253). In earlier ages the Britons 
perhaps used the notation of the Greeks and Romans, 
which was adopted by the Saxons and Normans. That 
they did deal with high numerical combinations may 
be inferred to some extent from the well-known passage 
in CcBsar, ** Multa preeterea de sideribus atque eorum 
motu, de mundi ac terrarum magnitudine .... 
disputant et juventuti transdunt." — (B. G. VI.) 

The section of Barddas entitled ** Wisdom," is com- 
posed chiefly of papers on the elements, on the materials 
of the world and of man, on the planets and constel- 
lations, on chronological data^ on the names of the 
months, the divisions of the year and day, and on par- 
ticular groups of numbers, and various common physical 
phenomena. 

It is not necessary to assail, or to defend, what thus 
remains to us of the quaint and imperfect philosophy of 
the bards. Let it be conceded that most of the state- 
ments are confused and valueless as matters of present 
fact, that the theories have little reason, and the dogmas 
little truth. Yet the poetical colouring with which the 
whole is' overlaid is uncommonly rich and attractive, 
while the various fragments of physics and metaphysics 

1 If the astronomical distances are for the most part inconceivahle, 
however mathematically true, what must he said of the recent com- 
putation — an American one — which shows that the whole number of 
single drops in the oceans of the globe can be written by two words — 
eighteen sectiUions, or by twenty-four ciphers after ** 18 " ! Again, 
in Dr. John Keill's Introduction to Natural Philosophic (Trans- 
lation, A.D. 1733), the following result is proved by an elaborate 
calculation based on the researches of Leuwenhoeck : — ** One grain 
of sand may contain ten thousand two hundred and fifty-six times 
more blood-globules in it than the highest mountain _of the whole 
earth contains grains of sand." — (Pae^e 61.) It should be stated 
that the Peak of Teneriffe is taken as the ^* highest mountain." 
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themselves, occasionally seem like relics of a clearer and 
larger system known to the early Britons, but clouded 
with mediaeval dust, and distorted by modern diction. 

The most important and essential division of the book 
is of course ^' Theology," and it is also the fullest and 
completest. It treats of the attributes of God, of His 
moral government of the world, of Man's destiny and 
proper aims, of psychical speculations and ethical truths, 
and above all, of the Metempsychosis and of the doctrine 
of the Circles. 

This matter is arranged in triads, dialogues, and short 
essays, and is remarkable both for quantity and quality, 
the collection occupying nearly one hundred pages, and 
containing some excellent specimens of that kind of 
writing. 

The Druidical creed of Transmigration may be briefly 
stated as follows : — 

There are three circles of existence, Abred, Gwynfyd, 
Ceugant. Abred is the circle of human probation, know- 
ledge, and sufiering, the scene of liberty and responsi- 
bility, the theatre of animal life in its multiform exhi- 
bitions; in short, it is the world. Gwynfyd is the circle 
of light, knowledge, and perfected existence ; Paradise, 
or the bright and happy world. Ceugant is the circle, 
or rather the infinite expanse, or great void beyond and 
around Gwynfyd, which is traversable by God alone; 
the Empyrean pervaded by the eternal Presence. 

The souls of all men in all ages were primarily created 
in Gwynfyd by the breath of God, and would have re- 
mained there in unchanging felicity if, through pride and 
ignorance, they had not presumed to traverse the Ceugant 
wherein nothing but Deity can endure. As a punishment 
they were banished to the circle of Abred, and obliged 
to traverse and retraverse it throughout until they should 
be finally restored to Gwynfyd. This traversing began 
from the lowest point or extreme limit of the circle of 
Abred, which is called Annwn^ or the place of darkness, 
inception, evil, degradation ; (whence Annwn in the 
Christian system has been made to stand for Hell.) 
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Each soul has first animated the lowest form of being 
in AnnwD, perhaps that of an animalcule or of a Worm,* 
and has thence passed through the successive types of 
organization, until it has entered the form of Man. 
Here the point of perfect liberty and responsibility i^ 
gained. The soul has ceased to be impelled by the fiat 
of supreme Will through the preparatory gradations in 
which it is passive and irresponsible, and it now enters 
on the brighter theatre where, discerning good and evil, 
it is accountable for its actions, and charged with ltd 
destiny. Here it undergoes life, and learns that the 
great end of all the knowledge and suffering, the great 
aim of the free-will, is to overcome the evil principle 
Ct/tkrauly which, from its fount in Annwn, follows the 
soul throughout Abred, impressing every faculty, and 
associated with every change.^ 

When death has separated the soul from the human 
body in Abred, if the good attained predominates over 
the evil, the soul passes at once to Gwynfyd, where 
another progression takes place from felicity to felicity, 
and from knowledge to knowledge, until the utmost 
perfection be attained, never again to be diminished or 
loQt. 

If, however, the soul at the time of its separation from 
the human body has been characterized by evil rather 
than by good, it returns to Abred, and assumes the 
animal form most appropriate to its particular sinfulness. 
It then retraverses Abred as before, until it arrives at the 
state of man, whence it passes again by the gate of death 
to Gwynfyd, to remain, or to return for the same suc- 
cession.^ 

< Prj(f=9primQ8, perhaps with reference to this circumstance. 

< Cy-traul^ implying universal waste or destruction. The term is 
still used for Satan. 

^The following passage froni Victor Hu^o contains suggestions 
equally in harmony with the wisdom of the druidic Triads, and with 
the practical experience of to-day : — '^ Dans notre conviction si les 
&mes ^ient visibles aux yeux, on verrait distinctivement cette chose 
Strange que cfaacun des individus de Tesp^ce humaine correspond ii 
quelqu'une des espdces de la cr&ition animale; et Ton pburrait recon- 

2f 
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The 80q1, however, after its second return to Gwynfyd, 
cannot, if it be sent again to Abred, animate the same 
form diere that it first animated on its first return, 
because it has been purged from the characteristics of 
that particular form by the punishment of bearing it. 
It will inhabit some other form answerable to the greatest 
sin yet remaining to be purged. 

Tlie ultimate result of these re-incarnations of the soul 
is to achieve the destruction of Cythraul^ that is, the 
triumph of Good over Evil, and by gradual refinings to 
render every man worthy to possess Qwynfyd.^ 

We have said that the condition of the souFs remaining 
in GwynfVd after it has traversed Abred is the prepon- 
derance of good over evil in its human career. But there 
are three notable exceptions to this condition. The 
gravest sin in the bardic theology is pride^ which is 
represented as having wrought the most important con- 
sequences in human fortunes. If the soul be guilty of 
pride, although in everything else it may have attached 
itself to good, it will fall to Annwn, the lowest bound of 
Abred, and will begin its course in the lowest existence, 
thus needing the longest period to return to Gwynfyd. 
The other special sins are falsehood and cruelty, which 
will neutralise any good points in character, and oblige 
the soul to traverse Abred, beginning with a form analo- 
gous to these respective vices. 

The doctrine of Eneidvaddeu may properly be noticed 
here. The word signifies souUliberating^ or soul-for- 
giving, the pardon of the soul through the expiatory 

naitre ais^ment cette T^rit^ ^ peine entreTue par le penseur, que, 
depuis IHiiiitre josqu'^ i'aigle, depuis [le pore jusqu an tigre, toos les 
animanx sont dans rhomme, et que chacun d'enz est dans un homme, 

Suelquefois mSme plusieurs d'entre eur ^ la fois." — Le9 MuSrdbles, 
V. V. chap. V. 

^ Caesar reports the belief to be '^ non interire animas, sed db aliis 
post mortem transire ad alios. (B. G. vi.) But this seeming 
restriction to human bodies can hardly be held to be contradictory 
to the system expanded above. Sometimes^ indeed, the soul does 
return from Owynfyd to animate a human body. (See the notice of 
Eneidvaddeu, poitea.) 
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sacrifice of the body. This belief, with the practice 
founded od it, was current in the time of Dyvnwal 
Moelmud, which the most moderate chronologists admit 
to be anterior to the Christian Era ; and it is reasonably 
probable that the execution of criminals under the direc- 
tion of the priests may have been mistaken by Caesar for 
sacrifices to propitiate the favour of the gods.^ It was 
held that if a murderer or other death-deserving person 
were captured and executed, the punishment atoned for 
the crime, and his soul returned to Abred in the human 
form, to pursue another career which might end in the 
attainment of Gwynfyd. If, however, the criminal had 
voluntarily given himself up to the law .under a penitent 
horror of his crime, the soul remained in the circle of 

^ We are not among those who assume that the druidical practices 
and attainments in Britain differed materially from those in Graul. 
We think that any report^ favourable or unfavourable, as to these 
matters that may have been made to Caesar by Divitiacus the ^duan, 
was substantially true as regards both countries ; but we believe that 
Caesar having no other testimony, and no personal knqwledge of 
the facts, did sometimes fail to understand, and therefore to express 
in his Commentaries, the real meaning or extent of the unfamiliar 
doctrines and rites of which he received some intelligence from his 
friend. 

Edward Williams (lolo Morganwg), ''contended that the prejudices 
of the Roman invaders mistook the public execution of criminal^ for 
a religious rite, and called in the aid of their heathen imaginations for 
the invention of British idols which never existed." — ( Waring's Zt/e, 
p. 33). The Rev. Edward Davies, on the other hand, maintains that 
the Druids did offer human victims, not in the expiatory, but in the 
simply sacrificial sense. But Ab ItheFs Essay of 1842, (which we 
had not seen when we wrote the remarks on this subject in an earlier 
part of the Memoir,) is the most exhaustive, and presents the subject 
in connexion with patriarchal times and Scriptural authority, as well 
as with the classic versions and the doctrine of the Triads. 

There is doubtless a tendency in the Welsh Druidopholist writers to 
assume that the Roman evidence applies only or chiefly to Gaul when 
it tells against the Druids ; and there is at least an equal tendency 
among the anti-Welsh party to the same conclusion when honour is 
claimed for them. The words of Caesar, however, should be allowed 
their full weight by both sides: — ^'Disciplina in Britannia reperta 
atque inde in Galliam translata esse existimatur; et nunc qui dili- 
gentius cam rem cognoscere volunt plerumque UIo discendi causa 
proficiscuntur." 
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Owyiifyd. And in the rarer case of a man suffering 
death on behalf of some great principle, or in the dis- 
charge of some direct duty, the soul would also pass to 
Gwynfyd, where it would at once assume a higher rank 
than in the second case, and thus arrive sooner at its 
ultimate perfection/ 

During its progress in the circle of Abred the soul 
preserves no recollection of its transmigrations, not even 
when it has attained the state of Man. It is reserved for 
the circle of Gwynfyd to unveil to the perfected soul the 
full history of its past existences, and to enable it to trace 
the progress, and weigh the results, of each gradation. 
It is recorded, however, that a few persons have returned 
to Abred with complete consciousness of their former 
state — ^Taliesin notably being one. The poet recounts a 
long series of media, some of them being inanimate 
forms, as an axe, the stock of a tree, a spade, &c. ; and 
also a series of what may be termed ipsonominal exis- 
tences in connexion with celebrated men and events. 
Of the first class the best example is perhaps the Angar 
Cyvyndawd, in the conclusion of which he exclaims, " I 
am now Taliesin!'* The second series is contained in the 
Hanes Taliesin.^ 

7 Perhaps the progression in Owynfjd is referred to by Thomas ab 
leuan ab Khys (A.I). 1600) in the following lines. They might, 
however, apply to the progression in Abred. The translation is Ab 
Ithel's:— 

*' Mae gorph mewn bedd 
Gwyn yn gorwedd 
Mae enaid e 

'N rhodio'r gradde." ^ 
'^ His fair corpse is lying in the grave ; 
His soul is perambulating the gradations." 
The reader is irresistibly reminded of the popular song current in 
the Southern States during the late American war, — 

''John Brown lies mouldering in the grave, 
But his soul is marching on." 
John Brown would be a fit recipient of the higher degree of 
Eneidvaddeu. 

8 Myvvrian Archaiology, vol. i. This is in the manner of Pytha- 

Sras who remembered that he had been ^thalides the son of 
ercnry, Euphorbus a Grecian warrior at the siege of Troy, 
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Such is an outline of the philosophy of Transmigration 
held, or presumed to be held, by the Druids and Bards 
of ancient Britain. " Se non h vero e ben trovato." 
The reader can judge how far it constitutes a variety of 
the great Eastern belief, comparing it with that of the 
Brachmans, Gymnosophists and Magi ; and what are its 
points of resemblance with the theories of Greek sages, 
and with the tales of Northern Mythology.^ The Cy th- 
raul of the Cymric system may be considered with the 
Siva and Ahriman of India and Persia ; and the more 
modern Purgatory may be proved to bear an oblique 
resemblance to the Abred of the bards. Of the Egyp- 
tian belief Herodotus gives this remarkable account,— 

" The Egyptians were the first who asserted the doctrine that 
the soul of man is immortal, and that when the body perishes it 

Hermotimas, and a fisherman, before he became Pythagoras. The 
memory of these pre-existences however, is, as in the case of Taliesin, 
exceptional to the bardic theory. 

The case of Hermotimus of Clazomense, whose sod wandered 
frequently and far from his body in prophetical expeditions, is a 
curiously early anticipation of modern psychology. It is probable 
that the first mesmerists were the Egyptians. 

9 '' Diogenes Laertius says that the Druids among the Britons were 
the same as the philosophers among the Greeks, the Magi among the 
Persians, the Gymnosophists among the Indians, and the Chaldeans 
among the Assyrians ; and so undoubtedly they were in respect of the 

origin and substance of their religion Ammianus 

Marcellinus observes that the Druids were similar to the Pytha« 
goreans, as indeed they were with reference to the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis." — Ab Ithel, preface, 66, 67. 

Was Abaris the Hyperborean a Druid ? Did he receive from (or 
communicate to) Pythagoras the doctrine of transmigration ? Was 
Britain indeed the mystic island <' beyond the north wind," described 
by Diodorus (ex Hecataeo) ? Carte believes so, (Hist. Eng,^ vol. i., 

tdl); Stukeley suggests Shetland, (Stonehengey p. 40); Rowlands 
lieves that the island was Anglesey, (Mona Antiqua, p. 76). But 
it is said to have been of about the size of Sicily, which is thirty times 
the area of Anglesey, though only one-fifth of the area of South 
Britain. Norway, Nova Zambia, and other places, have been 
hazarded. But Herbert, in a long and learned argument, in which 
he cites all the testimony concerning the Hyperboreans, maintains 
that the country north of the Caucasus, on the boundaries of Europe 
and Asia, was the seat of the favoured people of Apollo. — (Cyclop$ 
Chriitianus, secdon i.) 
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enters into some other animal, constantly springing Into existenee; 
and when it has passed through the different kinds of terrestrial, 
marine, and aerial beings, it again enters into the body of a man 
that is bom ; and that this revolution is made in three thousand 
years. Some of the Greeks have adopted this opinion, some 
earlier, others later, as if it were their own; but although I 
know their names I do not mention them"— {Euterpe, 123.— 
Gary's translation.) 

Josephus reports that, according to the Pharisees, good 
souls emigrate into other human bodies, and bad souls 
into beasts. — (Vol. i. cap. 8.) In China, Japan, and 
indeed all the extreme East, the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul, coupled with transmigration, is firmly 
held ; and it is found, though in a less coherent and 
elevated form, among the islanders of the Southern 
Ocean. George Borrow relates of the gypsies that they 
have the idea of the same soul animating several lives. 

Ab Ithel calls attention in a note of Barddas to two 
texts of Scripture, which seem to imply a belief in me- 
tempsychosis, or rather pre-existence. The oldest is from 
Job, chapter xxxiii. verses 29 and 30, ** Lo, all these 
things worketh God oftentimes with man, to bring back 
his soul from the pit, to be enlightened with the light of 
the living.*' It is said that the true Hebrew reading is, 
** Lo, all these things worketh God with man, and thrice 
to bring back his soul from the pit, to be enlightened 
with the light of the living." Perhaps this theory can 
only be supported by straining the passage. The reading 
" oftentimes " of the authorised version seems to render 
accurately the literal Hebrew which is not " and thrice," 
but "twice, thrice;" and the object of God's interference 
is to prevent the destruction of man. The meaning of 
the verses, and of the context, is given as follows in Dr. 
Bernard's Commentary on Job^ admirably edited by Mr. 
Frank Chance, who, in his own translation of the sacred 
text, in the same volume, makes no change in the 
received words: — 

*^ Lo ! all these things God doeth oftentimes with man. He 
repeatedly warns and admonishes him, either in dreams or by 
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severe afflictions ... to make his soul turn from the pit, to 
the brink of which he has either brought himself by the wicked 
deeds which he has committed, or would have brought himself 
by the wicked deeds which he was on the point of committing 
when he received these timely admonitions/' — (Page 311),^ 

The second text of the two we have cited is in Saint 
John, chapter ix. verse 2, where the Jews ask the Saviour 
in reference to the man that was blind from his birth, 
"Who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he was born 
blind ? '' Barnes, commenting on this passage, refers to 
Dr. Lightfoot's statement of the Jewish belief, that the 
soul of a man who had done evil passed into another 
body to be punished there. We do not know whether 
Sodme Jenyns bad in mind this unmistakable allusion 
when he reasoned that human life, as we behold it, is a 
punishment for sins committed by the soul in some pre- 
existent state, as well as a preparation for the better life 
beyond the grave. He asserts that such a view was held 
by the fathers of the Church.* 

Of a far different character is the sentiment of Words- 
worth's grand Ode, expressing those "shadowy recol- 
lections" of the antenatal life, which, unmingled with 
pain or dishonour, gather from the immortality of the 
past the hope of the immortality to come : — 

'' Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And Cometh from afar : 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God who is our home."* 

1 In the Latin versions, however, the passage generally runs thus : 
—'' Libera vit animam suam ne pergeret in interitum, sed vivens lucem 
videret. Ecce hcBC omnia operatur Deus tribus vicibusper singulos. 
Ut revocet animas eorum a corruptione et illuminet luce viventinm." 
But in any case the three times apply, not to the bringing back from 
the pit, but to the warnings given by Ood. 

^ DuquiiUiom on several subjects. We cannot recall the patristic 
authorities to wh\ch he refers, except perhaps Origen. 

* The subjects of pre-existence and metempsychosis have been but 
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The bardic doctrine, however, 18 much more complete 
and coherent than any other of which we have an account, 
and it differs in character and tendency from all the rest. 
Whatever may be said of the machinery of the Circles, 
of the origin and ultimate annihilation of Evil, and of the 
order of Transmigration, as set forth in this system, it 
cannot be denied that it affords sublime views of the 
Deity ,^ and a code of morals as pure and as practical 
as could be applied by human wisdom to human life. 
The immortality of the soul, and its progression toward 
perfect knowledge and perfect happiness, have never 
been so fully or so consistently asserted as by the 
Celtic philosophers of old. Pomponius Mela records 
the triad — 

Ut forent ad bella meliores ; 
^ternas esse animas ; 
Vitamque alteram ad manes.' 

slightly toQched in modern literatnre, either in the department of 
divinity or in that of metaphysics. Fiction, however, has not failed 
to ''work up the idea" more mo. The admirer of Balzac will 
remember La demikre incarnation de Vautrin^ (which, however; 
has little more of the theme than is expressed in the title,) and in 
English there are several instances, from the Transmigrations of 
Indur^ which delighted our childhood, down to the eloquent episo^ 
in Mr, Charles Kingsle/s Alton Locke, The subject has also 
brought grist to those insatiable mills, the magazines. Some account 
of the Cymric creed is given, though not in an appreciative spirit, in 
Disraeli's Curiosities of Literature, vol. i. It is founded on Sharon 
Turner's description in nis Vindication of the Ancient British Bards, 
page 231. 

* E. O. teste Procopio^ 

'' Hesus, Taranis, Belenus, unus tantummodo Deus: 
Unum Deum Dominum universi Druides solum agnoscunt."— 
Be Oothids, lib. 3. 

^ Be Situ Orbis, iii. 2. The context should be noticed, " Docent 
multa nobilissimos gentis clam et diu, vicenis annis, in specu aut in 
abditis saltlbus. TJnum ex iis quse prfficipiunt in valgus effluxit, 
videlicet, ut forent," &c. 

This is hardly a proper instance of the triad, for the first clause is 
not in the same form as the others, and it would rather seem to be 
intended as a couBequence of the others. We cannot estimate what 
new sources of information^ during the hundred years between Csesar 
and himself, were available to Mela; but the passage looks like a 
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Lucan avers, (Phar. v. 464,) of the Druids : — 

Vobis auctoribusy umbrsB 
Non tacitas Erebi sedes, Ditisque profundi 
Pallida regna petunt : regit idem spiritus artus 
Orbe alio : longcB (canitis si cognita) viUB 
Mors media est, 

Strabo,^ Diodorus/ Ammianus Marcellinus,® speak for 
the most part in honourable terms of the three classes of 
teachers, and of their studies. The first two of these 
writers are separated from the last by an interval of 
more than four centuries, but they all agree very well in 
their account which certainly is not wholly derived from 
Julius Caesar. 

The words of Ammianus are, — 

'^ Bardi (juidem fortia virorum illustrium facta, heroicis com- 
posita versibus cum dulcibus lyrse modulis cantit&runt; Eubates 
vero scrutantes summa et sublimia Naturae pandere conabantur : 
inter hos Druides ingeniis celsiores, ut authoritas Pythagoras 
decrevit, sodalitiis astricti consortiisque, questionibus occultarum 
rerum, altarumque erecti sunt, et despectantes humana^ pnmwndr 
drunt animas immortales"^ 

The later triads of the Barddas abate nothing of this 
teaching through being conterminous with Christian pre- 
cepts, and indeed coloured by Christian principles, ** Da 
y w'r Maen gyda'r Efengyl ; " " Good is the Stone with 
the Gospel," was a saying perhaps of the Arthurian era, 
and it need not be challenged now.^ " Let us," says 
Archdeacon Williams, "who represent the remnant which 

version of tlie well-known, ''In primis hoc volunt (Druides) per- 
suadere non interire animas, sed ab aliis post mortem transire ad alios; 
atque hoc maxime ad virtutem ezcitari putant, metu mortis neglecto.^' 
« Lib. 4. T itft. 6. 

8 Lib. 16. The passage quoted above is omitted in Dn Giles' 
excerpts from this author. Why? 

9 Although these distinctions were observed for the sake of order 
and government, it must be remembered that the term Druidism 
embraces them all, at least in the ancient system. 

^ In the Orkneys, where is the great circle of Stennis, the peasants 
say, '' Am bheil tbu dol d'on ChTachan?" ''Are you going to the 
Stones ? " that is, " Are you going to Church ? " We assume — and 
with perfect reason, we believe— that the megalithic monuments of 

2o 
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God in His mercy has spared, endeavour to save from 
the ruinous edifice of the Druids whatever may be re- 
garded as more precious and spiritual, and show the 
world that there once prevailed a better philosophy and 
a holier teaching than was ever taught by spurious 

Britain were raised by the Draids, and used in their ritual. We can 
conceive no other people, and no other service, capable of sustaining 
80 strong a case. Antiquaries like Mr. J. O. Halliwell, and the 
writers of Murray's Handbooks of Wales, Cornwall, and Devon, 
affect to see in such monuments only sepulchral memorials, and in 
the striking uniformity of number and arrangement which they so 
often present, only accident and chance. It is difficult to disarm 
hostility; it is impossible to convince prejudice. To minds of this 
class even Stonehenge is destitute of evidence, and even Carnac 
appeals in vain. The silence of the Roman writers as regards these 
erections is the main argument adduced by Herbert to support his 
theory of the raising of the stones at a date posterior to the extirpation 
of the Druids. Doubtless, there is not any allusion to such monu- 
ments, except, perhaps, a difficult passage in Lucan — and this refers 
to Oaul:— 

sed barbara ritu 

Sacra Deiim, structse diris altaribus ar®, 
Omnis et humanis lustrata cruoribus arbor. — (iii. 435) • 
And one in Strabo describing a circle of enormous stones in a grassy 
plam, near Marseilles, which he refers to a mythological origin. — 
(Book iv. pi^ 261. Ed. Falconer). 

Nor will we lay stress on the saying of Tacitus as to the Druids of 
Mona, " Cruore captivo adolere aras fas habebant" — (Annal. xiv.) 
But it seems easier to account for the silence of a people who did not 
penetrate into the district where the great circles stand, before the 
suppression of the Druids, and who would have little interest in those 
remains (iftermards, than to substitute a dumb and negative theory 
that will not cohere with bardic evidence, or satisfy a prton* judgment 
How little attention did the Latin writers pay to works of antiquity 
in other provinces, and even in Italy itself! What have they told us 
of PsBStum or of Hetruria? 

As to the ability of the Britons to raise such structures there need 
be no doubt. Cicero says expressly, ** Constat enlm aditus insula 
esse munitos mirificis molibus." — (JBIp. ad Att. iv. 16). But Mr. 
Herbert, commenting on these words quoted in an essay on the Celtic 
Antiquities of America, avoids their force by the easy plan of denying 
their existence. 

Again, if Roman testimony is to be the only evidence, and if the 
Stones were raised before the Roman evacuation of Britain, why, it 
may be asked, is not the erection recorded by the later writers, ending 
say with Procopius and Yenantius Forttmatus? 
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Christians, who smother all true development of the 
religion of Jesus by the grossest materialism of the 
Epicurean School."* 

Southey, in the stately poem wherein he intermingles 
the twin threads of Cymric and Mexican story, expresses 
in enduring words the exalted faith of the Bards, — 

The chief of bards 

Then raised the ancient lay, — 

" Thee, Lord," he sang, 
" Father ! the Eternal One ! whose wisdom, power. 
And love, — all love, all power, all wisdom Thou ! — 
Nor tongue can utter, nor can heart conceive. 
He in the lowest depth of Being framed 
The imperishable mind ; in every change, 
Through the great circle of progressive life. 
He guides and guards, till Evil shall be known, 
And being known as Evil, cease to be ; 
And the pure soul, emancipate by Death, 
The Enlarger,' shall attain its end predoomed. 
The eternal newness of eternal joy." * 

* Letter, June 6, 1867, to the editor of the Cambrian Journal^ on 
Cyfnnach y Beirdd. Let this be contrasted with the following 
deliberate judgment of Dr. J. A. Giles : — '' We can be consoled for 
the sudden extirpation of the religion of our forefathers, by the con- 
viction that a creed so worthless, proscribed by a people generally so 
liberal as the Romans, could have nothing but what was prejudicial 
to the happiness and interests of mankind.'' — (History of the Ancient 
Britons, i. 178). 

Passing over the fallacy of '' sudden extirpation," we would ask, 
—Did Dr. Giles honestly believe, after transcribing nearly all the 
classical testimony as to the Druids, that their creed was worthless? 
And did he, a Christian clergyman, think of what becomes of his 
own creed if his postulate as to the Romans be true? At the 
moment when Suetonius Paulinus was preparing for his campaign 
against the Druids, the first great persecution of the Christians was 
raging at Rome ; and it was by enlightened and " liberal " Romans 
that the Christian creed was termed " Exitiabilis superstitio." — 
(Tacitus, AnnaL xv. 44). *' Superstitio nova ac malefica." — 
(Suetonius, Vit. Nero, cap. xvi.) " Superstitio prava et immodica." 
— (Pliny, £!p. ad Trajan, x. 97). The truth is that the Druids were 
simply obnoxious to the Romans for the spirited resistance they pro- 
moted to the march of the legions. The invaders well knew the 
elevated character of the Druidic belief, but they knew also that it 
barred their path of conquest 

' AngeUf death, as from Ang, eang, broad, ample. 

^ Modoc, part i. section 2. The Laureate infused into this poem, 
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After the pQblicatioH of Barddas and his induction at 
IJanenddwyn, Ab Ithers health rapidly declined. He 
had come hither fall of high hopes and benevolent plans, 
but day by day he grew more unable to realise them. 
The following verses in his handwriting, dated April, 
1862, may not be original, but they pointedly express 
his own condition now : — 

Upon the awful river's brink 

I stand, and watch its surging tide ; 
O God uphold me, or I sink — 

In this dark hour be Thou my guide ! 

The tyrant Death comes on apace — 

E'en now I feel his heavy hand ; — 
Make haste, O Lord, extend Thy grace 

To bring me to the heavenly land ! 

On Trinity Sunday he was so weak as hardly to be 
able to support himself, yet, as no one could then be 
obtained in his place, he celebrated the Holy Com- 
munion, and preached a short sermon from the Altar 
steps. However, on returning home he was obliged to 
take to his bed ; and this, the first Sunday in the memory 
of his family that he had pretermitted any part of his 
duties, despite frequent attacks of illness, was also the 
last on which he performed them. 

He bore unmurmuring the sharp pains and slow 
languors that now succeeded. The habitual calmness 
of the philosopher never forsook him, and as life waned 

and into the notes, a large amount of the history, poetry, and 
philosophy of Wales, evidently with no unwilling spirit. — (See the 
emphatic description of the Oorsedd, in part i. section 11). For 
these transcripts of unfamiliar themes he was much indebted to 
Edward Williams, whom he mentions in bis letters with warm 
praise, and whom he truthfully celebrates in 3Iadoc itself, — 

"There went with me 

lolo, old lolo, he who knows 
The virtue of all herbs of mount or vale, 
Of greenwood shade, or quiet brooklet's bed ; 
Whatever lore of science, or of song. 
Sages and bards of old have handed down." 
— (Part i. section 8). 
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the sublime hope of the Christian grew brighter in his 
breast. His mind rested clear and untroubled, a merciful 
privilege for which he was deeply grateful. He was able 
to read and to reflect. His last books were The Life of 
Dr. Wolf and Wilberforce on the Doctrine, of the 
Incarnation. Prayers were repeatedly offered for him, 
not only in many of the churches of the Principality, 
but in chapels of all denominations; and this true 
evidence of love and respect gave him unspeakable 
consolation. On the last Sunday of his life, the tenth 
after Trinity, he begged that the singers of the choir 
should come to him and sing the Te Deum. ^^The 
Lord," he said, **has been so kind to me." His 
daughter's words best describe the scene. " He lay 
in bed with his hands crossed on his breast, as was his 
wont, and with a quiet smile, joining with them as they 
sang. I could not help thinking that it sounded like a 
hymn of victory after a battle ; there was something in 
it that carried me up to the gates of Heaven." 

Three days afterwards, (August 27th), in the fifty- 
second year of his age, Ab Ithel passed away in peace. 
His last word was a Welsh one. From the dimness of 
earthly vision, and the transientness of earthly beauty, 
he passed to await the re-animation of the true and 
blessed Gwynfyd, when, with the patriarch Abbot of 
lona, whom in many things he resembled, and with all 
faithful servants of the Lord, ^^ In luminosa et seternali 
resurrecturum claritudine."* 

We have, at the beginning of this memoir, and in our 
remarks on his writings, indicated our opinion of Ab 
Ithel's character and abilities. We have little to add 
now. His virtues were of the class that wins rather 
love from the few than applause from the many ; little 
displayed before men, but not unmarked by God. Of 
his failings it may truly be said that they injured no one 
but himself. His talents did not dazzle by their brilliance, 
or astonish by their extent, but they were concentrated 

^ Adamnan, Vita Columbts, Lib. iii. cap. 23. 
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with a steady lustre on the two great themes of his life, 
Welsh Nationality and the Welsh Church. As a clergy- 
man he was always effective; not only in the pulpit, but 
out of it — a far rarer case. His voice was a delight in 
the cottages of the poor, and his example was respected 
at the head of his family. His favourite rule, '^ Antiquam 
exquirite matrem,'' was as fully realised in his love of the 
true Catholic Church long ago planted among the Cymry, 
as in his love of the history and literature of his native 
land. His sermons were plain and pathetic, exactly 
suited to the people he addressed, and yet fair examples 
of the classic dignity of the Welsh tongue. They were 
delivered with little gesture, and for the most part without 
notes. Although his opinions were, to a certain extent, 
those of what is called High Church, he carefully re- 
frained in Divine Service from the extravagancies of 
dress and gesture, with which the formalists in the 
Church have encrusted her worship. The contrast be- 
tween the fervent devotion of the Llanymowddwy 
peasants around their unadorned Altar, and the frigid 
languor of the occupants of cushioned pews in sump- 
tuous aisles, is one that exists, alas ! to the shame of our 
Christian land.^ Ab Ithel was regarded by his parish- 

^ It would seem that Ritaalism is destined to divide Charchmen 
into bitter factions, as if it were some charter of religions liberty, or 
divine rule of faith ; yet it does not appear impossible to apply to the 
qaestion some few first principles. Whether the innovators have 
sufficient ancient law or precedent on their side, be it Judaical, 
Patristic, or Roman, may be accounted uncertain. Whether the 
formulary of the Anglican Church be wide enough to admit obser- 
vances which are conspicuous in the Latin Church, may be a fair 
subject for debate. But surely, as a question of reason, it must be 
conceded that that form of worship is the best in which the worship- 
pers can most generally, easily, and effectively take part, and which 
has in it least of new and strange to provoke criticism or encourage 
quarrel. We believe that the majority of Englishmen feel that, inter 
alia, the intonation of the Liturgy darkens its meaning, and deadens 
its spirituality as an act of worship. No one would intone his private 
prayers. The alleged plea is uniformity and order in the public 
service ; but the chief result is to throw the burden of the responses 
on the choristers, and encourage the habit of listless indifference as 
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ioners with veneration and a personal attachment rarely 
inspired by men of intellect alone. Reflective, quiet, 
even cold, his demeanour was not suited to attract those 
for whom impulsiveness is the nearest avenue to the heart, 
but his friendships, if few in number, were durable and 
deepJ 

He had an especial love for children, a quality rarely 
associated with a frigid and selfish nature. His own 

regards their own share in the service, to which congregations are 
addicted, even in the case of plain reading of the most perfect kind. 
The analogy of the drama may, without irreverence, be said to apply 
in this matter. Who does not prefer natural spoken language to 
musical caricature for expressing emotions in tragedy and comedy ? 
A fortiori should we not use it in holy prayer and praise? Yet we 
listen with pleasure to the opera as stick; and we may admire in a 
certain sense the grand choral chants and intoned prayers of our 
cathedrals, without wishing to see them introduced into our parish 
churches, where they could not be so well performed, and where a 
more earnest and personal manner of worship ought to prevail. And 
similarly, excessive singing, lights, symbolical vestments, and novel 
ceremonies might, if retained at all, be properly confined to the 
cathedral, and interdicted to general use as being too much calculated 
to divert the mind from the substance to the form of religion. 

Clei^men would do well, instead of waving their censers, and 
making broad their phylacteries, to devote themselves to the weightier 
matters of Christian faith and practice ; to the inculcation of the 
worship '' in spirit and in truth,'' and to the promotion of the pure 
Catholic doctrine of love and goodwill among their people. But if 
Ritualism is to be admitted in its extended sense, at least it should be 
brought within the range of canonical law. Its details should be 
settled, its action authorised, its too unseemly exhibitions retrenched ; 
and when this has been done it should be the privilege of every con- 
gregation to determine, by annual vote or otherwise, which of the 
legalised modifications of ritual should be practised in their own 
church. 

As to the proper ornaments and accessories, it seems clear that the 
entire selection and disposition of them is already vested by law, not 
in the clergyman, but in the churchwardens. 

7 Ab Ithel was well known in South Wales. About the time that 
he obtained Llanendd^vyn, the living of Narberth, near Tenby, was 
vacant, and an effort was made, though unsuccessfully, to secure it 
for the esteemed rector of Llanymowddwy, He was for several 
years up to the time of his death Examiner in Welsh for the 
Collegiate Institution of Llandovery — an institution where the study 
of the vernacular tongue forms no mean part of the curriculum. 
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children remember him as himself the best illustration 
of what he taught them of Saint John and Saint Paul 
from the Holy Book ; combining the affection and fervour 
of one with the wisdom and learning of the other. He 
was accustomed to despise fashion, and to appeal from 
transient habit to eternal principle, for *^ Opinionum 
commenta delet dies — naturse judicia confirmat/' Men 
of this stamp are sometimes called " narrow-minded " 
and *^ puritanical;'" but considering that breadth is often 
only a synonyme for shallowness, and liberality a cloak 
for indifference, they may well be content with the 
reproach. Yet, austere as he seemed, he had a quick 
sense of humour, and delighted in the kindly intercourse 
of the social hearth. No man observed better the cour- 
tesies of life, or performed offices of charity with more 
sincerity and grace. He was extremely open and sensi- 
tive by nature, so that an injury or affront hurt him 
deeply, but it was remarked that he never complained of 
it to any person, or indulged in any act of resentment. 

If to labour is to worship, Ab Ithers life was a con- 
tinual prayer. He took little recreation of travel, music, 
games, or light reading ; his personal habits were simple 
and abstemious ; he was always an early riser; his pastoral 
work gave him enough of walking exercise, his garden 
of amusement, and the education of his children of relief 
^Trom graver studies. He had a very large correspondence 
at all times with antiquaries, publishers, men of letters, 
and the clergy in Wales, as well as with numerous young 
men who sent their compositions for his judgment, and 
looked to him for advice in determining their career. 
The post-office at Llanymowddwy was almost entirely 
occupied with this correspondence, and had always 
enough to do. It was an excellent habit of Ab Ithel 
to answer every communication with the least possible 
delay. He practised economy of time, and was sensible 
of the little recognised truth that it is by minute and 
unconsidered portions that time, like money, is most 
wasted ; thus he pursued all his work with energy and 
persistence^ and he was seldom without a book, a letter, 
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or a proof-sheet during those small intervals which occur 
in the best-regulated households. 

The death of Ab Ithel was generally and sincerely 
regretted throughout the Principality. His successor at 
Llanymowddwy, the Rev. D. Silvan Evans, writing thence 
to Mrs. Williams, September 1st, says: — 

" The sad news reached us here on Friday, and I hardly need 
tell you what deep impression it made on all who heard it ; and 
when I alluded to it in Church on Sunday evening it produced 
such sensation that I do not believe there was a single dry cheek 
among the congregation; many seemed quite overpowered by 
their feelings." 

The Eisteddfod of 1862 was at that time taking place 
at Caernarvon. The following is an extract from the 
minutes of the proceedings: — 

" The announcement of the death of the Rev. John Williams 
ab Ithel, Rector of Llanenddwyn, made at the Caernarvon 
National Eisteddfod, on the 29th August, 1862, was received 
by the vast assembly with feelings of profound regret, and it was 
unanimously resolved, on the motion of Mr. Thomas Jones 
(Glan Alun), seconded by the Rev. John GriflSths, Rector of 
Neath, that this Eisteddfod, while deeply sympathising with 
Mrs. Williams in her bereavement and sorrow, records its high 
sense of the value of the services which her late beloved husband 
rendered to the literature of his country. His labours cannot 
fail to constitute an enduring monument to his rare acquire- 
ments and indefatigable industry, as to his devoted attachment 
to Wales, its language, and its people who in return venerated 
his name, and now deeply and sincerely mourn his loss." 

The Chairman of the Eisteddfod, the Rev. J. Griffiths, 
of Neath, in transmitting this resolution to Mrs. Williams, 
says (Oct. 18th),— 

"No words that I can use can convey to you the feeling 
manifested on the occasion. Truly a nation's tears fell on the 
bier of the good Ab Ithel. As long as the nation retains its 
distinctiveness so long will the labours of Ab Ithel be appre- 
ciated, and his name held in great veneration." 

On the day of Ab Ithel's death M. Henri Martin 
was at Barmouth, whither he had come with the in* 

2 H 
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tention of paying a visit to his distinguished corres^ 
pondent. At this place he was shocked to learn the 
event which made the desired fraternization for ever 
impossible. He addressed on the same day to Mrs. 
Williams an admirable note telling of esteem for the 
departed and sympathy for the survivors, and promising 
to make the memory of Ab Ithel honoured among French 
scholars. 

It is needless to Telate how from all quarters these 
sentiments were communicated to the bereaved family, 
or in what varied terms the merits and services of Ab 
Ithel were celebrated by the pulpit and by the press 
throughout Wales. 

Ab Ithel left three children of adult age, two daughters 
and a son. He was able to bequeath them little save 
the inheritance of his name, for the emoluments of his 
livings, the last excepted which he enjoyed but a few 
months, were always of the most moderate order, and in 
literature he was totally out of the range of the profits 
that reward the " popular " writer of equal mark. The 
Church gives in general but a slender endowment to her 
sons ; and if the profession is for the most part its owu 
reward, it is easy to estimate the gains of a clergyman in 
a Welsh mountain parish, and of a writer in remote 
Welsh Archaeology. His income was sufficient for the 
needs of his modest household and for his unobtrusive 
charities, for the bringing up of children and for provision 
in times of sickness ; but at no time did it make large 
accumulations possible. 

Ab Ithel, however, murmured not at this dispensation. 
Unworldly, "unpractical," unselfish, he had not the 
desire, even if he had had the opportunity, to amass 
money, or to retain it. Protected from the "res an- 
gustae domus," he courted not the equal troubles that 
wait on the prosecution and the realisation of wealth. 
Yet he could not escape some difficulties to which he 
was exposed by the kindliness of his heart, and by the 
faults or misfortunes of his friends. An individual of 
that equivocal name inflicted on him a grave pecuniary 
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injury, and afterwards aggravated it by behaviour marked 
by peculiar ingratitude and bad taste.® 

Ab Ithel's place as an archaeologist can hardly be mis- 
estimated. He occupied a narrow ground, and pursued 
an unattractive theme. But the audience, *^ fit though 
few," who can judge him and his work, know how firmly 
and conspicuously he stood on that ground, and with 
what light and substance he endued that theme. Nor 
is a warm human interest, or a high practical usefulness 
wanting in his writings, however little of popularity they 
may have secured. "Nisi utile est quod facias, stulta 
est gloria." If Knowledge may be compared to some 
giant mountain of the New World, rising from the ocean 
level to pierce the filmy cloud, belted with zones of 
vegetation, and teeming with variform life; then the 
regions explored by Ab Ithel and his fellows must be 
sought not among the metaphysical snows of the summit, 
or the romantic flowers of the base, or in the cultivated 
tracts ' devoted to the food and raiment of man ; but 
down in the quarried depths of the mountain where are 
the mighty rocks that have determined its upgrowth and 
bulk ; where the Past broods in silence, the dark pro- 
genitor of the Present.^ 

Such work is worthy and honourable, and Ab Ithel 

s Strenaous and repeated efforts have been made by the friends of 
Ab Ithel to secure for his family a gift or pension from the Civil 
List. But although the representations, in themselves entitled to 
respect, have been supported by men in the foremost rank of letters, 
and by nobles and dignitaries of the Church, it has not been possible 
to obtain from the Government of Lord Palmerston, Lord Derby, or 
Mn Disraeli, more than the assurance that due consideration should 
be given to the claim in its turn. 

After seven years of suspense— many newer and less important 
cases having been favourably disposed of in the meantime — may it 
not now be hoped and expected that Mr. Gladstone, who has shown 
a sincere desire to deal justly and generously by Wales, will speedily 
repair the omission to recognise in the only way available the literary 
and personal merit of one of the most distinguished of her sons? 
(1870). 

9 '^Oalli se omnes ab Dite patre prognatos prsdicant^ idque 
ab Druidibus proditum dicunt."— <B. G. vi.) 
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enjoyed no mean degree of credit and honour. He lived 
to see his reputation matured, his opinions quoted, his 
studies shared. The reviews, those convenient media for 
refracting the scattered rays of authorship to the level 
of the average public eye, for the most part mentioned 
him multd cum laude when Celtic literature was under 
examination.^ The literati of the Continent regarded 
him as one of the chie{ expositors of the manners, 
religion, and speech of the old Cymry. 

And yet it is probable that the national adage will 
be true in his case, "A fyno glod bid farw'^ — ^* Wha 
would have fame let him die.** The few years of his 
mature life although sufficient for the foundation, were 
not sufficient for the reward. Celtic scholarship is 
extending. The pride or prejudice that would derive 
all civilization in these islands, from Gothic and from 
Latin sources, is being gradually weakened; and with 
the completer unsealing of the fountains of British Faith, 
History, and Song, the name of John Williams ab 
Ithel will be known to a wider circle, and will be set 
in a fairer light. 

^ E. g.y in the Quarterly Review of 1852, in reference to the great 
Breton representative of these themes — a passage which we all the 
more gladly transcribe. " M. de la Villemarque is already favour- 
ably known in this country by his publication of the Breton Songs. 
He now ventures upon a kindred soil, though one less immediately 
his own ; and though versed, perhaps, less profoundly in the lore of 
our insular Britons thank a chosen few — such as Mr. Stephens, or 
the Rector of Llanymowddwy — Be is at least as well qualified as 
the mass, even of literary Welshman, to form a critical opinion on 
these very ancient poems, and far more highly gifted in that 
general accomplishment which enables the critic to act also as the 
interpreter." — (Page 277> 

*' We are tantalised, while this sheet is leaving our hands, by an 
announcement that the long-promised vfersion of the Oododin, by the 
Rev. John Williams, has actually been published. Not having seen 
it we can only refer to it as tJie work of a scholar eminently entitled 
to respect, and as one which wo«)4 probably have saved us many a 
dubitative groan.— Aug. SO.^'-^CNote, page 278). 
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